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CONTAINING, 


1. An Ess 4 v; in which are given Rules for 


 expreſiing properly the principal Paſſions and 
 Humours, which occur in Reading, or 1 5 
Speaking; and „„ ; 


II. LrssONs taken from the Ancients and 


Moderns (with Additions and Alterations, where 


thought uſeful) exhibiting a Variety of Matter 


for Practice; the emphatical Words printed in 


Italics; with Notes of Direction referring to 
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| e AT oratory 1s an art of great conſequences . 


ill hardly be queſtioned in our times, unleſs 
- Ws it be by thoſe (if any are fo ignorant) who do 
Fer” += not know, that it has been taught, and ſtu- 


---. died, in all countries, where earning has 


gained any: ground, ever fince the days of 


| Ariſtotle, That the manner or addreſs of a ſpeaker, is of 
dhe utmoſt importance, And that a ju and pleaſing manner in 
delivering either one's own compoſitions, or thoſe of others, 


is difficult of acquiſition, and but too much zeg/efed amongſt 
us, ſeems unqueſtionable from the a ciencies we ſo commonly = 
obſerve in the adadre/5 of our public ſpeakers, much more than 


in the matter uttered by them, and from the little Heck pro- | 
| duced by their labours. 


Of the learning neceſſary for furniſhing matter, and of the 
art of arranging it properly ; of invention, compoſition, and 


 ſtzle, various writers among the Greeks, Romans, French, 


Italians, and Engliſh, have treated very copiouſly. It is - 


not my deſign to trouble the world with any thing on theſe 
branches of oratory. I ſhall confine myſelf merely to what 


te prince of orators bene 70 be the fird, ſecond, and 
1 third 


JJ.“ 8 „ 
SBouppoſing a perſon to be ever ſo ſincere and zealous a 
lover of virtue, and of his ccuntry.; without a competent ſkill 

and addrets in /peat/zg, he can only fit ftill, and ſee them 

_ wwronged, Without having it in his power to prevent, or re- 
dress, the evil. Let an artful and eloquent ſtateſman ha- 


| . 


ſter of reſpecting geſture, looks, and command of voice. 


What is true of moſt of the improvements, which are 
made by ſtudy, or culture, is peculiarly ſo of the art of 


7 n If there is not a foundation laid for it in the ear- 
ier part of life, there is no reaſonable ground of expefta- 
tion, that any great degree of ſkill in it ſhould ever be at- 


tained. As it depends upon, and conſiſts in practice, more 
than theory, it requires the earlier initiation : that practice 


may have its full ſcope, before the time of life arrives, in 


which there may be occaſion for public exhibition. Man- 
kind muſt eat from the Rang, therefore ought, from 
the beginning, to be mg to ſpeak rightly; elſe they may 

acquire a habit of ſpeaking wrong. And whoever knows 


ind pact, or all chat is gf jmpertane in the a, ui. 4%. 


very, comprehending what every gentleman ought to be ma- 


the d:fficulty of breaking through bad habits, will avoid that 


labour by prevention. There is a great difference between 
 Jheaking and writing. Some, nay moſt of mankind, are 
never to be writers, All are ſpeakers. Young perſons ought 


not to be put upon writing (from their own funds, I mean) 


till they have furniſhed their minds with thoughts, that is, 
till they have gotten funds: but they cannot be kept from 
MEE -- 

Suppoſe a youth to have no proſpect either of ſitting in 

_ parliament, of pleading at the bar, of appearing upon the 
age, or in the pulfit ; does it follow, that he need beitow “ 
20 pains in learning to ſpeak properly his native language? 
Will he never have occafion to read in a company of his 
friends, a copy of verſes, a paſſage of 2 book, or neaus- paper? 
M.,uſt he never read a diſcourſe of Tillotſon, or a chapter of 
the Whole Duty of Man, for the inſtruction of his chil- 


dren and ſervants? Cicero juſtly obſerves, that addreſs in 


_ ſpeaking is highly ornamental, as well as uſeful, even in private 


life *. The limbs are parts of the body much leſs noble than 
the tongue: Yet no gentleman grudges a conſiderable ex- 


pence of time and money to have his ſon taught to uſe 


them properly. Which is very commendable. And is there 


no attention to be paid to the uſe of the tongue, the glory 


8 N 


rangus 


* Cie, de Ozar, L. i. p. 83. 5 


IE 
rangue the houſe of commons upon a point of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the public good. He has it greatly in his 
power to miſlead the judgment of the houſe. And he, who 


fees through the deluſion, 1f he be aukward in 2 him- 


ſelf, can do nothing toward preventing the ruinous ſchemes, 
| propoſed by the other, from being carried into execution, but 
give his Angle vote againſt them, without ſo much as explain- 
ing to the houſe his rea/ons for doing ſo. The caſe 1s the 
ſame in other ſmaller aſſemblies and meetings, in which vo- 
lubility of tongue, and ſteadineſs of countenance, often carry 
it againſt ſolid reaſons, and important conſiderations. 
| To offer a help toward the er of youth in the 
uſeful and ornamental accomplithment of ſpeaking properly 
their mother- tongue, 1s the deſign of this publication; to ſet 
about which I have been the more excited by 2 5 
in my own practice, a wart of ſuch a collection, as the fol- 
lowing. What I propoſed to myſelf at firſt, was only to put 


together a competent variety of paſſages out of ſome of the 


| beſt writers in proſe and verſe, for exerciſing youth in adapt- | 
ing their general manner of delivery to the ſpirit or humour 1 
the various matter they may have occaſion to pronounce. 


. Such a collection, I thought, might be acceptable to the 


public, in conſideration of its furniſhing at an ea/y expence, 


a general variety of examples for practice, choſen and pointed 
. out, without trouble to maſters. A deſign, which as far as 


I know, has not before been executed“. On farther conſt- 
deration, it occurred to me, that it might render fuch a 
publication more uſeful, if I prefixed ſome general obſerva- 

tions on the method of teaching pronunciation, and put the 
emphatical words in italics, and marginal notes ſhewing the 
various humours or paſſions, in the ſeveral examples, as they 
change from one to another, in the courſe of the ſpeeches. 
All maſters of places of education are not, I fear, fuffi- 
ciently aware of the extent of this part of their duty ; nor 
of the number of particulars to be attended to, which ren- 
der it fo difficult to bring a young perſon to deliver, in a 
completely proper manner, a ſpeech containing a conſiderable 


The PxEcxyToR, a work in two volumes d vo, has ſome leſſons for 
practice; but not the variety of humours, or pafnions, which my defign 
takes in; nor the notes of direction for exprefling them properly, Beſides 
that the PxEctyToR is a book of price, and fitter for the maſter's uſe, 


than the pupil's ; ſo that I do not think it anſwers the purpoſe I had in 


view in this publication. If it did, 1 ſhould have uſed it. Otherwiie, 1 
think it an uſeful book, and am glad ro nd, EN ts well received, | 
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wariety of different humours or paſſions. So that Jome maſters, 


as well as all pupils, may find their account in * this 


collection, till a better be publiſhed. Fed 
— "Whoever imagines the Engliſh tongue. unht for oratery, 


haas not a juſt notion of it. That, by reaſon of the diſpro- 5 

portion between its vowels and conſonants, it is not quite fo 

tractable as the Italian, and conſequently, not ſo eaſily ap- 

_ plied to amorous, or to plaintive mulic, is not denied. But it 
does better to martial muſic, than the Italian. And in ora- 
tory and poetry, there is no tongue, ancient, or modern, 

capable of expreſſing a greater wariety of humours, or pa- 
ſions, by its /eunds (I am not ſpeaking of its copiouſneſs, as 
to phrajeilogy) than the Engliſh. The Greek, among the 
antient, and the Turkiſh and Spaniſh, among the modern 
languages, have a lefticr ſound, though the gutturals in them, 
of which the Engliſh is free (for it is probable, that the 
aAaälantient Greeks pronounced the letter x, gutturally) are, to 
de, ie ee, diſagrecable. But there is not in thoſe lan- 
. _ guages, the varie of ſound which the Engliſh affords. 
e They never quit their {tiff pomp, which, on ſome occaſions, 
is unnatural, Nor is there, as far as I know, any language 
more copious, than the Engliſh ; an eminent advantage 2 95 
obeiratory. And if we mult fall out with our mother- tongue, 
on account of ſome hard and an-liguid ſyllables in it, hoW 
ſhall we bear the celebrated Roman language itſelf, in every 
ſentence of which we find ſuch ſounds as tot, quot, ſub, ad, 
ſeea, eſt, ut, et, nec, id, at, it, fit, ſunt, dat, dant, der; Il 
ER dent, dabat, dabant, daret, darent, hic, hæc, hoc, Rt, fuit, 8 
e erat. erunt, fert, duc, fac, dic, and ſo on. 


It is greatly to our ſhame, that, while aue do ſo little * 


. iv improvement of our language, and of our manner of 


ſpeaking it in public, the Freach ſhould take ſo much pains 


in both theſe reſpects, though Heir language is very much 
iferior to ours, both as to emphaſis and copiouſneſs. 


It is true, there is not now the ſame /ecular demand for 
eloquence, as under the popular governments of antient 
times, when twenty talents (ſeveral thouſands of pounds) 
was the fee for one ſpeech *® ; when the 70»gue of an orator 


could do more than the feeptre of a monarch, or the ſword. 


of a warrior; and when ſuperior {kill in the art of haran- 


Zuing was the, certain means for elevating him, who poſſeſ- 
5 ted 1t, to the higheſt honours in the ſtate. Even i in our own 
. country, this 15 partly the cale ; for the inſtances of bad 


; | | 5 De 


v pliay fays, Iſocrates was paid that ſum for one oration. 


" | 
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ſpeakers riſing to eminent feations i in the government, are rare. 
But it muſt be owned, our politics now turn upon other 
| hinges, than in the times when Greek and Roman eloquence = 
flouriſhed. Nor are ave, accordingly, like to beſtow the 

pains, which hey did, for conſummaring ourſelves in the art 
of Speaking. We ſhall hardly, in our ages, hear of a per 
ſon's ſhutting himſelf p for mauy months in a cell under 
ground, to Rudy and practiſe elocution „ninterrupted: or 
declaiming on the gc- ore, to accuſtom himſelf to harangue 


an enraged multitude without fear ; or under the points of 


drawn {words fixed over his thoalders: to cure himſelt of-a 
bad habit of thrugging them up; which, with other par- 
ticulars, are the labours recorded to have been undertaken 
by Demoſthenes, in order to perfect himſelf, in ſpite of 
his natural diſadvantages, of which he had many, in the 
art of elocution. What is to be gained by kill in the art of 
| ſpeaking may not now be ſufficient to reward the indefati- 

_ gable diligence uſed by a Demoſthenes, a Pericles, an Eſ- 

: chines, a Demetrius Phalereus, an Iſocrates, a Carbo, a Ci- 
cero, a M. Antony, an Hortenſius, a Julius, an Auguſtus, 
. and the reft. Yet it is ſtill of important advantage for all 

that part of youth, whoſe ation places them within the 


reach of a polite edu ation, to be qualified for acquitting 


_ themſelves with reputation, when called to ſpeak in public. 
In parliament, at the bar, in the pulpit, at meetings of mer- 
_ chants, in committees for managing public affairs, in large 
- ſocieties, and on ſuch like occaſions, a competent addreſs 

and readineſs, not only. in finding matter, but in expre/ing 

and wrging it effectually, i is what, I doubt not, many a gen- 
tleman would willingly acquire at the expence ot half his 
other improvements. 

The reader will naturally reflect here upon one important 
uſe for good ſpeaking, which, was «n#now7 to the antients, 
_ viz. for the mini/terial function. I therefore have ſaid above, 
page 4, that we have not the ſame ſecular demand for elocu- 
tion, as the antients; meaning, by reſervation, that We have 
a moral, or ſpiritual uſe for it, which they had not. 
And no ſmall matter of grief it is to think, that, of the 

three learned profeſſions, real net is there the moſt ineffec- 
tual toward ruiſing its poſſeſſor, where it ought to be mo/t ; 
- which mult greatly damp emulation and diligence. An able 
phyſician, or lawyer, hardly fails of ſucceſs in life. But a 
_ clergyman may unite the Larne of a Cndworth with' the 
eloquence of a Pillotſon, and the delivery of an Atterbury : 
but, if he cannot make out a connection with ſome great many 
and it 1s too well Known by what means ey 4c awoll com- 
| B 2 | moni 


(6: ) 
monly gained ; he muſt content himſelf to be buried i in a 
country curacy, or vicarage at moſt, for life. | 
If nature unaſſiſted could form the eminent ſpeaker, TV 
were the wie of art or culture; which yet no one pretends to 
_ queſtion ? Art is but nature impro ved upon and refined. And 
before improvement is applied, genius is but a maſs of ore 
in the mine, without luſtre, and without value, becauſe an- 
* known and aut hought of. The antients uſed to procure for 
their youth, matters of pronunciation from the theatres *, 
and had them taught geſture and attitude by the palæſtritæ. 
Theſe laſt taught what is, among us, done by the dancing- 
- maſter. And, as to the former, no man ought to preſume 
to ſet himſelf at the head of a place of education, who is 
not in ſome degree capable of teaching pronunciation, 
However, I could wiſh, that gentlemen, who have made 
_ themſelves perfect maſters of pronunciation and delivery, 
would undertake to teach this branch at places of educa- 
tion, in the ſame manner as maſters of ym . 5 
dancing, and fencing, are uſed to do. ; 
It is well when a youth has no natural defet or e 
ment, in his ſpeech. And, I ſhould, by no means, adviſe, 
that he, who has, be brought up to a profeſſion requiring = 
elccution. But there arc inſtances 8 of natural defects 


ſurmounted, and eminent ſpeakers formed by indefati- 


gable diligence, in ſpite of them. Demoſthenes could not, 
When he begun to ſtudy rhetoric, pronounce the firſt letter 
of the name : of his art. And Cicero was lon -necked, and 
narrow-cheſted. But diligent and faithful kbour, 1 in what 


one is in earneſt about, ſurmounts all dithculties. Yet we are 
commonly enough diſguſted by public ſpeakers liſping, and 


ſtammering, and ſpeaking through the noſe, and pronoun- 
cing the letter K with the throat, inſtead of the tongue, and 


the letter S like Th, and ſcreaming above, or croaking be- 1 


low all natural pitch of human voice; ſome mumbling, as 
if they were conjuring | up ſpirits ; others bawling, as loud as 
the vociferous venders 0 proviſions i in London ſtreets ; ſome _ 
tumbling out the words fo precipitately, that no ear can 
catch them ; others dragging them out ſo ſlowly, that it is 
as tedious to liſten to them, as to count a great clock; ſome 
have got a habit of ſhrugging up their ſhoulders ; others __ 
_ ſee-ſawing with their bodies, ſome backward and forward, 
others jrom {ide to fide ; ſome raiſe" their eyebrows at every 
third word; {ome open their mouths frightfully; others keep 
their tecth ſo cloſe together, that one would think their jaws 
were ſet; ſome ſhrivel all their en together into the 
ge middle 


* uit, © ME 
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middle of their faces; ſome puſh out their lips, as if they 
were mocking the audience; others hem at every pauſe; 
and others ſmack with their lips, and roll their tongues 
ahout in their mouths, as if they laboured under a continual 
. thirſt. All which bad habits they ought to have been broken 
of in early youth, or put into ways of life, in which they | 


would have, atleaſt, offended fewer perſons. | 


It is through neglect in the early part of life, and bad ha- 
bits taking place, that there is not a public ſpeal:er among 


twenty, who knows what to do with his eyes. To ſee the 


_ venerable man, who is to be the mouth of a whole people 
confeſſing their offences to their Creator and Judge, bring 
out theſe awful words, Almighty and moſt merciful Fa- 
ther, &c.” with his eyes over his /oulder, to ſee who is 
juſt = into the pew at his elbow; to obſerve this, one 
would imagine there was an abſolute war? of all feeling of 
devotion. But it may be, all the while, owing to nothing 
but autwardne/5 ; and the good man looks about him the 
whole time, he is going on with the ſervice, merely to keep 
himſelf in countenance, not knowing, elſe, where to put his 
Even the players, who excel, beyond compariſon, all 
other ſpeakers in this country, in what regards decorum, 
are, ſome of them, often guilty of monſtrous zmpropreeties as 


to the management of their eyes. To direct them full at 


the audience, when they are ſpeaking a ſoliloguy, or an afide- 
ſpeech, is unſufferable. 1 ought not to ſeem ſo much 


A2 s to think of an audience, or of any perſon's looking upon 
them, at any time; eſpecially on the occaſions ; thoſe 


ſpeeches being only thinking aloud, and expreſſing what 
the actor ſhould be ſuppoſed to with concealed. Nor do they 


Always keep their eyes fixed upon thoſe they /peat to, even 


in impaſſtoned dialogue. Whether it is from heedlefſne/s, or 
that they are more out of countenance by looking one another 
ſtedfaſtly in the face, I know not: but they do often ramble 
about with their eyes in a very unmeaning, and unnatural 
manner. 1 ) 
As natural genius for delivery ſuppoſes an ear; though it 


does not always ſuppoſe a mufical* ear. I have never heard 
poetry, particularly that of Milton, better ſpoken, than by 
a gentleman, who yet had fo: little diſcernment in muſic, 


tained him as much as Handel's organ, ” 


that, he has often told me, the grinding of knives enter- 


7 * Yet Quintilian would have his orator by all means ſtudy muſſe, 
E. vu. | EE 5 e | | 


ES 
As ſoon as a child can read, without /pelling, the words 


in a common Engliſh book, as the SpECTA TOR, he ought 


_ of a ſyllable, a ſemicolon of two, a colon of three, 


. 
* 
%, 


| Other learned editors of books, are put before every relative. 
It likewiſe often happens, that the ftrain of the matter ſhews 


a propriety, or beauty, in holding the paufe bey:ad the pro- . 


per length of the ſtop; particularly when any thing remark- 
_ ably friking has been uttered ; by which means the hearers 
have time to ruminate upon it, before the matter, which 


follows, can put it out of their thoughts. Of this, inſtances Pe 


will occur in the following leſſons. 


Young readers are apt to get into a rehpar/ing kind of 12 


2 


nuotony; of which it is very difficult to break them. Mono- | 


tony is holding one urn humming ſound through the 


whole diſcourſe, without riſing or falling. Cant, is, in 


ſpeaking, as pſalmody and ballad in muſic, a ſtrain con- 


üſting of a few notes riſing and falling without variation, like 


a peal of bells, let the matter change how it will. The 


chaunt, with which the proſe pſalms are half-ſung, half- + 

ſaid, in cathedrals, is the ſame kind of abſurdity. All theſe 

are unnatural, becauſe the continually varying ſtrain of the 
matter neceſſaiily requires a continually varying ſeries of 


- ſounds to expreſs it. Whereas chaunting in cathedrals, pſal- 

.mody in pariſh-churches, ballad mufic put to a number of 
verſes, differing in thoughts and images, and cant, or mono- 
tony, in expreſſing the various matter of a diſcourſe, do not 
in the leaſt humour the matters they are applied. to; but on 
he coeotary; coofband n*, EST EET. 

Young people mutt be taught to let their voice fall at- tlie 

ends of ſentences ; and to read without any particular whine, 
cant, or drawl, and with the natural inflettions of voice, 
which they uſe in healing. For reading is nothing but_/peak- 
ing what one fees in a book, as if he were expreſüng his 
ou ſentiments, as they riſe in his mind. And no perſon _ 
reads well, till he comes to ſpeak what he ſees in the hook 


before him in the ſame natural manner as he ſpeaks tha 


thcughts, which ariſe in his aun mind, And hence it is, 
OW oe i og ga | GEE. 355 that - 


* 
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Which ſet can read properly what he does not underſtand. 


Which leads me to obſerve, that there are many books much 


fitter for improving children in reading, than moit parts of 
ſcripture, eſpecially of the Old Teftament. Becauſe the avords 


of our Engliſh Bible are, many of them, obholete; the phra- 
ſeology, as of all bare tranſlations, fis; the /ubjes not fa- 


' zriliar to young perſons, and the characters grave and ur- 


'- bidding. Fables and tales, founded upon good morals, and 
ſelect parts of þ:/?ory and biography, and familiar dialogues, 
are more p/ea/ing and fuitable to children under ſeven and 
eight years of age. And ſuch familiar reading, as coming 
near to their own chat, is moſt likely to keep them from, or 


cure them of a canting, whining,. drawling, or un- animated 
They muſt be taught, that, in queſtions, the voice is 
often to vie toward the end of the ſentence, contrary to the 


manner of pronouncing molt other ſorts of matter; becauſe 


the emphat;ical word, or that, upon which the fre/s of the 


queſtion lies, is often the /a/? in the ſentence. Examp. Can 


any good come out of Nazareth?” Here the emphati- 


cal word is Nazareth; therefore the word Nazareth is to be 


pronounced in a higher note, than any other part of the 
ſentence. But in pronouncin 


g the following, by what a- 


4 thority doſt thou theſe things; and who gave thee this au- 
0 thority ?“ the emphatical words are authority and who - 
becauſe what the Jews aſked our Saviour was, by what 
poser, or authority, he did his wonderful works; and how 
he cane by that power. And in all queſtions, the emphaſis 
muuſt, according to the intention of the ſpeaker, be put upon 
that word, which ſignifies the point, about which he enquires. 
Examp. * Is it true, that you have ſeen a noble lord from 


court to-day, who has told you bad news?” It the en- 


'  quirer wants only to know, whether my/e/f, or ſome other 

_ Perſon, has ſeen the ſuppoſed great man; he will put the 

emphaſis upon you, It he knows, that I have ſeen ſome- 
body from court, and only wants to know, whether I have 

. ſeen a great man, who may be ſuppoſed to 4now, what 712- 

PFerior perſons about the court do not, he will put the emphaſis 


upon noble lord. If he wants to know, only whether the 
great man came direct from court, ſo that his intelligence 


may be depended upon, he will put the emphaſis upon cour!, 
If he wants only to know, whether I have ſeen him to-day, 


or yeſterday, he will put the emphaſis upon 70-day. If he 


_ #16405, that I have ſeen a great man from court, to-day, and 
only wants to knexv, whether he has told me any ves, he 


will put the emphaſis upon zews, If he knows all the rett, 
Pp; „ GOES 9 and 


l 
and wants only to know, whether the news, I heard, was 
sad; be will put the emphaſis upon the word Gl. 

The matter contained in a parentheſis, or between commas 

Inſtead of a parentheſis, which authors and editors often uſe, 

and between brackets, [] is to be pronounced with a lower 

voice, and quicker than the reſt, and with a ſhort ,p at the 
beginning and end; that the hearer may perceive where the 
agg” of the diſcourſe breaks off, and where it is reſumed; 

«© When, therefore, the Lord knew, that the Phariſees 


; 2 had heard, that Jeſus made, and baptized more diſciples 
„ than John (though Jeſus him/elf did not baptize, but 


. his di/ciples) he WIT from Journ, and returned to 
| 3 Galilee *. _- BE 8 
A youth ſhould not only be accuſtomed to read to the 
maſter, while the general buſineſs of the ſchool is going 


on, ſo that none, but the maſter, and thoſe of his own claſs, 


can hear him; but likewiſe to read, or ſpeak, by him/elf, 


while all the ref hear. This will give him courage, and 


accuſtom him to pronounce 4:/inly, ſo that every ſyllable 
mall be heard (though not every ſyllable: alike /oud, and 
with the ſame emphaſis through the whole room. For it is 
one part of the judgment of a public ſpeaker, to accommodate 
| his vorce to the place, he ſpeaks in, in ſuch a manner as to 
fill it, and, at the ſame time not ſtun the hearers. It is 
matter of no ſmall difficulty to bring young readers to ſpeak 
flow enough. There is little danger of their ſpeaking 2% 
flow. Though that is a fault, as well as the contrary. 

For the hearers cannot but be diſguſted and tired with liſt- 
ening much longer than is neceſſary, and loflug e 5 
„ Dine. 
In every ſentence, there 1 15 ſome word, perhaps ſeveral, : 


which are to be pronounced with a fronger accent, or em- 


'« Phaſis, than the others. Time was, when the emphatical 5 


word, or words, in every ſentence, were printed in /talics. 


And a great advantage it was toward anderſtanding the ſenſe 

of the author, eſpecially, where there was a thread of rea- 
ſoning carried on. But we are now grown fo nice, that 
we have found, the intermixture of two characters deforms 
the page, and gives it a ſpeckled appearance. As if it were 


not of infinitely more conſequence to make ſure of edifyins _ 
the reader, than of p/eafing his ce. But to return to empha- 


is, there is nothing more pedantic than zoo mich laid upon 
rifling matter. Men of learning, eſpecially phyſicians, and 
divines, are apt to get into a 3 bombaſtic way of 

N uttering 


ohn iv. 1, 2; 3. 


f 28.) | . 
uttering themſelves on all occaſions, as if they were di vating. 
when perhaps the buſineſs is of no greater confequence, than 


What's a clock ? or how's the wind? 
| Whole coach is that we've left behind? —_ 


| Nor can any error be more ridiculous, than ſome that have : 


been occaſioned by an emphaſis placed aurong. Such was 


that of a clergyman's curate, who, having occaſion to read 
in the church our Saviour's ſaying to the diſciples, Luke 
| Xxiv. 25. O fools, and flow of heart” | that is, backward} 
to believe all that the prophets have written concerning 
me!“ placed the emphaſis upon the word believe; as if 
Chriſt had called them fools for be/zeving. Upon the rector's 


3 finding fault; when he read it next, he placed the empha- 1 
ſis upon all; as if it had been fooliſh in the diiciples to be- 


lieve all. The rector again blaming this manner of pla- 


cing the emphaſis, the good curate accented the word pro- 


 phets. As if the prophets had been perſons in 9 reſpect wor- 
A total want of energy in expreſſing pathetic language is 


1 equally blameable. I have often been amazed how. public 


ſpeakers could bring out the /rong and pathetic expreſſions, 
they have occaſion to utter, in fo cold and un- animated a man- 
ner. I happened lately to hear the tenth chapter of Joſhua 
read in a church in the country. It contains the hiſtory. 
of the miraculous conqueſt of the five kings, who aroſe a- 
gainſt the people of Iſrael. The clergyman bears a very 
good character in the nezghbourhood. I was therefore 
griexed to hear him read ſo ſtriting a piece of ſcripture-hi- 


fſtory in a manner fo an-animated, that it W fit to lull te 


whole pariſh to ce h. Particularly I ſhall never forget his 


- 


manner of expreſſing the twenty-lecond verſe, which is the 


ewiſh general's order to bring out the captive kings to. 
laughter. Open the mouth of the cave, and bring out 
_ «© thoſe five kings to me out of the cave; which he uttered 
in the very manner, he would have expreſſed himſelf, if he 
had ſaid to his boy, Open my chamber door, and bring 
me my ſlippers from under the bed. 


_ CicrRo*® very judiciouſly directs, that a public ſpeaker 
rem:t, from time to time, ſomewhat of the vehemence of his 
oo ͤ EE action, 


4 * De Ozar, 3 III. p. 144. Tom, I, „Heat men illa in dicendo,“ | 


( 12 ) 
action, and not utter every paſſage with all the force he can; 
to ſet off, the mare ſtrongly, the more emphatical parts ; as 
the painters, by means of ſhades properly placed, make the 
figures ſtand off bolder. For if the ſpeaker has uttered a 


_ aveaker paſſage with all the energy he is maſter of, what is he 
to do, when he comes to the 2 pathetic parts? 


The eaſe, with which a ſpeaker goes through a long diſ- 


_ courſe, and his /acce/s with his audience, depend much 1 upon 


his /e:ting out in a proper key *, and at a due pitch of loi. 
ne/s, If he begins in too high a tone, or ſets out too loud, 
how is he afterwards to rife to a Higher note, or ſwell his 


voice donde, as the more pathetic rains may require? The 


command of the voice, thereſore, in this 5 is to be 
ſtudied very early. 
The force or pathos, with which a ſpeech. is to be deli- 5 


vered, 1s to icreaſe, as the {ſpeech goes on. I he ſpeaker 1 " 
to grow warm by degrees, as the chariot-wheel by its conti- 


nued motion ; not to begin in a pathetic ſtrain ; becauſe the 


_ audience are not prepared to go along with him. 


| Falſe and provincial accents are to be : guarded againſt, or 
e The manner of pronouncing, which 1s aſual | 


among people of education, who are natives of the netro- 
polis, is, in every country, the ſtandard. For, what Ho- 
race ſays, of the choice of words, viz. that the people, by 
their practice, eſtabliſh what is . is equally true of the 
55 r e 8 of them. 


Nature has giv en to every emotion of the WY its 5 e | 


aac expreſſion, in ſuch manner, that what ſuits one, can- 
not, by any means, be accommodated to another. Children 
at three years of age expreſs their gri in a tone of voice, 
and with an action totally rent, from that, which they 
_ uſe to expreſs their anger; and they utter their oy in a man- 


ner different from 65th. Nor do they ever, by miſtake, ap- 
ply one in place of another. From hence, that is, from na- 
ture, is to be deduced the whole art of ſpeaking properly. 


What we mean does not fo much depend upon the avords we 


ſpeak, as on our ae, of * them; and accordingly, 
e in 


* The word 17 ( taken from muſic) means that note, in the 3 w nich 


is the loweſt of thote that are uſed in a particular piece, and to which the 
others refer; and has nothing to do with loudneſs, or ſoftneſs. For a 
piece of muſic may be ſung or played louder or ſofter, whatever its key is. 


+ © Quid inſuavius, &c. What'is more offenſive to the car, than for 
3 Ot: to open his cauſe i in a boiſterous mauner.“ AU. ab Bee 
AEN. L. III. N. XII. | 
| t 6 To penes arbitrium ho et jus et norma loquendi.” 

Hor, ART, PoyT, 


(33 = 
in life, the greateſt attention is paid to is, as expreſſive Of 
what our words often give no 7rdication of, Thus nature fixes 
the outward expreſſion of every intention or ſentiment of the 
mind. Art only adds gracefulneſs to what nature leads to. 
As nature has determined, that man ſhall <va/t on his Het, not 
his hands: Art teaches him to avalt gracefully. _ 5 
Every part of the human frame contributes to exprets the 
paſſions and emotions of the mind, and to ſhew, in general, 
its preſent ſtate. The head is ſometimes erected, ſometimes 
Hung down, ſometimes drawn ſuddenly back with-an air of 
_ diſdain, ſometimes ſhews by a nod, a particular perſon, or 
object; gives aſſent, or deuial, by different motions; threatens 
by one ſort of movement, approves by another, and expreſſes 


Suſpicion by a third. 


0 


The aus are ſometimes Sch thrown out, ſometimes the 
rigbt alone. Sometimes they are iſted up as high as the 
face, to expreſs wonder, ſometimes held out before the breaſt, 
to ſhew fear; /pread forth with the hands open, to expreſs 
_ defire or affection; the hands clapped in ſurprixe, and in ſud- 
den jey and grief; the right hand clenched; and the arms 
brandijhed, to threaten ; the tawa arms ſet a-kimbo, to look big, 
and expreſs contempt or courage. With the hands, as Quin- 
ulian * ſays, we /olicit, we refuſe, we promiſe, we threaten, 
we di/mi/s, we invite, WE intreat, we expreſs averſton, fear, 
doubting, denial, aſting, affirmation, negation, joy, grief," con- 
Feſſion, penitence. With the hands we de/cribe, and point oat 
all circumſtances of time, place, and manner of what we 
relate; we excite the paſſions of others, and foc:he them, we 
approve and diſapprove, permit, or prob:'bit, admire, or de/p'/e _ 

Ihe hands ſerve us inſtead of many forts of words, and where 
the language of the langue is unknown, that of the hands 1s 
underſtood, being un:wer/al, and common to all tations. _ 

The legs advance, or retreat, to expreſs deſire, or averſion, 

love, or hatred, courage, or frar, and produce exultation, or 
leaping in ſudden joy; and the Hamping of the feat expreiles 
earneſineſs, anger, and threatening. e 

Eſpecially the Face, being furniſne with a variety of muſ- 
cles, daes more in expreſſing the paſſions of the mind, than 
the «whole human frame beſides. The change of cour (in 
white people) ſhews by turns, anger by redneſs, aud ſome- 
times by paleneſ;, fear likewiſe by palne/i, and (ame by 
61:ſhing. Every feature contributes its part. The ronurs, 
open, ſhews one ſtate of the mind, Mut, another; the gna/hirs 
of the teeth ander. The forevoad ſmooth, nd ryebronys arch: 


"and 


IX ST. ORA T. p. 455. © Annon his poſcimus, & 
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| it an; ſhew tranquillity, or joy. Mirth opens the mouth to- 
ward the ears, criſps the zo/e, haif-/buts the eyes, and ſome- 
times fills them with zears. The front wrinkled into frowns, 
and the ezebrows over-hanging the eyes, like clouds, fraught 
with tempeſt, ſhew a min agitated with fury. Above all, 
the eye ſhews the very /pirit-in a wi/ible form. In every dif- 
| ferent ſtate of the mind, it aſſumes a different appearance. 
Fey brightens and opens it. Grief half-cloſes, and drowns it in 
tears. Hatred and anger, flaſh from it like lightning. Love, 

darts from it in glances, like the orient beam. Tealouſy and 

ſquinting envy, 4 


art their contagious 64 from the eye. Ad 


Ae dobion raiſes it to the ſkies, as if the foul of the holy man 


were going to take its flight to heaven. | 
Ihe axcrents ® uſed ſome geſtures which are ws to 
us, as, to expreſs grief, and other violent emotions of the 
mind, they uſed to ſtrike their knees with the pus of their 5 
3 5 
e of attitude and 15 *. appears in a l 2 
ou'ly ſtriking manner, in the works of the painter and la- 
tuary ; Who have the delicate art of making the flat canvas 


and rocky marble utter every palin of the human mind, .” 


nd touch the foul of the ſpeCtator, as if the picture, or ſta⸗ 3 
tue, /p»%e the pathetic language of Shakeſpear. It i 0 
Vonder, then, that maſterly action joined with powerful elo- 
ien thould be irreſiſtible. And the variety of expreſſion by 

fan; and geſtures, is fo great, that, as is well known, a whole 
play can be repreſented without a word ſpoken. — 5 
'Vhe following are, I believe, the principal paſſions,  ba- ; 
m6: re, /entiments, and intentions, which are to be expreſſed 
v /peech and achion. And I hope it will be allowed by the 


” by der. that it is nearly in the following manner, that aa- 


r expreſſes them. 
85 7 ranguillity, or apathy, appears by the compoſure of the 
countenance , and general repoſe of the body and limbs, without 
the exertion of any one muſcle. The countenance open; the 
ferehead ſmooth; the eyebrows arched; the mouth juſt not 
put; and the ges paſſing. with an ah motion from object 
to object, but not dwelling long upon any one. | 
C Chrerfulne/5, adds a ſmile, opening the mouth a little nore. 
Mirtb, or laughter, opens the mouth ſtill more towards the 
ears; criſbs the noe; lefſens the aperture of the eyes, and 
lometimes fills them with tears; ſhakes and conwul/es the 
whole frame; giving conliderable pain, which occaſions 
2 the fed des. 
: "Rail, | 


7 Auer. AD Han EN, L. III. N. XV. Ruinul, Is r. On a r. p. 457» 


my 4. 45-1 
Raillery, in ſport, without real animoſity, puts on the / 
pect of cheerfulneſc, The tone of woice is ſprightly. With 
contempt, or dijguſt, it caſts a look a/quint, from time to 
time, at the object; and quits the cheerful aſpect for one 
mixed between an affected griz and /ourne/s. The upper lip 
is drawn up with an air of diſdain. The arms are {et a-4imbo 
on the hips ; and the rig hand now and then thrown out (op- 
ward the object, as if one were going to ſtrike another a ſlight + 
| back-hand blow. The pitch of the voice rather loud, the tone 
arch and ſneering; the ſentences ſhort ; the expreſſions ſaty- 
rical, with mock-praiſe intermixed. There are inſtances of 
raillery in ſcripture itſelf, as 1 Kings xviii. and Ifa. xlv. 
And the excellent Tillotſon has not ſcrupled to indulge a 
ſtrain of that fort now and then, eſpecially in expoſing the 
mocxk ſolemnities of that moſt ludicrous (as well as odious} - 
of all religions, popery. Nor ſhould I think raillery un- 
worthy the attention of the lawyer; as it may occaſionally 
come in, not unuſefully, in his pleadings, as well as any 
other ſtroke of ornament, or entertainment. 
Bafforery, aſſumes an arch, fly, leering gravity. Muſt not 
pit its ſerious aſpect, though all ſhould laugh to burit ribs of 


ſſteel. This command of face is ſomewhat difficult; though : 


riſes, from time to time, to very h:gh notes. 


not fo hard, I ſhould think, as to reſtrain the contrary ſym- 
pathy, I mean of weeping with thoſe who weep. * 


5 Foy, when ſudden and violent, expreſſes itſelf by clapping - 


of hands, and exultation, or leaping. The eyes are opened | 


wide; perhaps filled with tears; often raiſed to heaven, e- 
ſpecially by devout perſons. The countenance is ſmiling, 
not compoſedly, but with features aggravated. The voice 
Deligbt, or pleaſure, as when one is entertained, or ra- 
viſhed with muſic, painting, oratory, or any ſuch elegancy, 
 thews itſelf by the /coks, geſtures, and utterance of joy ; but 
 _ Grawity, or ſeriouſneſs, the mind fixed upon ſome impor- 
tant ſubject, draws deten the eyebrows a little; caſts down, 
or ſhuts, or ra//es the eyes to heaven; ſhuts the mouth, and 


pinches the lips cloſe. The poſture of the boty and limbs is 


compoſed, and without much motion. The ſpeech, if any, 
How and Jelemn;. the tone unwarying. oo ooo 
Enquiry, into an obſcure ſubject, fxes the body in one 
poſture, the head ſtecpiug, and the eye poring, the eyebroaus 
«draws down, © | | 5 mr 
| Attention, 
— — — A idiculum acri 


Fortius et melius maznas plerumsde !ccat res. Hoa, 
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Attention, to an eſteemed, or ſuperior character, has the 


| fame aſpe&; and requires /ilexce; the eyes often caſt down 


upon the ground; ſometimes fixed on the Face of the ſpeaker; 
but not too pertly. 


AA or fubmil6on; bends the body forward ; Nea the | 


eyes to the breaſt, if not to the feet, of the ſuperior character. 
The voice how z 'the zone ſubmiſſive ; and words few. | 
Perplexity, or anxiety, which is always attended with ſome 
degree of fear and uneaſineſs, draws all the parts of the body 
together ; gathers up the arms upon the breaſt, unleſs one hand 
_ covers the eyes, or rubs the forehead ; draws down the eye- = 


brows ; hangs the head upon the breaſt ; ; caſts down the eyes, 
ſhuts and pinches the eyetids cloſe ; puts the mouth, and pinches 


the lis cloſe, or bites them. Suddenly the whole Body is vehe- 
mently agitated. The perfon walks about bufily : flops ab- 
ruptly. Then he alls to himſelf, or makes grimaces. If he 
ſpeaks to another, his pau/es are very long; the tone of his 
voice unvarying, and his ſentences broken, expreſs Ing half, and - ̃ 
_ * in half of what ariſes in his mind. 


Vexation, occaſioned by ſome real or imaginary pry Wh 5 


nene, agitates the whole frame, and, beſides expreſſing itſelf 


with the looks, geſtures, reſtleſſneſs, and tone of perplexity, it 5 


3 adds complaint, fretting, and lamenting. 


Pity, a mixed paſſion of love and grief, haks down upon | 


- diſtreſs with lifted bands; eyebrows drawn down; mouth open; 
and features drawn together. Its expreſſion, as to looks, and 
geſture, is the ſame with thoſe of /# uffering, (ſee Suffering,) 
but more moderate, as the painful feelings are only ſympa- 


thetic, and therefore one remove as it were, more diſtant from . 


the /o, than what one feels in his own perſon. 


rief, ſudden, and violent, expreſſes itſelf by beating the 5 


head; groveling on the ground; tearing of garments, hair, 
and Kale; ſcreaming aloud, Weeping, ſtamping with the feet, 

_ lifting the eyes, from time to time, to heaven; hurrying to 
and fro, running diffraed, or fainting away, ſometimes 

«without recovery. Sometimes violent grief produces a * 

ſullen ſilence, reſembling total apathy *. 


Melancholy, or fixed grief, is gloomy, ſedentary, 3 ſs. 


The low er jaw falls ; the lips pale, the eyes are caſt down, 
 half-fhit, ey 2 ſwelled and red, or livid, tears trickling i- 
leut, and unwiped; with a total inattention to every thing that 

paſſes. Words, if any, few, and thoſe dragged out, rather 

than po ; the accents weak, and interrupted, 58 breaking 
into the middle of ſentences and words. 


| _ Deſpair, 
. Cure leves 8 ingentes ſtupent. Serec. Hir. 
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Deſpair, as in a condemned criminal, of one, who has 
| loſt all hope of ſalvation, bends the ey-brows downward ;z 
clouds the forehead ; rollt the eyes around frightfully; opens the 
mouth toward the ears; bites the lips; qauidens the noſtrils 3 
gnaſhes with the teeth, like a fierce wild beaſt. Ihe heart is 
roo much hardencd to ſuffer tears to flow ; yet the eyeballs will 
be red and z»famed like thoſe of an animal i in a rabid ſtate. 
The head is hang down upon the breaſt. 'The arms are bende 
at the elbows: the „s clenched hard: the weins and muſcles 
Irrel ed; the ſkin livid ; and the whole body ftrained and vio- 
lently agitated ; groans, expreſſive of inward torture, more 
| frequently attered th: n wards, If any words, they are ru, 
and expreſſed with a /i/len, eager bitterneſs ; the tone of 
voice often Jed and furicus. As it often drives people to 
_ diſtraftion, and ſelf-murder, it can hardly be W by 
one, who would repreſent it. 
Fear, violent and ſudden, opens very wide the eyes and 
mouth; ſhortens the note ; draws down the eyebrows z gives 
the countenance an air of avildneſ5 ; covers it with deadly pale- 
neſs ; draws back the elbcavs parallel with the tides; %s up 
the open hands, the fingers together,” to the height of the 
bpreaſt, fo that the palms face the dreadful object, as ſhields 
oppoſed againſt it. One Foot is drawn back behind the other, 
ſeo that the Co ſcems /orinking from the danger, and put- 
ting itſelf in a poſture for ig The heart beats violently; 
che breath is fetched quick and fert; the whole body is thrown | 
into a general eremer. The waice is abeał and trembling ; the 
. ſentences are Sort, and the meaning confuſed and incoherent. 
Imminent danger, real, or fancied, produces, in timorous 
| perſons, as women and ke en, viel ſprieks, without any 
articulate ſound of words; and ſometimes irrecov erably con- 
founds the under/tanding ; produces Dans which 1 15 ſome- 
times followed by death. | 
Shame, or a ſenſe of one's appearing to a dilad age; : 
before one's fellow. ereatures, turns azvay the face trom the 
beholders; covers it with Suben; hangs the head; caſts 
de zun the yes, draws diabn the eyebrows ; either ſtrikes the 
perſon dumb, or, if he attempts to ſay any thing in his own 
defence, cauſes his tongue to Falter, and confounds his utter 
ance; and puts him upon making a thouſand geftures and 
 grimaces, to keep himſelf in countenance; all which — | 
| heighten the confuſion of his appearance. 
Remor/e, or a painful /e/s of guz/r, caſts down the con- 
tenance, and clouds it Wich anxiety 3 hangs deavn un the head; 
draws the eyebr hoes desun upon che eyes. The right hand | 
beats the 45e. 2 The 22th, gn with anguith, The whole 
5 — _ 7, 
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body 18 firained and violently agitated. If this frrong remorſ- 
is ſucceeded by the more gracious diſpoſition of penitence, or 
c ontrition ; then the eyes are raiſed (but with great appearance 


of denbting and fear) to the throne of heavenly mercy ; and 


i mmediately caſt Joavn agaii. to the earth. Then floods of 
tears are feen to flow. The 4nees are bended; or the body 
proſtrated on the e The arms are ſpreud in a ſup- 
pliant poſture, and the voice of deprecation is uttered with 
fighs, groans, timidity, hefttation, and trembling. | 
Comrage, ſteady, and cool, opens the countenance, gives the | 
- whole form an ere and graceful air, The accents are frrong, | 
full. mouthed and articulate, the voice firm and even. | | 
Boaſting, or affected courage, is /oud, bluftering, threaten- 
Ing. The eyes flare; the eyebrows drawn down; the Face 
is red and bloated; the mouth pouts out; the voice halle 
and thundering z the arms are ſet a-kimbo ; the head often 
| nodding 1 IN a menacing manner ; and the right fit, clenched, 
is Prandiſped, from time to time, at the perſon ct,. 
The right foot is often famped upon the ground, and the 
legs take ſuch large ſtrides, and the ſtept are ſo Bea vy, that Fo 
| the earth ſeems to tremble under them. | 
Pride aſſumes a 4% look, bordering upon the aſpeRt 
— and attitude of anger. The eyes open, but with the eyebrows 
| conſiderably drawn daun; the mouth pouting out; moſtly 


Deut, and the lips pinched cloſe, The words walk out 


24 rut, with a flow, ftiff, bombaſtic affectation of impor- 
| tance. The arms generally a-4imbo, and the legs at a 
Auſtance from one another, taking large tragedyſtri des. 
Obſtinacy adds to the aſpect of Nie, 4 * Jour 2 = 
like that of malice. See Malice, © 7 
Authority opens the countenance 3 ; but draws den the . 
brocvs a little, fo ares. to pe the on of 1 5 . 
Uravity. 5 
_ Commanding requires an air a little more Jaremprory, with 
| a look a little ſevere or ſtern, The hand is held out, and 
moved toward the perſon, to whom the order 1s given, with 7 
the palm upwards, and the head nods toward him. | 
Forbidding, on the contrary, draws the head backward, and 
puſhes the hand from one with the palm downward, as it 
going to lay it upon the perſon, to hold him down i immove- 
„that he may not do what is forbidden him. 
Aﬀrming, eſpecially with a judicial oath, is expreſſed 5 
{ifting the open right hand, and eyes, toward heaven ; > Or; 


5 wy ca 15 ada to, by laying me night band upon 
- the breaſt, 
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Denying is expreſſed by puſhing the open « hand fron 
one; and turning the face the contrary way. See Averſio. 

Differing | in ſentiment may be expreſſed as refuſing. See 
Kefuſing. 

Agreeing in opinion, or conviction „ As granting. See | 
Granting. 

Exborting, as by a general at the head of his army, re- 
quires a kind, complacent look ; unleſs matter of * has 
paſſed, as neglect of duty, or the like. 

Judging demands a grave, /teady look, with deep attention; 
the countenance altogether clear from any appearance of either 
Aisguſi or favour. The accents flow, diſtin#, emphatical, 
accompanied with /i/tle action, and that very grave. 

Reproving puts on a fern aſpect, roughens the voice, and 
is accompanied with ge/tures not much different from . | 
of thy eatening, but not ſo lively. | . 

Acquitting is performed with a benevolent, tang counte- 
nance, and tone of vozce ; the right hand, if not both, open, 
_ waved gently toward the parks acquitted, expreſhng oy- 
_ miſſion. See Diſmiſſing. 

_ Condemning aſſumes a ſevere look, but mixed with Pig 
The ſentence is to be expreſſed as with reluctance. | 
Teaching, explaining, enculcating, or giving orders to an in- 
ferior, requires an air of ſuperiority to be aſſumed. The 
| features are to be compoſed to an authoritative gravity. The 
eye ſeady, and oper, the eyebrow a little drawn down over it; 
but not ſo much as to look /ur/y or dogmatica/. The tone of 
voice varying according as the emphaſts requires, of which a 
god deal is neceſſary in expreſſing matter of this fort. The 
pitch of the voice to be frong and clear; the articulation di- 
Ainet; the utterance flow, and the manner peremptory. This 
is the proper manner of pronouncing the commandments in 
the communion office, But (I am ſorry to ſay it) they are 
too commoaly ſpoken in the ſame manner as the ages, 
than which nothing can be more unnatural, 
Pardoning differs from acquitting, in that he latter means 
clearing a perſon after trial of guilt; whereas the former 
ſuppoſes guilt, and ſignities merely delivering the guilty 
perſon from puni/hment. Pardoning requires ſome degree of 
Jeverity of aſpect and tone of voice, becauſe the pardoned per- 
ſon is not an object of entire mixed approbation ; otherwiſe 
its expreſſion is much the ſame as granting. Sec Granting. 
Arguing requires a cool, ſedate, attentive aſpect, and a clear, 
Aab, emphatical accent, with much demonſtration by the hand. 
It differs from teaching (fee Teaching) in chat the look ot 
eathority is not wanting in arguing. 
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Dijmyling, with attrebation, is done with a kind aſpeF anc! 
ene of voice; the right hand open, gently waved toward 
the perſon : with 4% /ſpleaſure, beſides the look and tone of 
voice which ſuit diſpleaſure, the hand is haſtily thrown ou: 


toward the perſon diſmiſſed, the back part toward him, the 


countenance at the ſame time turned away from him. 
n when accompanied with diſpleaſure, is expreſſed 
nearly in the ſame way. Without diſpleaſure, it is done with 
4 viſible reluctance, which occaſions the bringing out the 
words Honey, with ſuch a jake of the head, bd ſhrug ot 
the ſhoulders, as is natural upon bearing of meu haz, 


which gives us Concern. 


Granting, when done with meeferocd good - will, is accom- 


panied with a benevolent aſpect, and tone of voice; the right 


hand preſſed to the left breaſt, to ſignify how heartily the fa- 


vour is granted, and the benefactor's Joy in . it. 


Dependeucę. Sce 17 adeſty. 


_ Feneration, or worſhipping, compethends ſeveral articles, 
as aſcription, confe//1on, remorſe, interceſſion, thankſgiving, di- 


precation, petition, &c. Aſcription of honour and praiſe to 


the peerleſs and ſupreme Mlajeſty of heaven, and confe//ron, and 
deprecation, are to be uttered with all that humility of looks and 


geſture, which can exhibit the moſt profound /elf-aba/ſement and 
annihilation, before One, whoſe ſuperiority 1s infinite. The 

_ brad is a little raiſed, but with the moſt apparent timidity, and | 
. dread; the eye is lifted; but immediately caſt down again, or 


cloſed for a moment; the cyebroaus are drawn down in the moſt 


reſpectful manner; the features, and the whole body and 
limbs, are all compoſed to the moſt profound gravity ; one 
_ poſture continuing, without conſiderable change, during the 
whole performance of the duty. The 4nees bended, or the 
whole body preſtrate, or if the poſture be ſtanding, which ſcrip- 
ture“ does not diſallow, bending forward, as ready to pro- 


ſtrate itſelf. The arms /pread out, but modeſtly, as high as 
the breaſt; the hands open. The tone of the voice will be 


 ſubmiſſtve, timid, equal, trembling, weak, Juppliant. The 


words will be brought out with a viſible anxiety and diffidence = 
approaching to tation; few, and flew ; ; nothing of vain 
repelilion t, haranguing, flowers of rhetoric, or affected figure, 


of ſpeech; all fmplicity, humility, and lowlineſs, ſuch as be 


comes a repiile of the duſt, when preſuming to addreſs Him, 

whoſe greatneſo is tremendous beyond all created conception. 
In interceſſion for our fellow creatures, which is preſcribed in 
the ſcriptures t, and 1 in hani ing, the countenance will na- 
turall, 


Merk ri. 23. + Nat. 1.7. t Mat. v. 44, Luke vi. 28. 
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„ 
curally aſſume a ſmall degree of cheerfulne/; beyond what It 
was clothed with in con of ſin, and deprecarion of pu- 
niſhment. But all affected ornament of ſpeech, or Sefture 1 in 
devotion, deſerves the n cenſure, as being dome what 

much worſe than abſurd. 5 

Reſpcct for a ſuperior puts on the looks and geſture of 
ty; See Modeſty. 
| Hepe brightens the countenance ; arches the eyebrows ; gives 
the eyes an eager, wiſhful lo; opens the mouth to half a 
ſmile; bends the body a little forward, the feet equal ; ſpreads 
the arms, with the hand: open, As tO receive the object of its 
longings. The tone of the voice is eager, and unevenly in- 
clining to that of zoy ; but curbed by a degree of doubt and 
anxiely. Defire differs from hope, as to expreſſion, in this 
particular, that there is more appearance of dub? and 
anxjety in the former, than the latter. For it is one thing 

to dire what 15 agreeable, and another t to have a prof] pect of 
| actually cbtaining 9 | 

Defire expreſſes itſelf by Sending the body forward, and . 
fretching the arms toward the object, as to graſp it. The 
countenance ſmiling, but eager and wiſhful ; the eyes w ide open, 
and eyebrows raiſed; the mouth open; the tene of voice 
ſuppliant, but lively and cheerful, unleſs there be diftre/s 
as well as deſire; the expreions fluent and copious; if no 

words are uſed, % ighs inſtead of them; - but this 15 chiefly | in 
diſtreſs. 
Toene (ſucceſsful ) lights up the countenance into ſmiles, 

The forehead is /mocthed, and enlarged ; the exchrows are 
_ arched; the mouth a little cen, and n the eyes lan- 
guiſhing, and t, /but, dote upon the bel: ved object. The 
countenance aſſumes the eager and a look of 7 dire, (tee 
Defire above) but mixed with an air of ,in and re- 
þo/e. ey” accents are et, and winning 3 the rone of voice 
Ferſuaſt ve, flattering, 7. thetic, varicus, mu/cal, rapturous, a” 
in oy. (See Je. The attitude much the lame with that ct 
 defire. Sometimes both burds prefſed engerly to the Ben. 
Lowe, unſucceſsful, adds an air of gr; and e lauch : 
See Perplexity, and Melarchely. 

Giving, inviting, ſoliciting, and ſuch like actions, EY 
ſuppoſe ſome degree of afteftion, real, or pretended, arc 
accompanied with much the ſame looks and geſtures as ex- 
preſs love; but more moderate. 

Wonder, or amazement, {without any other interefling Pal- 
ſion, as [owe em, c.) opens the ci, and makes " em 
appear very prominent ; ſometimes raiſcs them to the ie,; , 
_ Iitener, and more expreſſively, fixe them on the object, 
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jf the cauſe of the paſſion be a pre/ent and wi/ible object, with 
the look, all except the wildneſs, of fear. (See Fear.) It 


the hands hold any thing, at the time, when the object of 


wonder appears, they immediately let it drop, unconſcious; 


and the whole body fixes in the com racted, ftooping poſture of 
amazement ; the mouth open; the hands held up open, nearly 
in the attitude of fear. (See Fear.) The firſt acceſs of this 


| WI ans tg as jou But it makes amends afterwards 


y a copious flow of words and exclamations. 


Admiration, a mixed paſſion, conſiſting of wonder, with 
love or efteem, takes away the familiar geſture, and expreſ-_ 
ſion of ſimple love. (See Lowe.) Keeps the reſpectful look, 


and attitude. (See Madeſiy and Veneration.) The eyes are 


| efened wide, and now and then raiſed toward heaven. The 
; mouth is opened. The hands are lifted up. The tone of the : 
voice rapturovs. This paſſion expreſſes itſelf coprouſly, 


making great uſe of the figure hyperbole. 


__ Gratitude puts on an aſpect full of complacency. (See Lowe. ) : 
If the object of it is a character greatly ſuperior, it expreſſes 


much ſubmiſſion. (See Modeſty.) The right hand preſſed 


upon the brea/? accompanies, very properly, the expreſſion _ 


of a ſincere and hearty ſenſibility of obligation. 


N 


Perfeafex puts on the looks of moderate love. (See Love. ) 


Its accents are ſoft, flattering, emphatical, and articulate. 


Tempting, or wvheedling, expreſſes itſelf much in the ſame 


Way; only carrying the fawwning part to excess. 


> * x ö 


ſincerity of the promiſer may be expreſſed by laying the 
right hand gently on the brea/?. e 


Aectation diſplays itſelf in a thouſand 


in à trance, and fixes them in that poſture ſo long that the 


brain of the beholder grows giddy. Then comes up, deep- | 


_ grumbling, a holy groan from the lower parts of the thorax ; 


but 


Cariaſity, as of a buſy- body, opens the eyes, and mouth, 
lengthens the neck, bends the body forward, and fixes it in ue 

poſture, with the hands nearly in that of admiration. See 

Aumiration. See alſo Deſire, Attention, Hope, Enquiry, and 


Promiſing is expreſſed with benevolent looks, the nod of 
conſent, and the open hands gently moved towards the perſon, 
to whom the promiſe is made; the palms upwards. The 


different geftures, 
mot ions, airs, and looks, according to the character, which 
the perſon affects. Affectation of learning gives a ſtiff r- 
mality to the whole perſon. The words come ſtalking out 
with the pace of a funeral proceſſion ; and every ſentence has 
the /olemnity of an oracle. Affectation of piety turns up the 
goggling whites of the eyes to heaven, as if the perſon were 
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but ſo tremendous in found, and ſo long protracted, tha: 
vou expect to ſee a goblin riſe, like an exhalation throng}, 
the ſolid earth. Then he begins to rock from fide to fide, | 
or backward and forward, like an aged pine on the fide of 


a hill, when a briſk wind blows. The hands are claſped to- 
gether, and often lifted, and the head often thaken with 


fool: vehemence. The tone of the voice is canting, or 
fing-ſong lullaby, not much diſtant from an Iriſh howl ; and 
the words godly doggrel. Affectation of beauty, and killing, 


puts a fine woman by turns into all ſorts of forms, appearance: 
and attitudes, but amiable ones. She undoes, by art, or ra- 
ther by awkwardneſs (for true art conceals itſelf) all that na- 


ture had done for her. Nature formed her almoſt an azge/, and 
ſhe, with infinite pains, makes herſelf a %,. Therefore 


this ſpecies of affectution is eaſily imitated, or taken off. 


Make as many, and as 20 gly grimaces, n tions, and eillurci, 


nas can be made; and take care that nature never peep out; 


and you repreſent coquetiſh affetation to the lite. | 
Slith appears by yawning, de/img, ſnoring, the head dang- . 
ling ſometimes to one fide, fomtimes to the other, the arms - 


and legs fretched out, and every fenen of the body unftrungy 
the eyes heavy, or claſed; the words, if any, crauul out of 
the mou: n, but half- formed, ſcarce audible to or ear, and 
_ Groken «ff in the middle by powerful ſeep. | 


People, who walk in their ſleep, (of w Lick our inimitable | 


: Shake/pear has, in his tragedy of MacBETH, drawn out a fine 
ſcene) are ſaid to have their eyes open; though they are not, 
the more for that, conſcious of any thing, but the e 

Wjhich has got poſſeſſion of their imagination. I never ſaw 
one of tho 

ner from nature; but ] ſuppoſe their ſpeech is pretty much 
like that of perſons dreaming, inarticulate, incoherent, and 

very different in its tore, from what it is, when WAKING « 


e perſons ; therefore cannot deicribe their man- 


Intoxication ſhews itielf by the eyes Half but, fleepy, fi upid, 
rnflamed. An idiot ſmile, a ridicul»us /urline/s, or affected 
bravado, diſgraces the bloated countenance. The mouth open 


tumbles out nonſenſe in heaps, without articulation enough 


for any ear to take it in, and unworthy of attention, if it 
could be taken in. 'The head ſeems too heavy for the neck. 


Ihe arms dongle from the thoulders, as if they were almoſt 
cut away, and hung hy ſhreds. The /egs zorter and bend at 
the knees, as ready to „ent under the weight of the recling 
body. And a general incapacity, corporeal and mental, exhi- 


bits human nature ſunk below the brutal. | 
Anger, (violent) or rage, expreſſes itſelf with 0 n- 


rerr Nen, noi/e, Sar feat, and trepidation. T he neck fAretebea 
C4. ts * 
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dut; the head farwward, often nodding and /aten in A menacing 
manner, againſt the object of the paiiton. Ihe ger red, ined 


famed, ſtaring, rolling, and ſparkling; the eyebrows drawn 


dotun over them, and the frehead wrinkled into clouds. 1 
The noſtrils flretched wide ; ev ery wen felled 5 every m. cle c 

fraincd ; the breaſt heaving, an. d the breath fetched hard. 
The mouth open, and drawn on cach fide toward the ears, 
Mewing the teeth, in a gnaſhing poſlure. The face bloated, 
pale, red, or ſometimes almoſt black. The fret amping; 
the right arm often zHrow? out, and menacing W 1th the clenched 
1 eaten, and a — and en agitation of the whole | 
Pee vi/hneſ/s, or ill- nature, is a lower Sinn of: anger; and 

is therefore expreiled in the above manner, only more t 
rate; with half-Jentences, and brotes: Jpeeches, uttered haſtily; 


the upper lip drawn up di N the ges a upon the | 


Fab object of diſpleaſure. 


Malice, or ſpite, ſets the Jaws, or fee with the A TY 
ſends blaſting fafhes from the ces ; draws the month toward 
the ears; clenches both #/7s, and b:1ds the elbgwvs in a /lrain- 


irg manner. The rene of voice and expre/icn, are much the 


lame with that of auge,; but the pitch not ſo lad. 


Endy is a little more moderate in its en ch an malice ; 
but much the ſame in kind. os | 


_ Revenge expreſſes itſelf as Malice. 


Craety See Auger, aver, = Malice, and the other 
zraſcible paſſions. 


- Complaining, as when one 13. under violent bodily pain, | 


Gif ts the features ; ; almoſt ce, the 9. ſometimes razr; 


them 10% fully; > opens the mouth ; gucljhes with the ect h 5 
ara cu up the upper lip; ; Craws aczun the head Ups) n tne 7 7 01, 
and the whole boay together. Ihe wrms arc violently een: 
ar thc elbows, and the ts ſtrong ly cliunched. Ihe voice 1s 
uttered in Proans, lam: nt ations, 26d eee Extreme 
deut produces famting, and death. | Fon 5 
Fate gue, from ſevere labour, gives a oc 445 ger to 


the whole body. The „„ l i jccted. (See Grief | 
The arms hang liſtleſs; the buds, it {itting, or lying along 


be not the polture, * 5, as in old age. (See Derag ge.) 


The g, if walking, are draggrd heavily along, and ſeem 


atevery ſtep ready to bend under the weight of the body. 


he weice is area, and the 4vord; hardly n articu. 
lated to be underſtood. 


Awerſion, or hatred, exprefſcd to, or of any perſon, or 
thing, that is odious to the {peaker, occations his drawing 
pack, as 4 3 the 3 IAC of u hat he hates ; 3 tac hands, 


at 


„„ ed 
at the ſame time, thrown out /pread, as if to keep it off. 
| The face turned axvay from that tide toward which the hands 
are thrown out; the eyes looking angrily and ajquin! the ſame 
way the hands are directed; the eyebrows drawn downward ; 
the upper lip diſdainfully drawn up; but the teeth let. "The 
pitch of the voice /oud ; the tore Miding. uncqual, Jurly, wehe- 
ment. The ſentences ſhort, and abrupt. 5 
| Commendation, or approbation, from a ſuperior, puts on 
the aſpect of love (excluding Deſire, and Respect and ex- 
preſſes itſelf in a id tone of voice; the arms gently /pread ; 
the palms of the hands toward the perſon approved. Exhort- 
| ing, or encouraging, as of an army by a general, is expreited | 
with ſome part ot the looks and action of courage. | 5 
Frealouſj would be likely to be well expreſſed by one, who 
had often ſeen priſoners tortured in the dungeons of the 222 
| guiſition, or who had ſeen what the dungeons of the inqui- 
ſition are the bett earthly embl-m of; 1 mean Hell. For 
nert to being in the pope's, or in Satan's priſon, is the tor 
ture of him who is poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of jealouſy. Being 
a mixture of paſſions directly contrary to one another, the 
perſon, whoſe ſoul is the feat of ſuch confuſion and tumult, 
muſt be in as much greater miſery than Prometheus, with the 
vulture tearing his liver, as the pains of the mind are greater 
than thoſe of the body. Jealouly is a ferment of love, ha- 
red, hope, fear, ſhame, anxiety, ju/prcion, grief, pity, envy, 
pride, rage, cruelty, vengeance, maduc/s, and it there be any 
other tormenting paſſion, which can agitate the human mind. 
Therefore to expreſs jealouſy well, requires that one kno- 
ho to repreſent juſtly all theſe paſſions by turns (See Love, 
Hatred, &c.) and often ſeveral of them together. Fealouſy 
. thews itſelf by reſtleſſneſs, peewvijhneſs, thoughtfulneſs, anxiety, 
. «abjence of mind. Sometimes it burſts out in piteous com- 
Pluint, and aveeping ; then a gleam of hope, that all is yet 
well, lights up the countenance into a momentary ſmile, _ 
immediately the face clouded with a general gloom, ſhews 
the mind overcaſt again with horrid /uſp:icions, and frightful 
imaginations. Then the arms are folded upon the breaſt ; the 
/jis violently clenched; the rolling, bloody eyes dart fury, He 
hurries to and fro; he has no more re, than a ſhip in a 
_ troubled ſea, the ſport of winds and waves. Again he com- 
Poſes himſelf a little to reflect on the charms of the ſuſpected 
perſon. She appears to his imagination like the /eveetne/s of 
the riſing daun. Then his monfter-breeding fancy repre- 
_ ſents her as fulſe, as the is fair. Then he roars out as one 
on the rack, when the cruel engine rends every joint, and 
every ſinew burſts. Then he throws himſelf on the ground. 
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a He beats his head againſt the pavement. Then he ſprin g. up, 


and with the look and action of a fury burſting hot from 
the abyſs, he ſnatches the inſtrument of death, and, after 


_ ripping up the boſom of the loved, ſuſpected, hated, la- 
4 596 fair one, he ſtabs himſelf to the heart, and exhibits 
a ſtriking proof, how terrible a creature a puny mortal Is, 

when agitated by an internal paſſion. 


Dotage, or infirm old age, ſhews itſelf by talkati weneſe, 


Boaſting of the paſt, hellowneſs of eyes and cheeks, dimne/s of 
fight, deafneſs, tremor of voice, the accents, through default 
of teeth, ſcarce inte/ligible ; hams weak, knees tortering, head 
a7 parahtic, hollow coughing, frequent expectoration, breathleſs 
 nvheezing, laborious groaning, the body ſtooping under the in- 
ſupportable load of years, which _ will cruſh it into the 
duſt, from whence it had its origin. = 5 


Folly, that is, of a natural zdior, gives the face a an hint : 


| thoughtle(s, brainleſs grin. The eyes dance from object to 


object, without ever fixing ffeadily upon any one. A thou- 


ſand different and incoherent paſſions, looks, geſtures, Jperches, | 
1 and abjurdities, are played off every moment, - 


Diſtraction opens the eyes to a frightful wideneſs; rolls them : 


1 haſtily and wildly from object to object: diſtorts every a- 
ture; gnaſhes with the teeth; agitates all the parts of the %; 
| rolls in the duſt ; foams at "the mouth; utters, with hideous 


bellowings, execrations, blaſphemies, and all that is fierce and 


outrageous ; ruſhes furiouſly on all who approach ; and, it not 
_ reſtrained, zears its own fleſh, and deſtrays itfelf 
Sicltneſt has infirmity and feebleneſs in every motion and 
_ utterance. The eyes dim, and almoſt cloſed ; cheeks pale and 
hollow; the jaw fallen; the head hung down ; as if too 
| heary to be — by the neck. A general inertia pre- 


vails. The vice trembling; the utterance through the noſe; 


every ſentence accompained with a groar ; the hand ſhaking, 


and the 4nees fettering under the "WY 6 or the body n. | 


helpleſs on the bed. 


Fainting produces 2 ſudden MO EH of all that holds 


the human frame together, every ſinew and ligament un- 
ſtrung. The colour flies from the vermilion cheek; the 
ſparkling eye grows dim. Down the body drops, as helpleſs, 
and ſenſeleſs, as a maſs of clay, to which, by its colour 
and appearance it ſeems * to reſol ve ijelf, Which 
leads me to conclude with 


Death, the awful end of all fleſh; which exhibits nothing 


in appearance different from what I have been juſt deſcribing ; _ 
for fainting continued ends in death; a ſubject almoſt too 


/erious to be made a matter of aruficial imitation. 
Leno 
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| Lower degrees of every paſſion are to be expreſſed by more 
moderate exertions Of voice and geſture, as every public 
ſpeaker's. diſcretion will ſuggelt to him. 3 
Mixed paſſions, or emotions of the mind, require a mixed 
_ expreſſion. Pity, for example, is com poſed of grief and love. 
It is therefore evident, that a correct ſpeaker muſt, by his 
looks and geſtures, and by the tone and pitch of his voice, 
expreſs both grief and love, in expreſſing pry, and fo of the 
There may be other humours or paſſions, beſide theſe, 
Which a reader, or ſpeaker, may have occaſion to expreſs. 
But theſe are the principal. And, if there be any others, 
they will occur among the following examples for practice 
taken from various authors, and rules will be given for ex- 
preſſing them. And though it may be alleged, that /me of _ 
_ theſe paſſions, or humours, are ſuch, as hardly ever come in 


| the way of the ſpeaker at the bar, in the pulpir, or either 


Houſe of parliament, it does not therefore follow, that the 
labour of ſtudying and practiſing the proper ways of ex- 
preſſing them is 2 les. On the contrary, every ſpeaker 
will find his account in enlarging his ſphere of practice. A 


gentleman may not have occaſion every day, to dance a mi- 


nuet but he has occaſion to go into company every day: 


and he will go into a room with much the better grace for 5 
huis having learned to dance in the moſt ee g. manner. 


The orator may not have actual occaſion to expreſs anger, 
jealouſy, malice, and ſome few others of the more violent paſ- 
ſions, for which I have here given rules. But he will, by 
applying his organs of elocution to expreſs them, acquire a 
maſterly eaſe and fluency, in expreſſing thoſe he has actually 
c(c4caſion to expreſs. JJ 
It is to be remembered, that the action, in expreſſing the 
various humours and paſſions, for which I have here given 
rules, is to be ſuited to the age, /ex, condition, and circum- 
 ftances of the character. Violent anger, or rage, for example, 
is to be expreſſed with great agitation (ſee Anger) but the 
rage of an infirm cd nau, of a woman, and of a youth, are 
all different from one another, and from that of a man in 
the floxver of his age, as every ſpeaker's diſcretion will 
ſuggeſt. A hero may thew fear, or ſenſibility of pain: but 
not in the ſame mauner as a girl would expreſs thoſe ſenſa- 
tions. Grief may be expreſſed by a perſon reading a me- 
lancholy ſtory, or deſcription, in a room. It may be acted 
upon che ſtage. It may be dwelt upon by the pleader at 
the bar; or it may have a place in a ſermon. The paſſion 
eo % | bs 
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is till grief. But the manner of expreſling it will be dit- 
ferent in each of the ſpeakers, if they have judgment. 

A correct ſpeaker does not make a movement of limb, or 
feature, for which he has not a rea/on. If he addreſſes * 
den, he looks αναν. If he ſpeaks to his fellow-creatures, 
he looks round por them. The ſpirit of what he ſays, or is 
jaid to him, appears in his 4%. If he expreſſes amazement, 
or would excite it, he % up his hands and eyes. If he u- 
wites to virtue and happineſs, he ſpreads his arms, and lat 
benevolence, It he threatens the vengeance of heaven againſt 
vice, he bends his eyebrow into eats, and menaces with his 
arm and countenance. He does not necdleſiy /awv the air with 
| His arm, nor fab himſelf with his fager. He does not clap 

nis right hand upon his breaſt, unleis he has occaſion to ſpeak 
of him/e!f, or to introduce conſcience, or ſomewhat ſentimental. 
He does not ſtart back, unleſs he wants to expreſs horror or 


aue. en. Ile does not come forward, but when he has oc- 


cafion to Vlicit. He does not razye his voice, but to exprets 
tomewhat peculiarly emphatical. He does not /oxver it, but 
20 contraſt the rai/ing of it. His epes, by turns, according to 
the humour of the matter he has to expreſs, /parkle fury; 
Brighten into joy; glance diſdain; melt into grief; nun diſ- 

gut and hati ed; Jag 45 into lore; or glare diſtraction. 
But to apply pr eper /y, and in a 'maſterly manner, the al- 
moſt endletly various external expreſſions of the differe nt 
paſſions and emotions of the mind, for which nature has 
0 Curiouſly fitted the human frame hic labor ere 

15 the difficulty. Accordingly a 9 public ſpeaker 
is truly a phenix, But much eh than all this, is generally 
X 7 ſufficient for moſt occaſions. 5 
There is an error, which is too 1ncon!! ere received by 
many judicious pertons, c.. that a public ſpeaker's ſhewing | 
himſelf to be in carneſt, will alone ſecure him of duly acting 
is audience. Were this true, the enthuſiaſtic rant of the Fa- 
uatic, who is often very much in earzef, ought to pleaſe the 

judicicus; in whom, on the contrary we know, it excites, 
only laughter, or pity. It is granted, that nature is the rule by 
which we are to /pea#, and to judge of propriety in ſpeak- 
ing. And every public /peater, who faithtully, and in a ma- 
ſterly manner, Holloaes that univerial guide, commands atten- 
zien and approbation. But a ſpeaker may, either through in- 
curable natural deficiency, or by deviating into ſome incor- 
_ 11gtble ad/urdty of manner, expreſs the real and the acarm 
ſentiments of his heart, in ſuch an awkward way, as ſhall 
cliectually defeat his whole en upon thoſe who hear him, 
3 -and 
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and render him/c,/F the object of their Waben It is not 
enough as Quintilian“ ſays, to be a human creature, to 
make a good /peaker. As, on one hand, it is ut true, that 
a ſpeaker's ſhewing himſelf in earnc/7 is alone /uffc:ent, fo 
on the other, it is certain, that 1t he does not Jeem to be in 
car neſt &, he cannot but fail of his deſign. 

There is a true ſublime i in d-{zvery, as in the cer imitative 
arts; in the nauer as well as in the matter, of what an 
orator delivers. As in poetry, painting, ſculpture, muſic, and 
the other elegancies, the true /ub/ime conſiſts in a ſet of ma- 
/terly, large, and 2%. t\rokes of art, ſuperior to florid little- 
ne/s; ſo it is in delivery. the accents are to be clear and ar- 
ticulate; every ua, /; ſtanding o from that which is next 
to it, ſo that they might be numbered as they proceed. 'The 
:nflections of the voice are to be {0 diltin&tly ſuited to the 
matter, that the humour or paſſion; might be #yowwn by the 
ſound of the voce only, where there could not be one word 

heard. And the variations are to be, like the full ſwelling 
Julas of the drapery in a line pens, or ſtatue, bed and free, 
and forcible. | 
True eloquence. dons: not wait for cool Ae er. Like 
: irres ſtible beauty, it tranſports, it raviſocs, it commands the 
admiration of all, who are within its reach. If it allows 


tame to criticiſe, it is not genuine. It ought to hur ry us out of 


ourſelves, to engage and /wailow up our whole attention; to 
rice every thing out of our minds, beſides the ſalject it 
would hold forth, and the 5, it wants to carry. The 
hearer finds himſelf as unable to reſiſt it, as to blow out a 
| ronflagr ation with the breath of his mouth, or to op the ſtream 
vl a river with his hand. His pafſicrs are no longer his 
on, The orator has taken proſſe/ren of them; and with 
ſaperior power, acc them to whatever he Ae. 
There is no eartly olieet capable of making ſuch war - 
„ and ſuch forabl: impreſſious upon the human mind, as 


= 5 . ſpcater, In viewing the artificial Creations, 


which flow from the pencil of a Raphael, the critical ego bs. 
indeed delighted to a high pitch, and, the delight is ra- 

tional, becauſe it flows from ſoufces, union to beings be- 
low the rational ſphere. But the car remains wholly 11. 
engaged and un-entertainea. _ | 


. 


* 13 On AT, p. 442: 


I —S1 vis me flere, 40 lendum 9 
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In liftening to the raptures of Corelli, Geminiani, and 
Handel, the flood of pleafure which pours upon the ear, is 
almoſt too much for — nature. And muhic applied to 


erxpreſs the ſublimities of poetry, as in the oratorio of Sam- 
ſon, and the Allegro and Pen ſoroſo, yields a pleaſure ſo truly 


rational, that a Plato, or a Socrates, need not be aſhamed to 


declare their /en/ibility of it. But here again, the che has 


not its gratification. For the opera (in which action is 
joined with mufic, in order to entertain the eye at the ſame 


time with the ear) I muſt beg leave, with all due ſubmiſſion 
to the taſte of the great, to conſider as a forced conjunction of 


two things, which nature does not allow to go together. For 


it never will be other than unnatural, to ſee heroes fighting, 


commanding, threatening, lamenting, and making love in the 
warblings of an Italian -. 


It is only the elegant /þeaker, who can at once regale the 
25 with the view of its moſt amiable object, the human 


orm in all its glory; the ear with the original of all muſic, 
the under/tanding with its proper and natural foed, the know- 


| ledge of important truth; and the imagination with all that, : 


in nature, or in art, is beautiful, ſublime, or wonderful. For 


dhe orator's feld is the univer/e, and his ſubjects are all that 
is 4nown of God, and his works; of ſuperior natures, good 
and evil, and their works; and of terreſtrials, and their works. 


In a conſummate ſpeaker, whatever there is of corporea! 
dignity, or beauty, the majeſty of the human face divine, the 


grace of action, the piercing glance, or gentle languiſb, or fiery 
flaſh of the eye; whatever of lively paſſion, or ſtriking emotion 
of mind, whatever of fine imagination, of wiſe reflection, or 
irreſiſtible rea/oning ; whatever of excellent in human nature, 
all that the hand of the Creator has impreſſed, of his own _ 
image upon the nobleſt creature we are acquainted with, all 


this appears in the conſummate ſpeaker to the higheſt advan- 
tage. And whoever is proof againſt ſuch a diſplay of all 
that is noble in human nature, muſt have neither eye nor ear, 
nor paſſion, nor imagination, nor taſte, nor underſtanding. 


I hougz it may be alleged, that a great deal of gefure, or 
action, at the Gar, or in the pulpit, eſpecially the latter, is 
not wanted, nor is quite in character; it is yet certain, that 
there 15 no part of the man, that has not irs proper attitude, 
Ihe eyes are not to be rolled along the cieling, as if the ſpeaker 
thought himſelf in duty bound to take care how the flies be- 
have themſelves. Nor are they to be conſtantly caſt down 
upon the ground, as if he were before his judge receiving 


ſentence of death. Nor to be fixed upon one point, as if he 
| „ =, = I 
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ſaw a ghoſt. The arms of the preacher are not to be . 
lefly thrown out, as if he were drowning in the pulpit, or 
brandiſhed, after\the manner of the ancient pugiles, or boxers, 


exerciſing themſelves by fighting with their own ſhadow, to 


prepare them for the Olympic conteſts. Nor, on the con- 
_ trary, are his hands to be pocketed up, nor his arms to hang by 
his fides as lank as if they were both auichered. The head 
ii not to ſtand fixed, as if the ſpeaker had a p crick 
in his neck. Nor is it to 0 at every third word, as if he 
| were acting Jupiter, or his would-be-ſon Alexander *® 
A judicious ſpeaker is maſter of ſuch a variety of decent 
and natural mation, and has ſuch command of attitude, that 
he will not be long enough in one poſture to offend the eye of 
the ſpectator. The matter, he has to pronounce, will ſug- 
geſt the propriety of changing from time to time, his l, 
| bis poſture, his motion, and tone of voice, which if they were 
to continue too long the /ame, would become ?edious, and 
irtſome to the beholders. Yet he is not to be every moment 
changing poſture, like a harlequin, nor throwing his hands 
about, as if he were ſthewing legerdemain tricks. 
Above all things, the public ſpeaker is zever to forget 
the great rule, ARs EST CELARE ARTEM. It would be in- 
| finitely more pleaſing to ſee him deliver himſelf with as 


little motion, and no better attitude, than thoſe of an E- 


gyptian mummy, than diſtorting himſelf into all the viala- 
| tions of decorum, which afectation produces. Art, ſeen 
RSS TT TC... 
Medetyought ever to be conſpicuous in the behaviour of all, 
_ whoare obliged to exhibit themſelves before the eye of the 
public. Whatever of gefture, or exertion of voice, ſuch per- 


ſions uſe, they ought to appear plainly to be drawn into them 


by the importance, ſpirit, or humour, of the matter. If the 
_ ſpeaker uſes any arts of delivery, which appear plainly to be 
 fadied; the effect will be, that his awkward attempt to work 

upon the paſſions of his hearers, by means, of which he is 
not maſter, will render him odious and contemptible to them. 
Wich what F and pedantic /elrmnity do ſome public ſpeakers 
utter ?houghts, ſo trifling, as to be hardly worth uttering at all! 
And what unnatural and unſuitable tones of voice, and ge/tr- 
calations, do others apply, in delivering what, by heir 


With raviſh'd ears 

The monarch hearsz | 

Aſſumes the god, 

Affe cds to nod, 5 

And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. | 
Dry.ler's Onr. 
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manner ot delivering, one would be apt to queſtion, not 
only whether it is their ws compoſiton, but whether che 7 


| really underſtand it. 


'The clergy have one confiderable apology "BER the . 


wardneſs of the p/acc they ſpeak from. A pulpit is, by its 


very make, neceſſarily dc/fructive of all grace of attitude. 
What could even a 7 do in a tub, juſt big enough for 
him to fand in immer. Jed up to the arm-pits, pillowing his 
chin upon its caſoion, as Milton deſcribes the ſun upon the 


orient wave? But it is hardly to be expected, that this, or 
any other impropriety in ſacred matters, of which there are 


many greater, ſhould be aller ed. Errors, in them, become, 


buy long eſtabliſhment, /acred'i]. And ] doubt not, but ſome 
of the narrower part of the c/ergy, as well as of the people, 
would think any other form of a pulpit, than the pre/er, 
though much fitter for exh:6:/ug the ſpeaker to an advan- 
tage, an innovation likely to prove dangerous to Tengen, and, 
Which is worſe, to the chu | 


Nor 15 it to be expected, that decorum of manner in preach- 


ing ſhould be carried to any great perfection in England, 

While reading is thought to be preaching. If the Greek and 
Roman oritors had read their ſermons, the effect would 
hae been, I iuppoſe, pretty much the ſame as that which 

| ſermons produce among us. The hearers might have, many 


O 


of them, dropped aſleep. In ſome foreign countries, preachers 
are ſo much aware of the diſadvantage of reading, that ſuch, 
as have weak memories, have a prompter behind, in the pul- 
pit, out of ſight. However, it muſt be 3 that if 
5 preachers would beſtow a little pains in committin 
_ mory the ſubſtance of their diſcourſes, ſo as not to be flawes 
to written actes, and endeavour to gain a tolerable readine/; 
at extemporary amplification (which at the bar is ixdiſpenſable) 


g to ne- 


their diſcourſes might have , though the eze ſhould now 


and then be c upon the notes, if not in a clumſy manner, 


and with he/itation. Quintilian + himſelf will not object to 


ſo much uſe of notes, as T have here allowed ; though he abſo- 


"_ * his orator to be PAW of a memory t. 
To 


Idee the writings of many of the clergy themſelves to this purpoſe, a 
Dr. Clarke, Hare, Hoadley, Whiſtan, Clayton, Kc. the CAN DID D 1 


SITIONS, and the CONFESSIONAL. 


+ Inft. Orat. L. x. C. vii. | | | 

1 Dean Swift, in his LX TTER To A .Founs crrscvuan, writes, 2 
on this ſubject, as follows: 

I cannot but think, that what 1 is read, differs as 3 from what is 


00 . wit bout beak, as a copy does ; from an original. At the ſame 


„% tim 
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To hear a judicious and elegant diſcourſe from the pulpit, 
which would, in print, make a noble figure, murdered by 
him, who had learning and taſte to compote it, but, hav- 
ing been neglected as to one important part of his educa- 1 
tion, knows not how to deliver it otherwiſe than with a | 

tone between /inging and /aying, or with a nod of his head, 
to enforce, as with a hammer, every emphatical word, or 
with the ſame unanimated monotony, in which ho was afoul 
to repeat Qu genus at Weſtminſter-ſchool; what can be 
| imagined more lamentable ! Yet what more common / Were 
the educators of youth intended for the miniſtry, of the 
opinion of the prince of orators, viz. that delivery is the 
firſt, ſecond, and ird part of »ratory, they would ue ſome 
er. from the many 4% nece//ary parts of ſchool learning to 
apply it to one fo very Mntial; without which the weight 
of the moſt /acred ſubject, the greateſt depth of critical 4% 
fuiſition, the moſt unexceptionable rea/oning, the moſt accu- 
rate arrangement of matter, and the molt iriking ener; y of 
Ayle, are all off upon an audience; who fit unaffected, and 
_ depart unimproved. From hence it is, that, while places of 
public 4vor/hip are almoll empty, theatres are crowded. Yet 
in the former the molt intereſting ſubjects are treated. In the. 
latter all is fi4ion. To the former all are invited without any 
5 expence. 'The charge and trouble of attending the latter are 
_ confiderable. But it will not be otherwiſe, ſo long as the 
| ſpeakers in the former take no more pains to enforce their 
public inſtructions, than if they delivered fctions, and thoſe in 
the /atter beſtow ſo much to make f#ions ſeem true. It may 
be ſaid, this obſervation has often been made before. The 
more is the pizy. And it ought to be often made ew. and 
to be dwelt upon, till the fault is amended. = 

Did preachers labour to acquire a maſterly delivery, places | 

ol public i»/truction would be crowded, as places of public 
diverſion are now. Rakes and Infdels, merely to ſhew their 

tate, would frequent them. Could all HeQuent: _ and 
none * * 


4 time I em fully ſenſible, what an extreme difficulty | it would be upon 
vou to alter this; and that if you did, your ſermons would be much 
_ © leſs valuable than otherwiſe, for want of time to improve and correct 
-< them, -1 would therefore gladly come to a a compromiſe with vou in 
„this matter,” 
He then goes on to adviſe, that he mould write his 3 in a large 
fair hand, and read them over ſeveral times before delivering them, ſo as to 
| be able, with the help of an eye caſt down now aud then ugoa the ben , 
to e them with eaſe and jorce. | | 


F 
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it is common to hear complaints, from the clergy, 4 tie 
inattention of their hearers, even to di , and ſometimes to 
profound eh But where does this complaint fall at 4? 
Even upon the preachers themſelves, who addreſs their hearers 
with ſuch co/dne/5 and indiference, as to leave them n1thing 
to do, but to go 7 eb. Let the preacher but exert himſelf 
properly, and he may defy his hearers to go to Jeep, or with- 
draw their attention for a moment. 
Tue clergy are likewiſe very full of their complaints of the 
little et their labours produce. Infidelity and vice, they 
cry, prevail more than ever. Churches are poorly filled. 
And thoſe, who attend, for faſhion” 8 Hake, are not much 
better than their neighbours. _ 
But what is the p/atz Engliſb of this lamentable outery'? 
* hy, truly, that they find people 15th to go to the places 
of public inſtruction to be 4di/gu/ted or lulled to flrep. And, 
_ that, when they have he there, they cannot perſuade them 
to quit their vices and follies by Ling twenty minutes upon 
a velvet cuſhion, and reading to them a /earned diſcourse. 
That they cannot w-arm them to the love of virtue by a cal, 
ill read, pulpit harangue. That they cannot win their a 
fections whilit they neglect all the natural means for Working 


upon the human paſſe ns. That they cannot 4indie in them 


that burning zeal which ſuits the moſt important of all in- 
tereſts, by talking to them with the coolne/s of a ſet of Stoic 
ppbilaſophers, of the terrors of the Lord, of the avorm, that 
newer dies, and the fire, that is not quenched, and of future 
glory, henour, and . of en N „and 
| heavenly thrones. | | 
I know it is common for preachers to plead, in oxenſ of -- 
the frigidity of their manner in addreſſing their audiences, 
their modeſty, and fear of being accuſed of Station. But, 
are theſe any hindrance to the e elccution of the actors, or even 
of the actr os; who, by ſtudy, and practice, come to get 
the better of timidity, and to attain an elegant and correct 
atterance (and are indeed, the ouly ſpeakers we have in Eng- 
land) without any appearance of affetation ; which w >uld/ 
render them wn/furable. But do our preachers, in general, 
beſtow any thought, or uſe any means, of any kind, for 1m- 
proving taemſelve: in ſpeaking ? The younger part of the 
players rehearſe, und practiſe over and oder, MARY A bine, and 
are lang under the 24e of the principal actors, before they 
appear in public. But there are, I believe, 0 other public 
ſpeakers among us, who take ſuch pains; though they be- 
« liow great Saiẽ in improving themſclves in learning; which 
| news, that the nenlect of 4% 5s accompliſhment Ls mor 2 cwing 
LO 
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to the' vant of a due ſenſe of its uſe alreſi, than to any other. 
cauſe. And yet, of the two, /carning is much Jeſs necefary 

to a preacher, than ſkill in porſuading. Quintilian“ makes 
this latter the jupreme excillence in his orator. 

Let the reader only conſider, that a fhreemater, or a taylor, 
is under 2 77 aher ſeven years, at leaſt, before he ſets up for 
himſelf. But the preacher goes into the pulpit at once, without 
ever having had oze In, or article of inſtruction in that part 
ot his art, which is the chef and moſt weighty, and without 
hf ch all his cer accompliſhments are worth MO toward 
gaining the end Of preaching, 

It may be alleged, that the cg cannot be expected th .- 
5 be great Cruters for x, Or 2 5 11dred pounds a year, which 
| poor! pittunce is as much as many hundreds, I may ſay thou- 
fands, of them, have to maintzin themſelves ang their fa ami- | 
| lies. . - more is the pity. | 7 | 5 

But there are many players v ho do not get more than the 
lower Gorey. And vet they fend) hard, for no greater en- 
courage ment, and atuall. acquire ſuch fill in aver ing upon 
the poſfors of mankind, that, for my part, if I wanted to 

have a compoſition of mine ace! /1-ier, I would put it into 
the hands of a ſecond- rate 1 ver, rather than of an) preacher | 
L ever heard. 
What chuld be imagined more clegant, TI entertainment. 
alone Were bouche; wat more uſeful, if the goed of mankind. 
wer? the objeet, than the ſacred function of preaching, pro- 
J. performed Mere the moſt inter ging of ſubjects treated 
nk proper perſpicvity and adequate judgment, and well 
wre u ht diſccurie> delivered to liftening crowds with that 
& emit) Which becomes a teacher of Divine trath, and with 
th; AT nor 255 which mould mew, that the preac Her ſpoke from 
hs hv heart, and meant to ipeak to the hearts of his bearers, 
what , might not f Loa Mankind are not «vcd, or 
fone. I hey are undoubtedly c CaPal vie of being raufed and 
Harthd. They may be drazen, and allured. The voice of an 
able preacher, thundering out the Prvine Loreat e. „1g againlt 
ire, would be in the eas of tho offend) „as if lie heard the 
found of the laſt zue iummoning the dead to Juag zment. 
| And the © CER e call of Mercy en coul aging the terriſed. and al- 
matt p. ring por itent to lool: up to his offended heavenly 
Fat cher, W ould jcem: is the ſens wu of angels. A hole 2 multitude 
micht! be Vd to the ſeies. The world of ſpirits might be 
„pe, to the eyes or their minds. The terrors of thar 
punlument, which awaits vice; the Zlories of that Late, to 


* which 
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which virtue will, through Divine favour, raiſe the pious, 
might be, by a powerful preacher, rendered pre/ent to gheir 
9 with ſuch conviction, as would make inde- 
lible impreffions upon their hearts, and work a ſubſtantial re- 
formation in their lives“. 5 a 
The convincing and irrefragable proof, that real and im- 
portant «Fes might be produced by preachers, by a proper 
application of oratory to the purpoſes of inſtructing and 
amending mankind, is, That oratory has been, in all times, 
| Known adually to produce great alterations in men's ways of 
thinking an a8ing, And there is no denying fads. To 
bring inſtances of this in a copious manner, as the ſubject 
might deſerve, would be to quote more hiſtory than could 
be comprehended in ſuch a volume as this. Nor can any 
reader imagine, an art could have been, in all free govern- _ 
ments, fo laboriouſly cultivated by fate/men, had they not 
found it % ul in the fare. Do we not, in our own times, 
ſee the feels produced by it in the Britiſh parliament? But 
if any one ſhould allege, that there is zorhing in the power 
of preachers by means of oratory ; does it not follow, that 
then the whole function of preaching may as well be laid 
afide ? For, if good ſpeaking will have no effect upon man- 
| Kind, ſurely bad will have none, . 
EKReaſoning a 2 one would conclude, that we ſhould 
| ſee both the ſtudy, and the effects of oratory, carried to 2 
pitch beyond what they reached in the ancient times of Hea- 
 theniſm. Have we not the advantage of thoſe noble models, 
which the antients ſtruck out by the mere force of natural 
aunaſſiſted genius? Ought we not to exceed thoſe models? But 
do we come up to them? Have we not incomparably clearer 
views of nature, and of all #ncwledge, than the antients had ? 
Have we not whole ciences of which they knew nothing? 
The Newtonian philoſophy alone! to what /entiments does 
it lift the mind! How do the ideas, it gives us, of immen/ity 
filled with innumerable worlds revolving round innumera- 
able ſuns; thoſe worlds themſelves the centres of others ſe- 
condary to them; all artracting; all attrated ; ealightening, 
or receiving light ; at diſtances unmeaſurable, but all under 
one law !-—how do theſe ideas tend to rai/e our conceptions 
of the Author of ſuch a work! Ought not our productions to 
exceed theirs, who had no ſuch helps to enrich and enliver 
their imaginations ? But above all, as much as the heavens 
* Quiniilian (Ins r. Onar, L. vi. C. ii.) makes the knowledge and 
command of the pathetic, the main inſtrument of perſuafics, which, ac- 
cording. to him, is the great buſineſs of the orator, | 1 


r 

are higher than the earth, ſo much ought the views which 
revelation preſents us with, to ennoble all our produ7ion; above 
thoſe of the antients, on whom that glorious light never 
ſhone! What had a Demoſihenes, or a Cicero, to inſpire fo 
divine an ardor into their addrefles to the people, compared 
with thoſe /ublime doctrines, which angelt deſire earneſtly to 
pry * into? lf the poetical de/cr:/ption of Jupiter thaking 

heaven with his nod, warmed the zmagination of a Phidias 
to ſuch a pitch, as enabled him to produce the moſt ma- 
jeſtic piece of ſtatuary, that ever was beheld; and if the 
imagination of the author t of that poetical deſcription was 
exalted by the ſcenes he ſaw, and the learning he acquired by 


travelling into Egypt, and other parts; how ought the genius 


of the chri/tian orator to be elevated, how ought both his com- 
_ poſitions, and his manner of delivering them, to ſhine ſupe- 
rior to all that antiquity ever ſaw; as he enjoys ſuperior advan- 
tages for ennobling all his ſentiments, and giving dignity and 
ſpirit to all he compoſes, and utters ] If we find a Plato, or 
a Cicero, whenever they touch upon the ſublime doctrine of 
aà future fate, riſe above themſelves, warmed with——ſhall _ 
I fay, the proſpect? no with the ibility, or at moſt, 
with the hope of immortality; how animated ought our de- 
ſcriptions to be, how forcible our manner of treating of What 
we pretend firmly to believe; of what we know the Author 


of our religion confirmed by actually n from the grave, 


triumphing gloriouſly over death, and 2/cendirg viſibly to 
_—_—c EE Vf. 
Poor were the motives, and cold the encouragements. 


which hey could offer, to excite their hearers to bravery and 


to virtue, compared with thoſe which. zwe have to propoſe. 


Peoͤor, if they put them in mind of their country, their wives, 


their children, their aged and helpleſs parents; it they called 

upon them to thew * worthy deſcendants of their 
illuſtrious anceſtors; if they rouſed their fame, or their ſenſe 

of honour; if they held forth the prize of deathleſs fame; 
all theſe are as cogent arguments ow, as they were then, 
What advantage our chriſtian orators have over them, toward 
gaining their end of alarming, perſuading, and refurmiug 
mankind, appears from conſidering how little chance wwe 


mould have of producing any goud effect upon a people 


| _ ſtrongly attached to pleaſures, riches, and honours, by telling 
them, that if they continued to purſue theſe their beloved 
objects by unlawful means, they might expect, after their 
„ el a © 


Gr. Eis d h, , megexulai, 1 Pet. i. 12, 
K. Hom. vid. II. 1. b 
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death, to be carried before Minos, Rhadamanthus, aug 
Facus, who would condemn their fouls to 'T'artarus, where 
the ſoul of Ixion was tied upon a whee!, and whirled abog: 
without reſt ; where Promcti:cus had his et rnawed by u 
yulture, which grew again, as fat as it was devoured; and 
where Danaus's fifty daughters had a tet of barryls with 
holes in their bottoms to ke p continually full to the top 
and where all wiel ed foul: Would, be condemned tO 2.5 
ſuch puniſhment; bud if, on the contrary, they would act the 

hart of honeſt : 3 worthy men, an id exertithemielves to theha- 
zard, and, perhaps, loſs of theirlives in defence of the libertie; 
of their country, their ſouls would ve ordered, by the judgces 
of the dead, to be placed in the Llyfian fields, where were 
_ pleaſant greens, and lucid ſtreams, and fragrant groves; and 
where they ſhould amuſe themſclues with the inngcent plea- . 
ſures, which delighted them while here. Hd our c 
orators #0 better motzwes to urge, than ſuch as could be 28 n 
from the conſideration of certain imaginory rewards an: d 
5 Puniſoments to be diſtributed 1n a certain peſible, but Yorbrful 
future ſtate, in ſome anluoæun ſubterrancin region; it might 
be expected, that their zeal in urging them would be but 
cold, and the effects of their addreſſes to the people, incenſi- | 
derable. But the antient orators had 2 Cr motives, from 
Futarity, than theſe which I have mentioned, and thoſe they _ 
could draw from ether conſiderations were the fame, which 
we may uſe now. What accounts ſhould we have had of 
the power with vs hich they ipoxe, and ef the ft, of 
their ſpeeclies s, if they had the awful ie to ti oat of, 
and the aa: Vancager tor treating of them with effect, which 
our preachers have! O ſhaine by modern times! A Pericles, 


_ or a Demoſthenes, could V e All Greice, When they warned + 
their countrymen againſt an 2 er alarmed them 
about the danger of their liberties!) Whilſt we can hardly 


keep our hear. rs awake, When we lt: ind torth to warn them, 
in the name of 2 againſt the confequences of vice, 
ruinous to z7r/iniduals, ruinous to nations ; the cauſe not only 
of the ſubverſion of {lates and kingdoms, when ew, and 
_ Forrupyuon ſpread their fatal contagion, and !. -ave a people. 
the unt! king prey of tyranny and oppreſion; ; but of ut- 
ter, i ratrevable arftruction of the ſouls and bodies of half a 
ſpecies trom the preience of God, and from the giory of 
his power, at chat tremendous day, when tlie trumper mall 
ound, and the dad thai] be raiſcd, and wen Ile ali ht 


UDO! 
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upon the throne of judgment, fiom whoſe ſace heaven an. 
earth ſhall fly away * ; whoſe voice thall pronounce on the 
wicked the dreadful ſentence, ** Depart, ye curſed;“ and 
whole breath ſhall blow up the unquenchable flame, in which 
rebellious angels and men fhall ve irrecoverably ſwallowed 
up and deſtroyed. 
It may, perhaps, be objected here, that ſacred rut / . 
no ornament to {ot it off, no art to enforce it. That the 
apoftles were artloſ and illiterate men; and yet they gained 
the great end of their ien, the conviction of multitudes, 
and al liſement of their rligioun. That, therefore, there is 
no neceſſity for this attention to delivery, in order to qualify 
whe preacher ror his ſacred othice, or to render his labours 5 
ſucceſsful. 
© To all this the Ws 15 1 viz. Firſt, the apobiles | 
were not all artleſs and illiterate. St. Paul, the greazef and 
mnoft general propagator of chriſtianity, is an eminent exception. 
He could be no mean orator, who confounded the Fexvs at 
Damaſcus, made a prince, before whom he ſtood to be 
Judged, confeſs, that he had al; perſuaded him to become 
a convert to a religion every where oben again ty; threw _ 
another into a fit of zrembling as he ſat upon his Judgment- | 


feat il; made a defence before the learned court of Areopa- | 


ous, which gained him for a convert à member of the court 
ſelf i; ſtruck a whole people with ſuch admiration, that they 
too him for the god of eloguence ++; and goes him a place 
in Longinus's © liſt of famous orators, Would the cold- 
| lerved-up monet:ny of our Fnglith jc mon- - rs have pro- 
duced ſuch effects as theſe? But, further, the apoſlles might 
very well ſpare human accomplitiments; having what was 
worth them all, viz. the Divine gift of working miracl:s ; 
which it our preachers had, I ſhould not have much to ſay | 
about their qualitying ee e in elecutian. But, as it ie, 
public in/truction is the preacher's Wap, with which he is 
to combat infdeli ity and vice. And Wat avails a ny 5 
without 7 to wield it? | 
„„ | | D 4 | Made ter 


Rev. XX. 11, + Ads ix. 22. 8 AQs xxvi. 28. XX\V121, 22. 
| aQs xxiv. 25, I Acts xvii. 34. T Acts xiv. 12 

It was with no ſmall pleaſure, 1 lately met with a fragment of 
Longinus, which is preſerved, as a te{timony of that critic's judgment, 
at the beginning of a manutcript of the New Teſtament in the Vatican 
library. After that author has numbered up the moſt celebrated ocaturs 
among.the Grecians, le lays, “ Add to theſe Paul of Tarſus, the Pas 

den of an opinion net yet fully proved.“ Oy wo 033» 
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M-dicines the moſt ſalutary to the body are taken with re- 
lactauce, if nauſeous to the taſte. However, they are taken. 
But the more neceſlary phyſic for the /oul, if it be not ren- 
dered ſomewhat pulatable, will be abſolutely rejected. For 
we are much leſs prudent in our care tor the e valuable 
part cf ourtelves thin for the tt. "therefore the preacher 
ought, above all other public ſpeakers, to labour to enrich 
and adori, in the molt maſterly manner, his addreſſes to 
mankind ; his views being the moſt / tnt. What grand 

point has the player te gain? Why, to draw an audience to 
the theatre * Ihe plender at the bar, if he lays before the 
| Judges and jury, the rue fate of the caſe, fo as they may 
be moſt likely to fee where the right of it lies, and a juſt de- 
_ Cifion may be given, has done his duty; and the affair in 
_ agitation is an te, or, at moſt, a life, which will ſoon, 
by courſe of nature, be extint. And of the peater in 
either h of parliament, the very utmoſt, that can be ſaid, 
is, that the gecd of his country may, in great meaſure, de- 
pend upon his tongue. But the infinitely important object of 
_ preaching is, the reformation of mankind, upon which depends 
their happineſs in i, world, and throughout the whole of 
their % g. Of what conſeguence is it, then, that the art of 


preaching be carried to ſuch perfection, that all may be drawn 


to places of public inſtruction, and that thoſe, who attend 
them, may receive Benet“ And if almolt the whole of 
preaching be e y; how neceſſary is the ſtudy of delivery 
That aellvery is incomparably the moſt 7mportant part in 
public inſtruction, is manifeſt from this, that very 27d 
ferent matter awell delivered will make a confiderable impre/- 
fant. But bad utterance will defeat the whole effect of the 


 nobleftt compiſitton ever produced. 


W hile exorbitant appetite, and unruly paſſion awithin, while 
evil example, with alluring ſolicitation without (to ſay no- 
thing of the craft? and afaults of the grand enemy of man- 


l deny not, that the theatre is capable of being made a ſchool of virtue. 
But it muſt be put under regulations, ore, than we ha.c ever yer ſeen it; 
and thoſe too various to be ſpecified here; ſo numerous are the particulars, 
which want reformation, much more being at preſent wrong than rigbt. 

1 A proof of the importance of delivery,” (ſays Quintihan) © may be 
drawn fiom the additional force, which the actors give to what is written 
by the beſt poets, ſo that what we hear pronaunced by them gives infinitely 
© more p/caſure, ian when we only read it.” And again, © I think, 
f« may affirm, that a very indifferent ſpeech, well ſet F by the ſpeaker, 
© ſhall have a greater fett, than the beſt, if deſtitute of that advantage. 
Quint. Inſt, Orat. p. 441. Documento ſunt vel ſcenici, &c,” 
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kind) while theſe invite and enſnare the frail and thoughtleſs 
into guilt ; ſhall virtue and religion hold forth #o charms to 
engage votaries? Pleaſure decks herſelf out with rich attire. * 
Soft are her looks, and melting is the ſweetneſs of her voice. 
And mult religion preſent herſelf with every diſadvantage ? 
_ Muſt ſhe appear guite unadorned 7 What chance can ſhe then 
have in competition with an enemy fo much better furniſhed 
with every neceſſary invitation and allurement ? Alas! our 
preachers do not addreſs innocents in paradiſe ; but thought- 
| Fn and often habituated finnert. Mere cold explaining will 

have but little effect on ſuch. Weak is the hold, which 
_ rea/on has on molt men. Few of mankind have able heads. - 
All have hearts; and all hearts may be touched, if the ſpeaker 
is maſter of his art. The buſineſs is not ſo much, to open 
the underſtanding, as to warm the heart. There are few, 


who do not 4#yow their duty. To allure them to the doing 


of it, is the difficulty. Nor is this to be effected by col 
_ reaſoning. Accordingly, the /cripture-orators are none of 
them cold. Their addrefles are ſuch as hardly any man can 
utter without warmth. Hear, O heavens! Give ear, O 
earth! To thee, Oman, I call; my voice is to the ſons 
of men. As live, faith the Lord, I have no pleaſure in 


the death of the wicked; but rather that he turn from 


his wickednefs, and live. '['urn ye, turn ye. Why will 
ye die? O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem ! thou that killeſt the 
* prophets, and ſtoneſt them, who are ſent unto thee! How 
often would I have gathered thy children, as a hen ga- 


„ thereth her brood under her wings, and ye would not. , 
HFadſt thou, in this thy day, known the things, which 


_ © belong to thy peace !— 
BG a i „„ 
It is true, the preacher is carefully to avoid offentation ; _ 
he is not to preach him/elf; but Chriſt. But at the ſame 
time he is to © ſtir up every gift that is in him; to cry | 
d aloud, and not to ſpare, to lift up his voice like a trum- 
pet; to reprove, correct, and inſtruct; to be inſtaut in ſea- 


But now they are hid trom 7 | 


4 fon and out of ſeaſon; to become (innocently) all things 


„ to all men,” conſequently to become an orator, if men 
are not to be affected by ſimple anadorned truth, however 
hat can the people think of the /incerity of the preacher, 
who is cold and languid in his public inſtructions, while he is 
as warm and zealous, as other men, in the defence of an 


inconſiderable part of his property? Would he pleat as | 
_ calmly tor his life, as he does with his people in the cauſe of 


virtue and religion? Coolnejs in a matter of the laſt importance, 
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and about which one is really in earne/}, is fo unnatural, as 
to be hardly practicable. Therefore Cicero“ takes it for 


granted, that Callidus could not have addrefled the ſenate in 


” indifferent and unanimated à manner, if what he wanted 
to perſuade them to believe had not been mere fiction. And, 
Demothenes: when one came to him, beoging, that be 


would plead his cauſe, againſt a perſon who had uſed him 
cruelly, of which uſage he gave Demoſthenes a very cold, 


and ananimated account, coals not believe, that he had been 
ſo mnjured ; till, upon his ſignifying his ſuſpi cion, the man 
was rouſed to ſome ava; ; and then the orator was co- 


_ winced, that his complaz at was awe! Funded, ane immediately 


undertook his defence . 
If it ſhould be ſaid by 8 0 'T * D: vople eat be as 


much fende with us, if we heran our part, as thev are 


ce 204 indifforent about attending our miniftry; io that it will 


avail nothing to ſtudy a more lieu delivery; to this I 


mult beg leave to anſwer, that thete is n realon to ar an 


thing from it. Becauſe a manner of nreaching may be 
| nſed, which ſhall have 207 {mes mot e life and c city in It, 
than the preſent, and yet (if it be not wnnaruy, a, or 1% rrect) 
be very /Jafe from all danger of exceeding due bounds as to 
viuacety and force. And. farther, we do. 1 act obſerve, 


that no preacher is admired (I do not mean by the mob, but 
by people of education) whoſe de livery is 4% 2 and EO 
mated ; let his matter be «what it 5011, | 


Left anv reader ſhould think, | ! 


either in leading the dewntinns of the people, of in 7ſ{rucins 


them in their aury ; ; I will add, by way-.ot ae tor what 1 
have ſaid, ſome patiages, io the tame put po ie, trom the. 
SPECTATOR. 1 "= | 
. 


* The well reading of the common prayer is of fo great 
importance, and jo mc neglected, that T take the li berty 
to offer to your confderatior n fore particulars on that ſub- 
„ jet. And what mote worthy your objcrvation, than 
this? A thing ſo 21 c, and of fo high conſequence. It 


46 36 indeed ec fel, that the frequent exerciſe of it ſhould 
„ not make the pertormers | of that dut) nge 92 rt in it. 


4 di inability „as I conceive, pro \ceeds from the Fo 'ttle care, 
" that 15 taken of their reading while at Jehozl, here, when 
| | 4 3 they 


Tu iſtuc, M. Callidi, nit fingeres, fic ageres ? 
= eic. Brut, p. 181. Tom. ts 


+ Put. in vit. Demoſil, 


we been too /e vert „ upon. 
the deficiencies of men of ſacred chi aracters, as to delivery, 


„ 
5 they are got into Latin, they are looked upon as above 
« Engliſh, the reading of which is wholly neglected, or, at 
« leaſt, read to very little purpoſe, without any Fe obſer- 
« yation made to them of the proper accent and manner of 
reading. By this means they have to ſuch ill 
% pabils, as will not cafily be removed.“ 

The writer of the letter then goes on to mention the ad- 
vantage he himſel: found, from being led in his devotions h 
an clegant per former of the lervice at St. James's Garlick- 
mill church. 

„My eyes and my 3 6527 5 he) = could not wan- 
der as uſual; but were conuned to my prayer-. The” 

4 confeſlion was read with ſuch a reſii ned dend, the 
6 abſolution with {ach a comfortable authority, the thankſ- 
„ givings with iuch a religious joy, as made me feel thoſe 
« affections of the mind in a manner 7 never did before. To. 
* remedy, therefore, the grzevance above complained of, 1 
humbly propoſe, that this excellent reader, upon the next, 
and every annual aſſembly of the cleryy at Sion College, 
and all other conventions, mould read prayers betore 
ce them. For then thc, that are afraid of ftrotching their 
e ,:--#h;, and di 4223 their %% woices, will learn to read 
with cleurnels, lougn els, and frength. Others, who af- 
fect a ratiſh noglige 0 a, by folaing their a; ms, and lelling 


| 2 upon their bool. will . Ot a aecent beh, wvicur, Thoſe 


who read 10 abe, 4  impaticnt cf their work, may learn 
« to ipeak debe at! 1 here is another iort, whom I call 
« Pindaric r 24ers, 2 being confined to +: /et meaſure. Theſe 


e ive or »hſcquent ones with as great celority; the firic 
© parc ofa ienteuce with a very exalted voice, and the latter 
$ yer; low. Sometimes with one ſort of tone, and imme 
diately after with a different one. Theſe gentlemen will 
* learn of: admired reader an evenneſs of vice and de- 
5 livery. and all, who are innocent of theſe affectations, 
c hut read with ſuc h an ina” fere ency, as if they did not u2- 
der/tand the ta: guage, may be znformed of the art of reading 
+ $6 mowingly and ferwe. 47; 3 how to place the mph, and 

givre the proper accent to each word, and how to vary 
the voice according to the nature of che ſentence. There 
is certainly a difference between reading a prayer, and a 
* gazette. Theſe are often pretty claſſical ſcholars, and 
would think it an unpardonable ſin to read Virgil, or 


„Martial, with as little tafte, as they do Divine ſervice.” 
Speck No. 147. 


* 
* 


E Ard 


eee - ave or H Words with great del; beration, and the 


ern C04 Þ 
And the ſame ſtandard author, in his 407th paper, com- 


plains as follows : i 

O ur preachers ſtand fock till in the pulpit, and will not 
* ſo much as move a finger to ſet off the beſt ſermons in the 
world. We meet with the ſame ſpeaking fatues at our 
bars, and in all public places of debate. Our words flow 
« from us in a ſmacth, continued ſtream, without thoſe ſtrain- 
„ ings of the worce, motions of the body, and majeſty of the 
* haxd, which arc ſo much celebrated in the orators of 
Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death in c 


blood, and keep our temper in a diſcourſe, which turns 2 . 


80 n every ching that is dear to uS—— _ 

* It 1s certain, that proper ge/tures, and vehement exer- 
tions of the dice, cannot be too much ſtudied by a public 
„ grator. They are a kind of comment upon what he utters, | 
and exforce every thing he ſays, with weak hearers” [and 
| ſurely the l of hearers are aue t better, than the 
220 8 argument he can make uſe of. They keep the 
« audience awakc, and fix their attention to what is delivered 

4 to them ; at the fame time, that they ſhew, the ſpeaker 
i In carneſt, and affedted himyclf with what he fo pate 
5 ſionately recommends to thens-— | 
How cold and dead a figure in 8 of theſe two. 


great men”” [Demoſthenes and Cicero] “ does an orator | 


 * often make at the Britiſh bar, holding up his head with 
the moſt i»/; pid e, and n che hdes of a ns, : 
<< way, de." - 
Dean Sxwift (who was no friend to oe Ain on the 2 5 
fide) adviſes his young clergyman as follows : : 


I take it for granted, that you are already defirous to 5 


| « be ſeen in a pulpit. But, 1 hope, you will think it pru- 
dent to paſs quarantine among the deſolate churches five 


miles round this town, where you may at leaſt learn to 


<< read and ſpeak, before you venture to expoſe your parts 
in a city congregation. Not that theſe are better judges ; 7 
but, becauſe, if a man muſt needs expoſe his folty, it is 
more ſafe and diſcreet to do ſo before few witneſſes, and 
e in a ſcattered neighbourhood. And you will do well, if 
you can prevail with ſome intimate and judicious friend 
to be your conſtant hearer, and to beg of him to give you 
notice, with the utmoſt freedom, of whatever he finds 
** amiſs either in your voice or geſture. For want of ſuch 
early warning, many clergymen continue defective, and 
6s ſometimes * far to the end of their lives. Neither 

6 is it rare to obſerve, among excellent and learned divines, 
2x beer 
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« a certain ungracious manner, or unhappy tone of voice, 
„which they have never been able to ſhake off,” LETTER 
TO A YOUNG CLERGYMAN. 

Are the faults complained of by theſe 1 who wrote 
almoſt fifty years ago, amended, or likely to be amended? Let 
the anſwer to this queſtion be collected from the following 

verſes, by Dr. Byram, prefixed to Fordyce's ART OF Pa fach- 


ING, — a few an ago. 


For, what's a ſermon, good, or bad, 
If a man reads it like a lad? 

To hear ſome people, when ry nach, 
How they run o'er all parts of ſpeech, 
And neither rai/e a word, nor int; 

Our learned biſhops, one would think, 
Had taken /choo/-boys from we rod, 
To make ——— of Cod. | 


And afterwards, 


is point of a tis * 5 
Ons Engliſh clergy make the beſt: 
But this appears, we muſt confeſs, 
Not from the pulpit, but the proſe. 

They manage, with disjointed Will, 
The matter well, the manner ill; 

And, what ue aradox at . 1 

They make the belt, and preach the worſt. 


11 there i is, as we have * fo much room to Ha the | 
deficiencies of thoſe who are to lead the deworicrs of congre- 
nations, and to i/frud them in their duty, and whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to aui them, by every engaging and praver ful art, 
to the faithful performance of it; if there is ſo much reafon - 
to wiſh that thoſe failures might be made up, and thoſe er- 
rors amended, which are undoubtedly a great cauſe of the 
reluctanct we obſerve in many to attend, and their cνẽ,a and 
indifferency in, places of public Worſhip and infraction ; f 
the clergy are ſo deficient in their public performances, What 
is left for me to ſay of thote FL gy confounding, ear- 
ſplitting peſts of our churches, | mea the + parifh-cleris, 5nd ; 
pariſb- children? | Voould only ak, whether, if wo had. de- 
clared a final and irreconcileable hoſtility againtt common 4 
cency, not to ſay propriety, and had let ourk: Ives to 5rd dat 
the molt effectual means poſſible for turning auc rſbip into Hun- 


l/que ; 1 would ak, I fay, whether, if this was our delign, 
: ther? 
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there could be a more certain way to gain it, than to plact 
a ſet of people in every church, who thould come in between 
every two ſentence. ſpoken by the miniſter, with a /guanze. as 
loud as the {ound of ten trumnets, and tot: ally diſcordant from 
one ancther, and from the key 1 1 wh ich the ui tt ſpeaks; 
Ik the miniſter ſpeaks proper ly, why do not the clerk and the 
charity- chilaren ſpeak i in conc: rd with him e Tf the chr {peaks 
Pr cferly, why do not the 17 ITO bs and the cd) en peak in the 
ja ue ter with him? Or it the children ave riots v ny do rot. 
the winificr and clerk ſcream as high, or, at leaſt, take a can. 
cordant key with theirs? They cannot be all right, and af 
aifſerent, trom one ancther. How much more rational would 
5 be to ſpend the time, which is now ſo rid liculouſly thrown 
away in teaching the poor children to ſet the cars of the 
whole porn one doe, in making them ue thoroughlů 

- what they fo often repeat by rote, cutout mac Randing, 1 
mean the anfwers to thoſe uſcfu! queſtion: 51n their catechiſm, 
„What is your duty to God?” and, Vhart is your Jury 
66 to your neighbour!“ This would be 0f % vice to them 
all their lives; Whereas the « other antwers 729 07 2, that has 
che lealt connexion v ith common: ſenſe 5 | 
It is by keeping clear of every thing diſagree 20le or grating, 5 
5 and by confulting all tnat may pieagr, eNLOYT UH, and /Zrike, | 
that the lag 1c: 0us Roman Catholic es keep up, in their peo- 
ple, a dellg Vt in their public tervices of their focliſh religion. 
If we were wiſe, and as much in carneft, as we ought, we 
2 _ Cc them in this. But * 4 — Lua it to » at 15. 

fon "j | 


: hole FAIR is In no nation more ae To 5 — 


are ſo A o = or — than in his 0 Ou. ear 
— 3 e 
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IISTORICAL NARRATION 


ht . 1 E T ref ans Ba it we may beheve tra- 
= 7T : dition ) were the firft founders of the 
of . - - Roman Commonawealth who. under | 
3 > the conduct of Aneas, having made 


ros. 


"their < abe from their own ruined country, got 


to Ia. = and there tor ſome time lived a ramn- 
bling and uaſtilled life, without any fixed place of 
abode, among the at ines, an uncultivated people, 


who had neither Jew ir regular government, 
but were wholly free trom all rule or reſtraint. 


This mixed multitude e, however, ca c ding together 


into one cig, though Orig nally — — in ex- 


Action 


Narration requires very little ; of w hat 1s properly called 
hr, „ In pronouncing it; [ have, howcver, ordered the 


emphatical words in this, and all the IH, to be printed in 
Halics, for the reader's help. See in the ESsSs AY, Narratieu, 


and the other pions put upon the margin of the uns. 
Of che m. inner of prongun« ing matter contained in 2 
P. it 11 of: _y {ce the Kess * D. 1. 


: 
Q 

| 

1 
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traction, language, and cuſtoms, united into one 
body, in a ſurpriſingly © ſhort ſpace of time. And 
as their little ſtate came to be improved by addi- 
tional numbers, by policy, and by extent of terri- 
tory, and ſeemed likely to make a figure among 
the nations; according to the common courſe | 
of things, the appearance of proſperity drew upon 
them the envy of the neighbouring ftates; io 
| that the Princes and people who bordered upon 
them, begun to ſeek occaſions of quarrelling with 
them. The alliances they could form were but 
Few : for moſt of the neighbouring ſtates avaid- 
ed embroiling themſelves on their account. The : 
Romans ſeeing, that they had nothing to truſt 5 
to, but their own conduct, found it neceſſary bd 
 beſtir themſelves with great diligence, to make 
rigorous preparations, to excite one another, to face 
their enemies in the field, to hazard their lives in 
defence of their liberty, their country, and their 
families. And when, by their valour, they re- 
| pulſed ii enemy, they gave aſſiſtance to their alles, 
and gained friendſhips by often giving, and ſel- 
dom demanding favours of that fort. They had, 
: by this time, cſtabliſhed a regular form of govern- 
| | 8 8 85 


A ſmall ras of the voice will be proper here, to ex- 8 
| preſs moderate wonder. See Wonder. 
This ſentence is to be ſpoken ſomewhat quicker than the 
reſt, to expreſs ear neſtneſi. | 
»The words often g:wing and /e 3 being i in 
antitheſis to one another, muſt be cxpreſſæd with ſuch an en- 
Pbaſis, as may point out the antitheſis, or oppoſition. 
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ment, to wit, the monarchical. And a ſenate, con- 
ſiſting of men advanced in years, and grown d 


by experience, though infirin of body, conſulted 


with their kings upon all important malters, and, 


on account of their age, and care of their coun- 
try, were called * Afterwards, When 
kingly power, which was originally eſtabliſhed for 
the preſervation of liberty, and the advantage of 
the fate, came to degenerate into lawleſs tyranny, = 
they found it neceſſary to alter the form of govern- 
nent, and to put the ſupreme power into the hands 
of two chief magiſtrates, to be held for one year 
only ; hoping, by this contrivance, to prevent the 
uad effects naturally ariſing from the exorbitant 
lcentiouſneſs of princes, and the indefeafible tenure 
by which they generally imagine they hold their 


A &c. LS ' BELL. . £ 


| F The mn; is, once for all, deſired! to ad h that 11 58 
| _ not ſcrupled to alter both the ſenſe and the words in 
many, if not moſt, of the following paſſages, taken both from 

the ancients and the moderns. For my deſign was to put to- 

| gether a ſet of leſſons u/eful for practice, which did not reſtrict 
me to the very words of any author. I have endeavoured to 
make each leſſon a complete piece; which obliged me to inſert 
matter of my own. I have excluded zmproper ſentiments, and 


have ſubſtituted modern expreſſions, for ſome antiquated ONES, 
which I thought young people would be puzzled to un der- 


| ſtand; and I have inſerted a few fancies, which occurred ta 


me in copying out ſome of the paſſiges, to render them mere 


diverting to youth, whoſe taſte long experience has given me 


ſome knowledge of. 


E II. Nas- 
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1. 
NaR RATIO x. 
AMON and Pythias, of the Pytbagorean 
ſecl in philoſophy, lived in the time of 
Dionyſius the tyrant of Sicily. Their mutual 
friendſdip was fo ftrong, that they were ready to 


die for one another. One of the two (for it is not 
known which) being condemned to death by the 
tyrant, obtained leave to go into his own country, 
to ſettle his affairs, on condition that the other 
ſhould conſent to be impriſoned | in his flead, and 
put to death for him, if he did not return be- 
tore the day of execution. The attention of 
every one, and eſpecially of the tyrant himſelf, 
was excited to the higheſt pitch; as every body 
| was curious to ſee what ſhould be the event of 
lo ſtrange an affair. When the time was almoſt 
| elapſed, and he, who was gone, did not appear, 
the raſbneſs of the other, whole languine friend. _ 
thip had put him upon running ſo ſeemingly 
| deſperate a hazard, was vniverſally blamed. But 


he ſtill qeclared that he had not the leaſt bad c 


of doubt in his mind, of his friend's fidelity. The 
event ſnewed how well he knew him. He came 
in due time, and furrendered himſelf to chat fate. 
which he had no reaſon to think he ſhould eſcape ; 
and which he did not dere to eſcape by leaving 


is 
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his friend to ſuffer it in his place. Such fidelity 
ſoftened even the ſavage heart of Dionyſius Himſelf. 
Ie pardoned the condeinned. THe gave the two 
friends to one another; and breed, that they 
coculd take n Hin for a third. I al. Max. Cic.] 


II. 


Nansarlox. 


LONYSIUS, the tyrant yy Sicily, ſhewed Z 
Low far he was from being happy, even 
whilſt he abounded in riches, and all the pleaſures, 
which riches can procure. | Damocles, one of his 
flatterers, was complimenting him upon his 
poder, his treaſures, and the magnificence of his 
royal flate, and affirming, that no monarch ever 
was greater, or leppier. that he. Have you 
a wind, Damocles,” ſays the king, to taſte 


31 
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this happineſs, and know, by expertence, what 


my exjoyments are, of which you have fo high 
% aft dra?” Damocles gladly accepted the 
offer. Upon which the king ordered, that a 
era banguet ſhould be prepared, and a gilded. 


couch placed for him, covered with rich embeoi- 


dery, and ſide- boards loaded with gold and Alder 


Plate of hmenſe value. Pages of extraordinary 


leauly were ordered to wait on him at table; and 


to obey his commands with the gr eateſt readineſs, 


i and the moſt 2 ofcund ſubmiſſion. Neither oint- 


E ments, 


$2 


E R. 
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ments, chaflets of flowers, nor rich perfumes were 


wanting. The table was loaded with the moſt 
exquiſite delicacies of every kind. Damocles fan- 
cied himſelf amongſt the Gods, In the midſt of 
all his happineſs, he ſces let down from the roof 
exactly over his neck, * as he lay indulging him- 
elf in ſtate, a glittering ſword hung by a ſingle 
hair“. The fight of deſtruction thus threatening 


him from on high, ſoon put a ſtop to his joy and 
reveliing. The - pemp of his attendance, and the 


glitter of the carved plate, gave him no longer any 
Pleaſure He dreads to ftretch forth his hand to 
the zable. He throws off the chaplet of roſes. 
He haſteizs to remove from his dangerous ſituation, 

andi at laſt begs the king to reſtore him to his for- ; 

mer humble condition, . no deſire to enjoy _ 


any longer ſuch a dreadful kind of WEE 
[Cic. Tre. Quiet] 


IV. 
NarraTiON. 
THE prætor had given up to the triumvir, 
L a woman of ſome rank, condemned for a 
capital crime, to be executed in the priſon. He, 


Who had charge of the execution, in conſidera- 


tion 4 
2 The ancients, every 1 2 knows, lay as conch at ttable. 
Ihis may be ſpoken with as much of the a&ion proper 


to fear (See Fear in the Ess ar, pag. 17.) as can be conve- | 


rently applicd, 
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tion of her birth, did not inmedintely put her to 


| death. He even v-ntureu to let her danohbter 


have acceſs to her in priſon; careſully ſearching 
her, however, as ſhe went in, leſt ſhe bhould 

carry with her any ſu/enance ; concluding, that, 
in a few days, the mother muſt, of courſe, periſh 
for want, and that the ſeverity of putting a wo- 


man of family to a violent death, by the hand of 
the executioner, might tizus be av, d. Some 
days paſſing in this manner, the triumvir begun 
to wonder that the daughter ſtill came to viſit her 
mother, and could by no means comprehend, how W 
the latter ſhould Jive / long. I atching, there- | 
fore, carefully, what paſſed in the interview be- 


tween them, he found, to his great aſtoniſhment *, 


that the /ife of the mother had been, all this as. : 
ſupported by the mk of the daughter, who came 


to the priſon every day, to give her mother her 


$3 


breaſts to ſuck. The ſtrange contrivance between 


them was repreſented to the judges, and procured 
9 pardon for the mother. Nor was it thou oht ſuffi- 
cient to give to ſo dutiful a daughter, the forfeited 


life of her condemned mother, but they were both _ 


maintained afterwards by a penſion ſettled on them 


for life. And the ground, upon which the priſon 


ſtood, was conſecrated, and E! e t0 Filat 2a 
built upon it. 

What will not filial duty contrive, or what 
hazards will it not run; if it will put a daughter 


1 upon 


1 Sea Adniration, in the Essav, pag. 22. 
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upon venturing, at the per il of her own life, 


maintain her 8 and condemned ms he i in 


fo unuſual a manner. For what was ever heard 
of more ſtrange, than a mother ſucking the breaſts 


of her own daughter? It might even ſeem to. 


unnalural, as to render it doubtful, whether it 
might not be, in ſome fort, <erong, if it were 


not, that cy to parents is the fi ft lac of nature. 


i al. Mas. Pur] 5 


: 11 ts TO RICA 41 1 50 RI PT 20, 


FU cis CATITL INE, by back 1 


lrician, was, by nature, endowed with ee. 


perior advantages both bodily and mental: but his 
diſpoſitions were corrupt and wicked. From his 


youth, his ſapreme delight was in <{9/ence, * flaneh- 


ter, rapine, and inteſtine confuſions; and ſuch works | 
were the employment of his eazlieft yeors. His 
conſtitution qualified him for bearing Junger, 


cold, and < vant of ſivep, to a degree c. ceeding belief. 


His mind was daring, ſebile, at A There was 
no character which he could not affine and put 
- of at pleafure. _ Ropacicus of what belonged to 


Coors 5 P. ; Zal of [11S 65% 23 violently beni | on 
| | whatever 


* Frumeraticn requires a ſiort panſs between the de parti 


7 ind, 2 
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whatever became the object of his purſuit. He 
poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of eloguerce; but 


little /olid knowledge. His inſatiable temper was 
ever puſhing him to graſp at what was immode- 


rate, romanlic, and out of his reach. 


About the time of the diſturbances raiſed. by 1 
Sylia, Catiline was ſeized with a violent luſt of 
porter; nor did he at all heſitate about the means, 
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ſo he could but attain his purpoſe of raiſing him- 55 


ſelf to /upreme dominion. His reſtleſs ſpirit was in 
a continual ferment, occalioned by the confuſion of 
his own private affairs, and by the horrors of his 
guilty conſcience ;, both which he had brought upon 
5 himſelf by living the life above deſcribed. He was 
encouraged in his ambitious projects by the ge- 
_ neral corruption of manners, which then prevailed _ 
amongſt a people infected wh two vices, not lets 


_ oppoſite to one another in their natures, than m/- 


_ chievous in their tendenc: 70S, I mean, lun lux, and 


5 aVarice. 288 Brzr. CariLiNak, 1 
T3 
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TO one, who has made the /; nallef progreſs 
5 1 mathematics, can avoid obſerving, that 
mathematical demonſtrations are accompanied with 
ſuch a kind of evidence, as overcomes obſlinacy | 


E44 nſuperabie 


F See, f in the Essar, the articles Arguing, © Teaching, Ke. 


as 2 85 
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inſuperable by many ether kinds of reaſoning, 


Hence it is, that ſo many learned men have la- 
boured to illuſtrate other iciences with zhis ſort 
of evidence; and it is certain, that the ſtudy of 


mathematics has given light to lciences very little 
connected with them. But what will not wrong- 
he ded men abuſe! This advantage, which mas» 
 thematical reaſoning has, for diſcovering truth, 
has given occaſion to ee to reject zruth itſelf, 
though ſupported by the moſt unerccep-enable 
arguments. Contending. that not! ing is to be 
taken for zruth, but What is proved by mathe- 
metical demonftratiun, they, in many caſes, take 
away all criterion of truth, while they boaſt, that 0 
they defend the only infallible one. | 


But how ealy is it to ſhew the abſurdity of fach : 


2 way of philoſophiſing : ? Aſk thoſe gentlemen, 
whether they have any more doubt, that there 
were, in former times, ſuch men, as Alexander 


and Cæſar, than whether all the angles of a plain 


triangle amount to the ſum of one hundred and 
eizhly degrees? they cannot pretend, that they be- 
Fai the later at all more firmly than the former. 
| Yer they have geometrical demonſiration for the 


latter, and nothing more than mere moral evidence 


for the former. Does not this ſhew, that many 


things are to be received, are a&ually received, 


even by themſelves, for truth, for certain truth, 
which are not capable of mathematical demon- 
tration! 2 


There 
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There is, therefore, an evidence, different from 


mathematical, to which we cannot deny our aſſent ; 


and it is called by latter alot ophers, ucral evi- 
dence, as the perſuæſſen arifing tron it is called 
moral certainty ; a certainty as real, and as much 


to be depended upon, as mathematical though of a 


ae rent Jpecies. Nor is there any more 4 i:fficulty 

a in egen. how chis may be, than in conceiv- 
ing, that two buildings may be both ſufficiently 
en and, to all the intents and purpoſes of 


buildings, equally ſo, though one be of marble, 
and the other of Portland fone. 


The object of mathematics is quantity. The 
geometrician meaſures extenſion, the mechanic 
compares forces. Divinity, ethics, ontology, and 
| hiſtory, are naturally incapable of mathematical 
diſquiſition or demonſtration. Yet moral ſubjefs 
are capable of being enquired into, and truths 
concerning chem determined in thet way, which is 
proper to them, as well as mathematical in theirs ; 
in the ſame manner, as money is reckoned by tale, 
bullion by weight, and liquors by meaſure, &c. 
[ Craveſ. Orat. conc. Evid. | MaTHEM. Eicm. 


8 Nar. Pit. ] 
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VII. 
ARGuiNG, 


IF, rogularity of the motions and revolutions 
of the heavens, the ſun, the moon, and num- 


 berleſs tarsv, with the diſtinction, variety, beauty, 


and order of celeſtial objefs; the ſlighteſt obſer- 


vation of which. ſeems ſufficient to convince every 
$ebelder, that they cannot be the effect of chance; 
| theſe allord a proof of a Deity, which ſeems #rre- 


Fregable, If he, who ſurveys an academy, a palace, : 


or à comz of jr;ſtice, and obſerves regularity, order, 
and economy prevailing in them, is immediately 
convincea, that this . Prob muſt be the effect 


of authority, and diſcipline, ſupported by perſons 


proper qualified ; how much more reaſon has he 
who finds himſelf jurrovnded by ſo many and ſuch 
 fupendors bodies, performing their various e. 
710775 and revolutions, without the leaſt deviuti un 
trom perfect regularity, through the innumerable 
ages of paſt duration; how much more reaſon has 
be to conclude, that ſuch amazing revolutions are 
governed! by ſuperior wiſcom and power ! 


[ 


ry Every body hne, that t all the antients fd Ariftotl:'s | 
time, held the Prolem: aic ivitem, viz. of the earth's deing 
unmovcable in the centre of che univerſe, 2 


and the whole 
heavens turning round her. | 


2 
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Is it not therefore aſtoniſhing, that any man 
| ſhould ever have dreamed of the poſſibility, that 


a beautiful and magnificent ſyſtem might arite from 


the fortuitous concourſe of certain bodies carried to- 
wards one another by I know not what imaginary 


| impuiſe! J ſee not, why he, who is capable of 


alcribing the production of a world to a cauſe /o 
| inadequate, may not expect, from the fortuitous = 
ſcattering about of a ſet of letters of ivory, or 
metal, a regular hiſtory to appear. But, I be- 
lieve, he who hopes to produce, in this way, ne 


= Angle line, will find himſelf for ever diſapprinted. 


5 If the caſual concourſe of atoms has produced a 
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whole univerſe, how comes it, that we never find 


a ci, a temple, or ſo much as a portico, which are 
all Jeſs conſiderable works, produced in the ſame 


manner? One would imagine, thev, who prate 


io abſurd about the origination of the world, 


had no eyes, or had never opened them 1 to view the Is 


glories of this i innen theatre. | 
The reaſonings of Ariſtotle, on this point, are 
excellent. © Let us ſuppoſe, ſays he, certain per- 


ſons to have been born, and to have lived to 


mature age, under ground, in habitations accom- 
modated with all the conveniences, and even 
magnificence of life, except the ffght of this 
upper world. Let us ſuppoſe thoſe perſons to have 


heard by fame, of ſuperior beings, and wonderful 


effects produced by them. Let the earth be ima- 


gined Juageny to open, and expoſe to the view of 
thoſe 


Won pkk. 
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- thoſe ſubterraneans, this fair world, which we in- 
habit. Let them be imagined to behold the face 
of the earth diverſified with Hills and vales, with 
' rivers and woods; the wide-extended ocean; the 


Tofty ſky ; and the clouds carried along by the 


@vinds. Let them behold the ſur, and obſerve 3 
tranſcendent brightneſs and wonderful influence, as 
he pours down the flood of day over the whole 
earth, from eaſt to weſt. And „hen night covered 
the world with darkneſs, let them behold the 
| heavens adorned with innumerable lars. Let 
them obſerve the various appearances of The 
meon, now horned, then full, then decreaſing. Let 
them have leiſure to mark the n and ſetting of 
the heavenly bodies, and to underſtand that their 
eſtabliſhed courſes have been going on from age to 
age. When they have ſurveyed and conſidered 
all theſe things, what could they conclude, but that 


the accounts they had heard in their ſubterranean 


habitation, of the exiſtence of ſuperior beings, muſt 
be ſrue, and that theſe prodigious Works mult be 
the effect of their power?” 


Thus Ariſtotle. To which I will add, atk 


15 is only our being accuſtomed to the continual View IH 
of theſe n objetts, that prevents our admiring 

them, and endeavouring to come to right conclu- 
| fons concerning the he of them. As if novelty | 


were a better reaſon for exciting our enquiries, 


than beauty and . cence. (Ce. NarT. Deos. 
Lib, I. 3 
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VIII. 
V SNEER > 


| Receipt to make an Epic Poem. 


\OR the fable. Take out of any old poem, 
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| hiſtory-book, romance, or legend, (for in-. 


fence: Geoffrey of Monmouth, or Don Belianis of 


Greece) thole parts of the ſtory, which afford moſt 


| ſcope for long deſcriptions. Put thele pieces toge- 


ther, and throw all the adventures into one Lale. 
Then take a hero, whom you may choole for the 


. found of his name, and put him into the mmid/ of : | 


theſe adventures. There let him work for twelve 


books ; at the end of which you may take him : 


out ready to conquer or to marr 7: it being ne- 
ceſſary, that the concluſion of an epic poem be 


fortunate. 


For the machines. Take of deities mal ard 
a 1 as many as youcan uſe. Separate them into 


two equal par ts, and keep Jupiter in the middle. 


Let Juno put him in a ferment, and Venus molliſy 
him. Remember on all occaſions to make ule 
of volatile Mercury. If you have need of devils, 
draw them trom Men; and extract your ſpirits 


from 


„ The gravity of Jock and manner is to be kept up as much 
in reading this, as if it were Ariſtotle” 5 Or Horace s ſerious di- 
rebions on the ſame ſub): . = 
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from Tajſo, When you cannot extricate your 
bero by any humau meens, Or yourſelf by your 
wits, ſeck relief from Headen, and the gods will 
help you out of the ſcrape immediately. This is 
according to the direct preſcription of Horace in 


| his Aux Or PozrTRy. 


Nec 1 15 interſit, 5 if dignus x vindice nodus 
Luciderit. | : 5 i | 5 


That is to fa y, A Poet has 10 „ aca on to be at e 
yh oben the x are ; ready ot a call. 


For the deſcriptions, as a a tempeſt, 6. Miete 


Fake” Eurus, Zephyrus, Auſter, and Boreas, and 
caſt them together in oze verſe. Add to theſe, 
of rain, lightning, and thunder (the loudeſt you can 
get) quantum ſufficit, Mix your clouds and bil. 
lows, till they foam; and hicten your deſeription 
here and there with a quickſand. Brew your tem- 
: peſt well in your bead, before you fer it a blowing, 


Fora battle. Pick half a dozen large handfu!: : 
cf images of your lions, bears, and other quarrel- 


2 ſome animals, from Homer's Iliad, with a ſpice or 
two from Virgil. If there remain an overplus, la, 
them by for a ſcirmiſb in an odd epiſace, or ſo. 
Seaſon it well with ftmilies, and it will make an 
excellent battle. For a burning town, if you chooſe 
to have one, old Troy is ready ournt LO your 

Hong; Kc. [ Swift, Vol. Iv. p. 232 
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RruoONs F ANCE and Cox TEMPT of PRIibE. 


OE 8 d ſecure ver ons of rank from 


infirmities either of body, or mind ? Will the 
bead: ach, the g, or fever, ſpare a prince any 
more than a Het? When 6/d-age comes to lie 
heavy upon Kim. will his engineers relieve him of 


the load? Can his guards and ſentinels, by deub- 
ling and trebling their numbers, and their watch- | 
fulneſs, prevent the approach of death ? Nay, if | 
jealouſy, or even il!-bumour, diſturb his happineſs, 8 
will the cringes of his fatvning ettendants r. ore his 


- tranquillity ? What comfort has he, in reflecting, 


: (if he can make the reflection) while the cole, 


like Prometheus's vulture, tears his bow 1s, that 


-Qres71- 


ONING. 


FEAR 


Cox- 


8 


he is under a canopy of crimſon velvet ' fringed 


with geld? When the pangs of the gout, or flere, 7 
extort from him ſcreams of azony, do the titles of 
 Thighneſs or Majeſty come fweetly into his car? 
If he is agitated * with rage, docs the ſound of 


derene, or "My /t Chr: Aion, prevent his ftering, red- 


” dening, 5 


1 The wart 3 to be dragged ont as exprefivg 405 

Jes Complaining, page 24. | 

p This ſentence { Can his guards, Ke. 1 to be fpuken with 
fear. See Fear, pag. 17. 

+ If he is agitated, &c. to be (pozen full. mouthed, u 
beaſting. Sec Hes a/lingy pag. FS, 


Bo As TIN c. 


 AnGvisn. 
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6 
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_Tarepina- 
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dening, and gnaſbing with his teeth, like a mad- 


man? Would not a twinge of the togoth-ach, or 


an affront from an inferior, make the mighty 


Cæſar forget, chat he was emperor of the world! 4 
LIE: F 


n 


"OW had the Grecians matched a ſhort repaſt, by 
And buckled on their ſhining arms in haſte, 


: Troy rouz'd as ſoon; for on that dreadfal wy 
The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 5 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train 3 
Squadrons on ſquadrons cloud the duſty plain 
Alen, ſteeds, and chariots, ſhakethe trembling ground, 
The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound. 


And now with ſpou¹e the ſhocking armies clos d, - 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd, 


Hoſt againſt hoſt their ſhacowy legions drew . 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts RR, 


Viftors and vanquiſb'd join Seen cries; 


; Triumphant ſfHouts and ching groans ariſes _ 
Wich ftreaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 


And 2 Heroes . well the dreadful tide. 
- Long, 


To be ſpoken quick and loud. 
To be ſpoken boldly. 
To be ſpoken faintly, and with pity. See Pity, pag. 16. 
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Long as the morning beams increaſing bright, | 
O'er heav'n's clear azure ſpread the ſacred light, 
Promiſcuous death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds. 
But when the fun the height of heav'n aſcends, 
The Sire of Gods his golden ſcales ſuſpends 


With equal hand. In theſe explores the fate "Bow. 
Of Greece and Troy, and pois'd the mighty —_. N 


oy with its load the Grecian balance lies 
ow ſunk on earth, the Trojan ſtrikes the ſkies. 175 
; 7h Jove from Ida's top his horror ſpreads; Horror. 
The clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian heads; 5 0 
Thick /iobtnings flaſh; the mutl'ring thunder . 
Their ſtr:ngth he cvithers, and unmans their ſeuls. OC, 
Before his wrath the * trembling hoſts ret: "we Fe, ax. 5 
82 $08: in terrors, and the Mes 6n Fre. . 
e How. Ir. B. viii. v. 70 


> To be ſ] hos fowl, and with weneration. See Venera- 
tion, pag. 20. | | „ 
To be ſpoken bellow, and full. EY 
To be ſpoken with a guivering woice. 
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3 


PETITIONIN e with DEjEcT1ON. 


1 Paſſages taken from ſundry petitions * preſented | 


| Drj8cTiON. 


Bes kECR- 


to the French king by a diſgraced miniſter. 
_ Ixc. Axc. Mov. p. 167.) 


EING weary FI the uſeleſs | l ife 1 ve at 
preſent, I take the liberty of imploring, with 


: profound ſubmiſſion, your Majeſty, that I may have 
leave to ſeek an honourable death in your Majeſty's 
ſervice. After the diſappointments, and reverſes of 
fortune, which I have had to ftruggle with, my ex- 
pectations of riſing again to proſperity are brou ght z 
low enough. But it would be a ſatisfaction to 
maee, that my real character were known to your 
Majeſty ; which if it were, I flatter myſelf, ] I 


ſhould have your Majeſty” s indulgence, nay, your 
eſteem. Refuſe not, moſt gracious Sovereign, the 


means, for gaining this end, to a man, who is 
ready to ſhed his Blood in proof of his loyalty e 


affection to your Majeſty. Were my own private 
intereſt alone concerned, I ſhould be peculiarly 


| CaULIONS, how [ intruded upon your M ajeſty with 


theſe 5 


Though petitions are commonly preſented in writing, 
yet they may be imagined to be addreſſed to the prince di va 
wore, and tometimes are. 


theſe ſolicitations. But as the only happineſs I de- 


ſire in this world is, to have an opportunity of ien. 


| ſerving my king and country; 1 humbly hope, 1 
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may be forgiven, though I urge my ſuit with ſome 


warmtb and importunity. J do not preſume, Sire, 
do claim a total exemption from hardſhip. I pre- 
tend to no right to live a life of indulgence. All I 
aſt, is, to change one puniſhment for another. And 


REMO AS. 


BEsEken- 
INS. | 


1 beſeech your Majeſty to have ſome conſideration 


for my paſt ſervices; and that a year's impriſon- 


ment, five years exile, the ruin of my fortune, the 


ſubmiſſion with which I have borne theſe puniſb- 


ments, and the zeal I til] am ready to ſhew for 


your Majeſty's ſervice, may plead in my favour, 
and diſarm your Majeſty of your indignation = 


_ againſt me, It is true, that in making your 
Majeſty the offer of my life, I offer what is of 


Hundt 
REMON, 


little value even to myſelf. But it is all I have to 


offer. The misfortune I have lain under, theſe 


finiſh my diſtreſſes the other way, I mean, by 


Jl greater; and to the zeal I have for your Ma- 


Dejrerion, 
fix years, of your Majeſty's diſpleaſure, has rendered N 
life /o inſipid to me, that, befides the honour of 
loſing it in your Majeſty's ſervice, the proſpect 

of an end being, by death, put to my vcxations, 
makcs the thought of my G iflolution ple to 

1 Aula ſeem good to your M-jcity to 


Prorouna 


SuBMILs- 
| | WD OE EF. cu ue 
your molt gracious pardon, the obligation will be 


jeſty's intereſt, I ſhall think mytelt obliged to add 


gratitude ſuitable to ſo important a favour, And 
| F. 2 0 Wich 
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| Conona- 


Ss - ðͤ 
ResoLu- with ſuch ſentiments, there is nothing I ſhall not be 
e willing to enterprize for your Majeſty's ſervice. 


| Devorion. May heaven touch the heart of your Majeſty, that 


you may at laſt forgive your ſincerely pemtent ſub- 


| 33 Jeet. No cnc der better than your Majeſty, 


that it is as great to forgive, as to puniſh. If 1 
alone am doomed to have no benefit from that 
' goodneſs, which extends to fo ids my * molt. | 
be : peculiarly calamitous. N ; 


2 
Faalsz under the appearance of blame". 
Voitures whimſical commendation of the Mar- 5 5 
quis de Piſany's courage. * Ixc, Ac. 


Mov. p p 152. 


A M extremely 1 6 to . that you ; are EE 
grown ſo hardy, that neither labour, watching, : 


4 


 fickneſs, lead, nor ſteel, can hurt you. I could not 
| WorprR, have thought, that a man, who lived on water- 
_  gruel, ſhould have ſo thick a ſtin; nor did I ima- 
gine you had a ſpell, by which you was powder- 
Pr 00%. To Account, how yo come to be till 

| alive, 


1 This is to be ſpoken in the ſame manner as if one was 
Funding fault in earneſt. For it is the character of Humour to 
mean the contrary of what it ſeems to mean. And though the 


matter was originally part of a Letter, it may be n as 
| Molen. | 


- SB SSUNS.- 
alive, after the deſperate hazards you have run, 18 
more than I can pretend to. But I had rather, it 


were by the help of the Devil himſelf, than that 


ConcRATU- 
LATION, 


you were as poor Altichy, or Grenville, if you 


were embalmed with the richeſt drugs of the Eaſt. 
To tell you my opinion plainly, Sir; let a man die 


for his country, or for honour, or what you pleaſe, 


Dis PpPRO- 
BATION. 


1 cannot help thinking, he makes bur a fly 


figure®, when he is dead. Mx ſeems to me great e 
pity, that ſome people ſhould be / careleſs about 


their lives, as they are. For, de/picaule as life 


is, a man, when he has Joſt it, is not worth half 


: what he was, when he had it. In ſhort, a dead 


Concern. 


king, a dead hero, or even a dead demy-god, is, in 


my mind, but a poor character; and much good 
5 wor it do bim, who 1 18 ambitious of = 


xII. 


A love- kick Shepherd's CourLain 1 


At wel! a- 4 2 lang muſt I endure 
his pining pain? Orwhoſhall i peed my cure? 
Fond love no cure will have ; ſeeks no repoſe 

| Delights | in grief, nor any meaſure Knows. 


© 3 LT 


. The ſpeaker will naturally utter tel words, fill feure, | 


with a frog. 

See Melancholy, pag. 16. | 

The words pining pain cannot be ſpoken too ſlaxwly. Sce 
C nplaining, pag. 24. 4 
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Lo! now the moon begins i in 3 to riſe, 
T he brightning ſtars beſpangle all the ſkies. 


The winds are huſh'd. The dews diſtil; and ſleep 
Fath clos'd the eye-lids of my weary ſheep. 
8 7 only with the prowling wolf conſtrain'd 


> All night to wake. With hunger be is pain d. 


And I with love. His hunger he may tame; 
But who can quench, ' O cruel love, thy flame 8 
Whilom did I, all as this popular fa, 
Up- riſe my heedleſs head, devoid of care, 5 
Mong ruſtic routs the chief for wanton game; 


Nor could they merry make, till Lobbin came. 


M bo better ſeen than I in ſhepherd's arts, N 
To pieale the lads, and win the laſſes hearts ? * 
How deftly to mine oaten reed ſo ſweet 
| Wont they upon the green to ſhift their feet! 
And «earied in the dance how wouid they yearn 
Some well-deviſed tale from me to learn? 

For many a ſong, and t: le of mirth had 1 
Jo chaſe the loit'ring ſun adown the (ky. 

But ab! ſince Lucy coy deep wrought her ſoight 
Within my heart, unmindful of delight, 


: a jolly youths I fly; and all alone 


5 To rocks and woods pour forth my fruitleſstr moan. = 


Oh! 


55 Theſe four line: are to be ſpoken * , and with a torpid i 


85 uniformity of tone. 


-.- 4 The ſpeaker is is 10 fads oaks here, as by a ſudden pang. 


> Theſe four words to expreſs extreme anguiſh. 
12A geg before and after the words, O cruel love; which 
are to be expreſſed with exclamation of anguiſh, 


— 
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Oh! leave thy cruelty, relentleſs fair; 
Ere, lingering long, I periſb through deſpair. 
Had Roſalind been miſtreſs of my mind, 


Thoughnot ſo fair, ſhe would have prov'd more kind. 
O think, unwitting maid ! while yet is time, 


How flying years impair the youthful prime | 


Thy virgin bloom will not for ever ſtay, 


And flow” rs, tho? left ungather'd, 1 decay. 
The flow'rs, anew, returning ſeaſons bring; ; 


But faded beauty has no ſecond ſpring.” 


My words are wind!/—She, deaf to all my cries, 


: A Takes pleaſure | in the miſchief of her eyes, 


RE MONSTRANcE. 


Part of Socrates's ſpeech to Montaigne, in the 
French Diarocuxs or THE DEAD. [PENS. 


| Ins, ANC. Mov. de 


1 4N TI 9U ITY is an object * a 8 fort :\ 
Di.iſtance magnifies it. If you had been per- 
fonally acquainted with Ariſtotle, Phocion, and 

me; you would have found nothing in us very 

different from what you may find in people of 


your own age. What e e us in 


„„ Jeoeur : 


E A long 3 : 
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favour of antiquity, is that we are prejudiced againſt 
our own times. We raiſe the antients, that we may 


depreſs the moderns. When we antients were alive, 


| we eſteemed our anceſtors more than they deſerved. 
And our poſterity eſteem us more than we deſerve. 
But the very truth of the matter is, our anceſtors, 
and we, and our poſterity, are all very much alike. 


XV. 


LA 


Av TH ORIT v, and F OR BIDDING. 


= Juplint forbids the gods and goddeſſes Wü 


NA RRA- 


rio. 


Aw. 


Avurno- 
RIT r. 


any part in the contention betucen che Greeks - 
and Trojans. | 


URORA now, fair * 4 the e dawn, 
Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn; 


When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the fkics, 
Where high Olympus cloudy tops ariſe, 
The fire of gvds his awful ſilence brate; 

The heav'ns attentive trembled as he ſpoke; << 

_ * Celeſtial ſtates ! immortal gods! give ear; 
Hear our decree ; and rev"rence what you hear; 


The 


* 


4 There are three pretty lows 6 to be ak] in il lize, - 
at the words, fates, gods, and ear. The words, Cele/tial lates, 
may be ſpoken with the right arm extended, the palm —_ 
Wards, and the took directed toward the right, as enn g 


that 
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The xd decree, vhich not al hend'n can move 
Thou, Fate! fulfill it; and ye, Pow'rs, approve. - 
= What god ſhall eurer yon” forbidden field, Tustar- 
Who yields affiſtunce, or but wills to yield. 
Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driv'n, 
_ Gaſpd with diſhoneſt wonnds, the ſcorn of head n; 
Or from our ſacred bill with fury thrown 
Deep, in the dork Tarterecn gulf ſhall groan ; 
With burning cbains fix'd to the brazen floors, 
And lech d by bells inexorable doors; 
As deep beneath th' infernal centre burl'd, 
As from that cen u üs Uy ethereal world. 
»Let each, ſubmiſſive, dread thoſe dire abodes, 
Nor tempt the vengeance of the God of gods. 


League al! your forces, then, ye pow'rs above; C. 


left-hand part of the aſſembly. And the words, give ear, 


Your itrength unite againſt the might of ove. tt tate 


Lid 


that part of the aſſembly. The words, immortal gods ! with 
the 4% arm extended, in the ſame manner, (the right con- 
tinuing likewiſe extended) and the look directed toward the 


” with the look bent directly forward. See Authority, pag. 18. 
m At the words, What god Pall enter, the left arm, which 
| ſhould continue extended, with the right, to the beginning of 
this fourth line of the ſpeech, may be drawn in, and placed 
upon the hip, while the right is brandiſhed with the clenched 
fiſt, as in threatening. See Boaſting, pag. 18. . 
The ſpeaker will naturally here point downward with 
dhe fore-finger of his right hand. % ju 
2 Let each“, &c.] The ſpeaker may here again extend 
both arms, as before, the open palms upwards, caſting a look 
over the whole room, ſuppoſed to be filled with the gods - 
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Let down our golden everlaſting chain, [ main. 


Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds heav'n and earth and 


Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 


To drag by this the thund'rer down to earth. 
ee frivein vain. If I + but ftretch this hand, 
TI heave the gods, the ocean, and the land. 
1 fix the chain to great Olympus height, 5 
And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my fbr. 
For ſuch I reign unbounded, and . . 
And ſuch a are men, and gods, compar'd t to Jove. | 


XVI. : 


| SvnLINE DescniprION. 


8 5 AnOe, fromthexixth plum. berker. Ne. 461 : 


1 14 E e alters of the ſly, _ 
And ſpacious concave rais'd on bigh 


£ Seng ld with ſtars, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim. Cs 
Th' unweary'd ſun, from day to day, 5 
Pours knowledge on his golden ray, 


And publiſbes to ev'ry land 
The wort of a an 4 hand. 


II. Soon 


Wa, 


v The ſpeaker will do well, here, to have his arms in any : 


ether poſture, rather than extended; becauſe, after the pauſe 


in the middle of the line, the right arm mult be extended 
with great ſolemnity. 
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II. 


Soon as the ev) ning ſhades n 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt' ning earth 

| Repears the ſtory of her birth, 
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Apmis, 


Whilſt all the ſtars, that round her burn, | 


And all the planets | in their turn, 
Confirm che tidings, as they roll, 
And ſpread the truth from pole to poke. 


4 III. 
What, tho? in 4 flence all 


Move round the dark terreſtrial ball? = 


What tho' no real voice, nor ſound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found: 3 

In Kea ſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious Voice, 


For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 


. The band, that made us, is diving” E 


vis. 
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N 


Adu 


avi N 
. DE 5 CR1 PT Fon, e and terrible. 


The fioht about Pussel 8 body, broke off by ; 
Achilles s appearing on the rampart, unarmed * 
and calling aloud. [Popes $ Hom, I Xvili. v. 
241.) ”- 


as — fo» 11 . : 
= Her Exis Pallas ofer his ſhoulder throws Y 
Around his brows a golden cloud ſhe ſpread; 


A ſtream of glory flam'd above his head. 


As when from ſome beleagur'd town ariſe 
| The ſmokes high-curling to the ſhaded ſkies, 
| (Seen from ſome i and o'er the main afar 


When men diſtreſt hang out the ſign of war) _ 


With long projected beams the ſeas are bright, 
And heav'n's wide arch reflects the ruddy Abt; 
So from Achilles? head the /plendors riſe, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze againſt the ſizes, 
 Forthmarch'd thechief, and, diftancfrom the croud, 
i High 0 on the ran. part * * rais'd his voice e aloud. 


Wich 


*The reader will hardly need to be told, that ſuch matter 
ought to be . with a raiſed vcict. 


ga 
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With her own bout Minerva ſells the ſound; 
Troy ſtarts aftoniſh'd, and the ſhores rebound. Terror. 
As the loud trumpet's brazen mouth from far, 
With ſhrilling clanger ſounds th' alarm of war, 

So high his dreadful voice the hero rear'd 


-% Hoſts drop'd their arms, and zrembled as they heard; Tarriba- 


And back the chariots roll, and cour ſers bound, oOns 7 
And fteeds and men lie mingled on the ground. . 
As baſt they lee the living lightnings play, Trakox 


And urn their eye-balls from the flaſhing ray. 
| Thrice from the trench his brazen vcice he rais'd; 
And thrice they fled confounded and amaz'd. _ 


Twelve in the tumult wedg ed, untimely ruſh'd 


| Oar: eir own ſpears, by their own chariets cruſh d- 


Wh: dieclded from the darts, the Greeks obtain : 


The / lei. :5-dijputed carcaſs of the . 5 


- Theſe three "Xa to be f. Dole * * the rel. 
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XVIII. 


 ComPLaiNnT. 


Humowus petition of a French gentleman to 
the king, who had given him a title, to which 
his income was not equal, by reaſon of the 
weight of the taxes levied from his Eſtate. 


Ixus. Inc. Axc. Mov. p- 428. ' 


U After en the honour done him by 
the king's 3 on him a title, he goes = 


on as follows. 3 


OUR Majeſty bu wh made me more 


unbappy by giving me a title. For there is 
E more pitiable than a gentleman loaded with 
à knapſack, This empty ſound, which I was ſuch 
a fool as to be ambitious of, does not keep away 
Lunger. I know well enough, that glory makes 
us live after we are dead; but in this world, a man 
bas but a poor time on't, if he has not a bit of 
_ bread to put in his mouth. I had but a [tle bit 
of land on the banks of the Rhone, on which I 
made a ſhift to live. But as it is now taxed, any 
: body may have it for me; for 1 fuppolſe I ſhall 
ſoon, with my title and eſtate, be glad of an alms- 


Bouſe for my ſeat. I have no 8 if there 


be a proſecution We againſt me, as they 


threaten, 


5353 
om a 


LESSONS. 
threaten, but in your Majeſty's goodneſs. If in- 
deed, my fate is to be decided by that, I am in 
no danger, but ſhall laugh at them all. 
Majeſty were to ſeize my poor patrimony whole, 
what would a few acres of marſh-land be to the 


* mighty monarch of France and Navarre? It | 


bears nothing but willows, + and your Majeſty 


values no trees, but the /aurel. I, therefore, beſeech 
your Majeſty to give me leave to enjoy what my 
little ſpot brings in, without deduction. All that a 
poor ſubject aſks of your Majeſty is— That your 


— would aſh — of him. 


XIX. 
Timmy DescnIpTION. 


IN elder FRY ere e yet the Hanan bands. 
I Vi&torious, this our diſtant world ſubdu 'd; 
A 1 city ſtood with frmeſt walls _ 


EY + 3 


1 Couroar. 
Mg 
„ Deyens- 


CATION. .:- 


Cox 


rr... 


+ Suns — | 


108, 


IN rA Ar. 
Wo: | TRE 


NAR Ra- 8 


„„ 


Sure mounded, and with num'rous turrets crown "a 


Arial ſpires and citadels, the 3 
Of kings and heroes reſolute in war; 
Fam'd Ariconium; uncontroul d and free, 
Till all-ſubduing Latian arms prevail. 
Then likewiſe, tho' to foreign rene — 5 
Uuleveld ſhe remained; and ev'n till zow 
Perhaps had ſtood, of antient Britiſh art 
A pleaſing monument, not leſs admir'd 
Than what from tic, or Etruſcan bands 
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Aroſe; had not the beav'nly pow'rs averle 


Decreed her final doom. And now the ficlds 


Lalour'd with thirſt. Aquarius had not ſhed 
His wonted ſpocb'rs, and Sirius parch'd, with heat 
Solſtitial the green herb. Hence gan relax 
The earth's contexture. Hence Ti artarian dregs, 
Sulphur, and nitrous ſpume, enkindling ferce : 
| Bellow'd tremendous in her darkſome caves, 
| More diſmal than the loud d Üſpladed roar 
Of brazen enginry, that ceaſeleſs form 
The baſtion of a well built city deem'd. 
Impregnable. Th' infernal winds, till now 
Cloſely impriſoned, by Titanian warm n 
Dilating, and with unctubus vapour . 
Diiſclain da their narrow cells; and, their, 'ull rength 
Collecting, from beneath the ſolid mass 
- Upbeav'd, and all her caſtles rooted deep „ 
Shook from their loweſt ſeat. Cld Jaga's ſtream 
FTiorcid by the ſudden fk, her <2; ited track 5 
Foot, and drew her Camid tram aſlope, 
FW, riakling her b. KS. And now the lowrins fey 
The 544 4% lightmirg, and loud thunder, voice 
Of engry heav'n, fierce roaring, with diſmay 


The bo!deft hearts appal'd. ¶bore ſnould they tu turn 


Diſtreſs'd? ¶ hence ſeck for aid? When from below 
Hell / brcalens; and when fate ſupreme g gives . 
Of wwreth and deſolation. Vain were votes, 


And 


To be {pol den quick from the ages; There hour, to 


*/elation. 
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And plaints, and ſuppliant hands to heav'n ere! 

Yer lome to temples fled, and humble rites ee 

Perform'd to Thor and Moden, fabled gods, 

Who with their vot'ries in one ruin ſhar'd, 

C'erobelm'd and cruſb d. Others i: frantic mood, Tati 

Run bowling through the ſtreets. Their hidenus 7x. 
7 255 


5 Nend the dark cen. Horror - paiks around Hos gon- 


Wild. faring, and his ſad concomitant | 
Deſbair, of abjef look. At ev'ry gate | : Terrida- 
The zhronging populace with haſty ſtrides 1 8 
Preis furious, and, too eager of eſcape, 
Ol ſtruct the ſpacicus way. The rocking ſtreet 
Decei ves their footſteps. To and fro they — 
 Afteniſh'd, as with wine o'ercharg'd, When lo! | HonroRg 
The parched carth her river mourk diſparts, „„ 
Horrible chaſm profound! With fqoift deſcent | 
Old Ariconium inks; and all her tribes, | 
Heroes, and ſenators, docon to the realms 8 
Of endleſs right. Mean while the Jooſer'd winds 
Myfuriate, molten rocks and globes of fre 
- Hurt big above the clouds; ; till all their force 
C onſuni'd, her FA OUS Jaws, earth, ſatiate, cle/ * 
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XX. 
Rip ICULE.. 


Sir son Trankubfiuntiezion*. . 


[Tarr or A 
Tun, Sect. v.] 


Scene 1 Peter's 18 ; a table covered, with 5 


plates, knives, and forks, and a brown loaf in 


the middle of the table. 
* | 


Lord Peter, Martin, Jack. 


READ, gentlemen, bread is the 4 
of life. In bread is contained, incluſive, 
the gui inteſſence of beef, mutton, veal, ven. ſon, par- 
tridge, Plumb: pudding, and cuſtard; and, to render 
all complete, there is intermingled a due quantity 


of water, whoſe crudities are corretted by yeaſt, 


and which therefore becomes, to all intents and 
purpoſes, a wholeſome fermented liquor diffuſed 


through the maſs of the bread. Therefore he, 


m_ 


A pupil, in order to his expreſſing properly this leſſon, 
muſt be let a little into the author's plot; that by Peter is 
meant the Pope; by Martin, the Lutheran church, and by 
Jack, the Calviniſts. 
doctrine of the wafer's being tranſubſtantiated into the real 


That, in this paſſage, he expoſes the 


body of Chriſt; the papiſts refuſing the cup to the laity; 


the arrogance of the * ; and the evils og from =” 
 kecution, | 


LESSONS. 


who eats bread, at the ſame-time eats the beſt of 


food, and drinks the beſt of liguors. Come on, bro- 


thers, the cauſe is good; fall to, and ſpare not. 
| Here is a ſhoulder of excellent Banſtead mutton 
[pointing to the brown loaf] as ever was cut with 

| knife. Here you may cut, and come again. But, 


now I think on it, I had better help you myſelf, 
now my hand 1s 1n. 


. . 


Martin. My lord! [fo Peter ordered his 150 
ters to call him] [ doubt, with great ſubmiſſ ion, 


here is ſome little miſtake. In my humble . 


Peter. What you are merry ? Come — let us | 


bear this jeſt, your head is ſo big with. 


Ml,nrtin. No jeſt indeed my lord. But unleſs 
5 Lam ven much dectei ved, your lordſhip was pleaſed, 


Young people are baſpful. 
Come, brother an. let me * TOW. to this 
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SURPRIZE, 


SuBMISsS- 
S10 N. 


PREVIs g- 


NESS. 


Su Bus- 


a little while ago, to drop a word about mutton, 


and I ſhould be glad to ſee it upon the table. 
Peter. How ! 1 don't comprebend you. 


Banſtead mutton, you ſpoke of, come to table. 
Peter. Pray, explain yourſelves, gentlemen. 


Either you are both out of your wits, or are diſ. 
You had 

better keep your jokes till after dinner. Brother 
Martin, if you don't lite the ſice I have helped 


: poſed to be merry a little unſeaſonably. 


b Jack. Why, my lord, my brother Martin, I 
| ſuppoſe, i is hungry, and longs to ſee the ſhoulder of 


3 
S10N. 


PEEVI3H, 


'Recots : - 
LECTION, 


you to, I will cut you another; though I ſhould 


think it the choice bit of the whole ſhoulder. 
| „ 


Martin. 
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old baſket-woman. 
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Martin. What then, my lord, is this brows 
loaf a ſhoulder of Banſtead mutton all this while? 

Peter. Pray, Sir, leave off your impertinence, 
and eat your vials, if you pleaſe. I am not 
diſpoſed to 7e/;f your wit at preſent, © 

Martin. May then, my lord, be ſouſed over 
bead and cars in a horſe-pond, if it ſeems to my 


eyes, my fingers, my noſe, or my teeth, either 4% 


or more, than a ſlice of a {tale ONO Tony 


Jack. by 1 ever n a Pronlder of mutton in my 
fe look ſo like a e brown es I am an 


Peter. Look yon, 3 to aondince you, = 
whar 4 couple of blind, poſitive, ignorant puppies 


you are, I will uſe but one plain argument. The 
dl reaft both your ſou!s on his gridiron to all 
eternity, if you don't believe his [clapping his 


hand upon the brown loaf} to be a ſhoulder of as 


 REcoL- 


LECTION, 


| Recoxcili- : 


ATION, 


good mutton as ever was ſold in Leadenhall-market. 


Martin. Why. truly, upon more mature cc u. 


 fderation Ca us os 
Jack. Why, ay, now 1 1 thought better 1 


on the thing, Four: rar ſeems | to be 1 in the 
right. 


Peter. O now you are come to yourſelves. 


Boy, fill me a bumper of claret. Come, gs Has 


here is good health to you both. 


SURMIS=- 


$i9Ng 


Martin and Jack. Thank your $904 rip, 


and ſhall be glad to pledge you. 


2 Ptéeeter- 


Peter. That you ſhall, my boys. I am not a 
man to refuſe you any thing in reaſon. A moderate 
glats of wine is a cordial. There. [Giving them 


a cruſt each.] There is a 6:mper a piece for you. 


True natural juice of the grape. None of your 


naſty balderdaſh vintners brewings.—IWhat now ! 


| [Obſerving them to ſtare.] Are you at your 


' doubts again? Here Boy. Call neighbour Domz- 
Ii the biackji nith here. Bid him bring his tongs 
with him, Ked hot oe: hear. I' teach you 


to doubt. 


| Martin. * Came, Jack. This houſe is like to 
be too hot for you and me ſoon. He is quite ra- 


wing 1 mad. Let's get away as fe t as We Can. 


; - ack. A Farne on his crazy bead. If ever F 
put my noſe within his door again, mar 1 


pixel of in good carne. (Exeunt running. 


u Saint 8 was the 1 inventor of the inquilitior. 
I o be ſpoken guick to the end. 5 
1 - Sep aration i of the Proteſtants from the Romith churck. 


(Un F | N X I. 
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Excirix c. 


XXI. 
ExXHORTAT TOR. 
Pr n to Cato by Mr. v ope. 


\O wake the 620 by tender Joke of art; 
To raiſe tlic genius, and to mend the heart * : 
70 make mankind in conſcicus virtue bold, 
Live oer each ſcene, and be what they behold, 
For this the tragic muit firit zrod the ſage, 

' Commanding cars to fream through ev'ry age. 

Tyrants no more their javage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wedered how they wept. 
Our author ſbuns by vulgar ſprings to move, 
The hero's glory, or the virgin s love. 

In pitying love, we but our weakneſs ſhew, 

And wild ambition well @eſerves its woe. 
Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 

Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws. 


2 The words mend the / beart may be alt} with the right 
band laid upon the brea/?. 
I queſtion, whether all readers of this 11 [Our kw 
ſuns, &c.] underſtand it as the author meant it. The ſenſe, 
in plain proſe, would be, ** Our author thinks it beneath him 
i to endeavour to affect you by the common ſubject of tragic 
« diſtreſs, as the fall of a prince or ſtateſman, or the _ 
tuncs occaſioned "7 love.” . 


LESSONS. 


He bids your breaſt with antient a- edovy riſe, 

And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh es. 

Virtue confeſt in human ſhape he draws, 

What Plato thought, and godlite Cato was; 

No common object to your ſight diſplays; 

But what with pleaſure Heavꝰ n itſelf ſurveys, 
A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling ſtate. 


While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, : 


What boſom beats not in his country! s cauſe? 2 


Who ſees him ad, but envies ev'ry deed? 


Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed ? 


Eu'n when proud Cæſar midſt triumphal cars, 
The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of Wars, : 


5 Ipnobly vain, and impotently great, 


8 Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn | in tare, 


As her dead father s rev rend image paſt, | 
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corrzurr. 


. - Dzzrerton. 7» 


The pomp was darken'd, and the day o ercaſt 3 1 


The triumph ceas'd. Tears guſb' d from ev ry eye; 
The world's great victor paſs'd unheeded by. 
| Her laft good man dejected Rome ador d, 
And honour'd Cz/ar's leſs than Cato's „ 
Britons attend. Be werth like this approv'd, 
And ſhew, you have the virtue © to be mov'd. 
With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam'd Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſubdu'd.” 
1 4 4 Our 


| d The 8 What boſom beats _ may as e ſpcken with, 
the right hand preſſed ta the breaſt, 


© So may the word, wirtue. 


 Garer., | 


5 Conrzurr. 


| Guree. : 


 Tracuna. Dn, 


| corrzurr. 
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Warning, 
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Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts 260 og 


On French tranſlation and Italian ſang. 


Dare to have ſenſe your ſelves : : Aſert the ſtage. 
Be juſtly warm d with your own native rage. 


Such plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 
As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain d to hear. 


XXII. 


Humourous ſcene between Dennis the critic (u- 


tyrically repreſented by Suift, as —_ and cle e 
Doctor. 1 


Scene Dennis guret. 8 


7 Dennis, Doctor, Norſe, Links the bookleller, 


and another author. 


5 Dennis. : [Looking wise, 150 digs out his 


words flowly and formally 1 


BEVARE, Dee that it fare not PTY vol, | 


as it did with your predeceſſor, the famous 


Hippocrates, whom the miſtaken citizens of Abdera 
ſent for, in this very manner, to cure the philolo- 


pher Democritus. He returned full of admiration 


at the wiſdom of the perſon, whom he had "RR 
/ poled a lunatic. Behold, Doctor, it was thus that 


Ariſtatle binjel and all the great antients, ſpent 
their 


LESSONS. 


| their days and nights, wrapped up in criticiſm, and 


| beſet all round with their own writings. As for 
me, be aſſured, I have no diſeaſe, beſides a ſwelling 
in my legs, of which 1 lay nothing, lince your art 

may farther certify you. _ 

Doctor. Fra, Sir, how did you contra chis 

5 feelling ? 35 

Dennis. ** criticiſm. 


Doctor. By criticiſm ! That's a ; diſterper 1 


dare never heard nor read f. 


Dennis. Death, Sir! A dj emper! It is 10 5 


diſtemper; but a noble art. 
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Quksri- 


8 O N ING. 


Won. 


Supper 
I have fat fourteen 
_ hours a day at it, and are you a doctor, and don't 


ANGER. 


Con- 


know, that there is a communication between che Tu 


brain and the legs? 
Doctor. What made you it o en 2 5 

Sir „ 
Dennis. Cato, Sis 


Doctor. Sir, I ſpeak of y our danger 1 hat | 


 Earnesrt. 


gave you this 1umour ? 
Dennis. Cato, Cato, Cato“ 
Nurſe. For God's fake, Doctor, name not this 
vil ſpirit z it is the whole cauſe of his madneſs. 
Alas Poor meſter will have his fits again. 
a [Almoſt crying.] 
1 Fits! with a pox! A man may well 


have fits, and ſwelbd legs, that firs writing our 
Ef FR „ teen 


6 Bile publiſhed Remarks on Cato, in the year 1712, 


} 


| Oo IR 


PREVISsH. 


Ix TR EAT. 
Grier. 


Worper, 


=> — FE 


2 


=. Qursr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
N 
'F 


— —— = - —— Cz 


'—_____ ²—.ĩn —. XS FEI 
— — - ” 2 a 


1 


Quxsr. 


WonDER, 


Peevisn- 


NESS, 


CAUTION- 


ING. 


TEACHING. 


Paine and 


ANGER, 


has advertiſed the book as it ſhou 


\ 


LESSONS. 


teen hours in a day. The Remarks, the Remarks, 


have brought all his complaints upon him. 


Doctor. The Remarks! What are they? 
Dennis. Death! Have you never read my 
Remarks ? I'll be hang'd if this niggardly bookſeller 
have been. 
| Lintot. Not advertiſe it, quotha! Pox! I 


have laid out pounds after pounds in advertiſing. 
There has been as nuch done for the book, as could 
be done for any book in Chriſtendom. 


Doctor. We had better not talk of * books, Sir, 


I am afraid, they are the fue! that feed his dell. 
rium. Mention books no mere. 


Tdefire a word in private wich this gentleman. | 


+ ſuppole, Sir, you are his apothecary.. 


Gent. Sir, I am his friend. 
Doctor. I doubt it not. What regimen have 


5 you ebſerved, fince he has been under your care ? 


You remember, I ſuppole, the paſſage 1 in Celſus ; 


which ſays, © If the patient, on the third day, 
55 — have an interval, fu pen 4 the ad 3 _ 
„ mod” 


Loet fumigations be uſed to corroborate 


the brain. I hope, you have, upon no account, 


promoted fternutation by Hellebore ? 


Gent. Sir, you miſtake the matter quite. . 
Doctor. What! An apethecary tell a phyſician, 


he miſtakes! You pretend to diſpute my preſcrip- 


tion] Pharmacopola compenat. Medicus ſolus pre- 
| ſeribat. Fumigate him, ] ſay, this very evening, 
while he is relieved by an interval. 


Dennis. 


L 
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Dennis. Death, Sir | Do you take my friend 


for an apothecary ! A man oi u vm POR 
for an apothecary! Nice, Sir, chat cbis oe rh 


man profeſſes, like mytell. th the two nobleſt lcicnces 


in the univerſe, Criticiſt, and Poctry. By che 


immortals, he himſelf is author of three whole pa- 


ragraphs in my Remarks, had a har in ry Public 


Spirit, and aſſiſted me in my de? e 


Furies and infernal regions in my Abbius. 


Lintot. He is an authcr. You miſtake the 


gentleman, Doctor. He has b-- an author 


theſe twenty Years, ro his bookſeller $ knowing, 
if to no one's leſs. 


Dennis. Is all the town in a combination | — Shall 


, poetry fall to the ground? Muſt our reputation in 
fereign countries be quite lot? © deſtruftion ! Per- 


dition! Curſed Opera! Confounded Opera ©! As poe- 


SNEER. 
VEXATIOx. 


Axdvis R. : 


2 once raiſed cities, ſo, when poetry fails, cities | 


. are overturned, and the world is no more. 


Doctor. He raves, he raves. He muſt be 
pinionedhe muſt be Jrait-waiſoateh, that he 


may do no miſchief. 
Dennis. O I am ck! 1am \ fick to 4 


Doctor. That is a good ſymptom; a very good 
ſymptom. To be fick to death (ſays the modern 
theory) is ſymptoma præclarum. When a patient 
1s ſenſible of his pain, he is gd cured. Tray: Sir, 


of what are you. 4. * 


e wrote a Treatiſe to prove, that the _ of public 
ſpirit proceeds from the Italian mw 8 


3 


 VexaTion., 
Comrorrt. 


| Quzsr. 
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Prxvisn- 
N ESS. 


Oss FO 
 OUSNESS. 


5 Przvian. 


oss 


- Dinrer- 
ING. 


9 8 


Dix zer- | 
1 5 cup ped on the bead. The ſymptoms ſeem deſperate. 

| Avicen ſays, If learning be mixed with a brain, 
that is not of a contexture it to receive it, the 
brain ferments, till it be totally exhauſted.” We 
muſt endeavour to eradicate theſe indigeſted ideas 


AxxiETT. 


do a competent &now/edge of himſelf. 


| LESSONS. 
Dennis. Of every thing. Of every thing. 1 


am ſick of the /ea/iments, of the diXion, of the pro- 


taſis, of the epitaſis, and the cataſtropbe.— Alas for 


the lat drama! The arama is no mere. 
Nurſe. If you want a dram, Sir, I will bring 


you a couple of penn'orths of gin in a minute, Mr, 


Lintot has drank the laſt of the noggin. 


Dennis. O ſcandalous want! O ſhameful omi 
ag By all the ale, here is not the ſhadow 


of aperipetia! No change of fortune in the tragedy. 


Hf 


Nurſe. Pray, Sir, don't be uncaly about change. 


= Give me the {ixpence, and I'll get you change 
5 n at the gin. ſbop next door. 


Doctor. Hold your peace, g good woman. His 


| fit avcreaſes. We muſt call for belp. Mr. Lin- 


tot a——beld him, * e gets behind 


Uuntot.] 


AnxIETY. = 


| Lintor. Plaane an the nan! I am afraid, ke 


is really mad. And, if he be, who, the devil, 
will buy the Remarks! ? I wiſh {ſcratching = 
| head] he had been beſh—t, rather than I bad 3 

: meddled with his Remarks. 


Doctor. He mult uſe the cold bath, and be 


out of the pericranium, and to reſtore the patient 


Dennis. 
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Dennis. Caitiffs ſtand off ! Unhandme miſcreants! 1 uy 


[The Doctor, the nurfe, and Lintot, run out of p 


the room in a hurry, and tumble down the garret 5 
ſtairs all together.] Is the nan, whoſe labours are 
calculated to bring the town to reaſon, mad? Is 


IDE, 


the man, who ſettles poetry on the baſis of anti- 


quity, mad ? See Longinns | in my rigbt hand, and 


Ariſtotle in my let: [Calls after the Doctor, the 
5 bookſeller, and the nurſe, from the top of the 


ſtairs.] Jam the only man among the moderns, 


that ſupport the venerable antients. And am | to 
de ofſaffnated? Shall a bookſel/er, who has lived 
upon my labonrs, take away that life, to which he 


' owes his ſupport ? 9 [Goes into his garret, and 5 


bhurs the door.] | 


XXIII. 
ADORATION. 
Alters Morning 33 88 Los. P. V. 
v. 153.1] 


AHESE are thy * works, 3 of gecd 
1 Almighty ! Thine this univerſal frame, 
Thus «wondrous fair! Thyſelf how wondrous then 


f 66 Th elf how ds." &c. ] The ſenſei in vile. would 


- * If thy works be ſo wonderfully excellent, thine own ori. 


9 ginal excellence is unſpeakable and! inconceivable,” It i. 


not, 


VENER A 
TION. 


Abu 


TION. 
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VIX MERA· 
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Love with 
VENER. 


SACRED 


Rarru xz. 
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 Unjpeakable ! who ſitt'ſt above the heav'ns, 

To us invi/ible, or dimly ſeen 

In thele thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 


Speak, ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 


Angels] For ye behold him, and with ſongs 
And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing. * Ye in heav'n ! | 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firſt, Him laſt, Him midſt, and without end. 
Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, _ 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'ft the ſmiling mor 
With thy bright circlet! praiſe him in thy ſphere, 


While morn ariſes, that ſeet hour of prime. 


Adula. 


5 Ten, . of this ”_ world both = and foul, 
Acknow- ; 


not, I believe, generally underſtood fo, elſe readers would 
not (as I have heard many) make a pauſe between the word Z 
then and unſpeakable. ; 
The reader need ſcarce be told, that fock x matter ought 5 
to be expreſſed with as much ſmoothneſs and * of ut- 
terance as poſlible. : 
„Te in beav'n.“ ” Thisis 883 ill pointed. Theſe 
words are a complete ſentence. The meaning is, I call on 55 
you [Angels] to praiſe God in your celeſtial habitation,” 
" And then the poet goes on to call on the W to Nin 5 
: 8 humble tribute. 
„Thou, /ur, of this,” Ke. To be ſpoke a little more 
ore rotunds, or full-mouthed, than the foregoing, to image the 
| Rupendous greatneſs of a world of fire, equal, as ſuppoſed by 5 
| aſtronomers, toa million of earths. 


LESSON 8. % 
| Acknowledge Him thy greater. Sound his praiſe e e 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb ſt, siox. 
And when high noon haſt r and when thou 
ll ; 
Moon, that now meet 'ſt the orient ſun, now þ ſt Rarrvne. 
With the fix'd fars, fix d in their ſphere on high, Sos 
And ye five other wand'ring orbs, that move 
In myſtic dance, not without ſong ! relound _ 
His praiſe, who out of darknels called up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform; and mi“ 
And nouriſh all things; let your ceaſeleſs change 15 
Vary to our great Maker ſtill new praje.  - 
Ye miſts, and exhalations, that now riſe 
Prom bill, or ſteaming late, duſty, or grey. 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with geld, 
In honour to the world's great Author riſe; 
Whether to deck with ala th' uncolour'd ſoy, 8 85 
Or cheer with falling ſhow'rs the thirſty ground, 


_ Rifng, or falling, flill advance his praiſe. 


| His praiſe, ye winds, that from four quarters bow 
Breathe 4 c or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, | 
With ev'ry plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. 
Fountains, and ye char warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe. 

Join voices, all ye living ſouls. Ye birds, 
That ſinging up to heav'ns high gate aſcend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe. 
Ie that in Waker's us and ye that walk 


The 
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The earth, and fately tread, or low creep. 
Witneſs, if I be filent, morn or ev'n, 


To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade 


PROFOUND 


SUBMIS=- 


Pezv. 


_ Counace. 


Remon, 


7 Pr. 


Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. 
Hail univerſal Lord Be botmtemus ſtill, 

Jo give us only good; and if the night 

Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal d, 
Diſperſe it, as now day the dark diſpels. 


PREvI $1 NES 5. 


The tene between Privli, a a Venetian ſenator, and 
5 Jaffier, who had married his daughter without 
his conſent, and being 9 reduced to 
poverty, and ſoliciting his father-in-law to re- 
 heve his diſtreſs, receives the following treat- 
= ment. [Venice W : 


Priuli and Jaffir. 


leave me. 


Jag. Not hear me wh my ſufferings but ou 


all. 


My F r bed? 1 . . that belt wear 
Lou think me. Where $ the Gif rence throws 1 me 


back 
So far bebind you, that I muſt not t ſpeak to One 


Pr. 


2 more! Ion bear x no more. Be gone, and 


| 
| 


: You cannot ſay that I have ever corong d you. 
Pr. I fay, you've wrong'd me in the niceſt point, 
The honeur of my houſe. You can't defend 
Your Baſeneſs to me. When you firſt came home 
From travel, I with oper arms receiv'd you, 
 Pleas'd with your ſeeming « vi Tues . raiſe 


IL. E88 ON S. 
Pr. Have you not wrong'd me ? 
Jaff. Could my nature &cr 
But have endur'd the !hought of doing wrong, 


I need not now thus {ow have bent myſelf 


To gain a hearing from a cruel father. 


you. 


My houſe, my table, fe al was Fours. 
And, in requital of my beſt endeavours, 

| You zreacherouſly practis'd to ando me; 
Seduc'd the joy of my declining age, 

My only child, and ſtole her from my . 


Jaff. Is this your g; aticade to him who ſac'd 


When /unk before your cyes amidſt the WALES, 


T bazarded my lite for ber's, and ſhe 


Has richiy paid me with her gen'rous tt 


Pr. You jt: her from me, like a ef you mY 


ſtolc her, 


At dead of night. That %%% hour you hole 


To rifle me of a my heart eld deer. 


But may yorr jc in her prove falſe as nine. 


May the hard hand of pinching peter 
UVppreſs and grind you; till at laſt youu find 


. Tic 
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Pervich. 


CovRAGE. 


DisTrEss. 
Remon. 


PEEVISsEH. 


Remon 


Cup. 


R: S0: 
Your daughter's /ife? You knee, that, but for me, | 

You had been childlef5. 1 reflor 4 her to vou, „ 
Derek x ct 
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Cripinc, 


Q EST. 


| Enporate 


ING. 
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The curſe of diſobedience all your fortune. 


Home, and be humble. Study to retrench. 
Diſcharge the lazy vermin of thy Fall, 
Thoſe pageants of thy folly. 

Reduce the glitt'ring trappings of thy wit 


To bumble weeds fit for thy narrow ſtate. 
Then to ſome ſuburb-cottage both retire, 

And with your Sarveling brats — your miſer v, 
Home, home, I tay. Exit . . 


.. 


CONTEMPT of an One of nen, 1 


From Mr. Pope's Essar ox Max. 


TONOU R and Cham "IR No akin riſe; 
Act well your part: There all the honour lies. 


5 For ortune in men has ſome ſmall diff rence made; 
One flaunts in rags; one flulters in brocade ;, 
The cobler apron d, and the parſon gown'd; 


The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd.. 


* Fhat differ more (youcry) than crown and cow!: ET. 
" "OM tell you, friend! 1A . man and a Fool. 


Tou 


* This line 14 PI tell you, friend” ” Kc. may be 3 6 


in a ſort of important YalfEαοε er, and with hignificant loc f. | 


and nods, as if a | grans ſecret was told, 


Hleroes are all the ſame, it is agreed, 
From Aacedonia's madman to the S: a; 


LESSONS. 


You'll find, if once the wiſe man acts the mont; 
Or, cobler- lite, the parſon will be drunk ; 

+ n makes the man, and * Wans 4 it the 
fellow ; CK: 

The reſt is all but leather or als 


Stuck ver with litłæs, and hung round with ſtrings, 
That thou may'ſt be by Kis, or whores of Kings. „ 
e . 


TEMPT. 


| Beaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 

But by your father's worth if your's you rate, 
Count me thoſe only, who were goed and great 
Go! if your antient, but ignoble blood, 


Has crept through ſccundrels ever ſince che flood: . 


Go! and pretend, your family is young, 
Nor own, your fathers have been fools fo long. 
What can ennoble ſors, or faves, or cowards: © 

5 Alas not al! the blood of all the Howards.. 

Look next on greatneſs. 8. ay here gy carne 
lies? . 
Where, ins among the 1 eroes and the vil 2 


The whole ſtrange purpeſe of their lives to #1 id. 
Or make—an enemy of all mankind, =_ 
Not one looks backward : oncvard (till he gors ; 
Vet ne er r looks . d, farther than his N o/e 


- have put 4 Jeu after ok thoup) contrary to genera! 


rules, to mark che ant irh i between find. ane. nate, mary. 


diſtins HE 


#2 


—— 

| 
” | 
Cox - | 
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Avtrs10N. 
 ArprROBA- 
TION. | 


9 : SUPERIOR 
NEGLECT. 


Cox r. 


APPROE AT 6 


Pe 


But grant that thoſe can conquer ; 

Lis phraſe ab/urd to call a villain great. 

Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the mare a knave. 

Who noble ends by noble means obrains, 85 

Or, failing, ſmiles in exile, or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him retgit ; Or bees 
Like Socrates; that man 15 great indeed. 


Toft what you Hear's your own; 


3 3 T. 1 es 2 7 7 
| and WY, a CHNNING 069%, . 
. 


LESSON 


No leſs alike the politic and wiſe ;, 


= All y, ſlow things, with circumſpective eyes. 


Men in their looſe, unguarded hours they take; 


but others weak. 
theſe can cheat ; 


Not that themſelves are wiſe ; 


What's fame? A n life, in others” breath, ; 
A thing Jeyond us, ev 'n be our deatb. 
and w hat S n. 

known, 

The ſame (my lord!) if Tully s, or your 0. A. 
All, that «ce feel of it, begins and ends, 

In the ſmall! circle of our foes, or friends ; ; 

To all befiges as much an empty ſbade, 

An Eugene living, as a Ceſar dead; _ 

Alike or ve hen, or «here, they ſhone, or ſhine, 


Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 


A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod , 


An honeſt” Man 's the #oo{eft work of Gal. 


£7 Gijic J 


N 4 « . i? 4 . * * — 
Ahr, eas IN 05, 
*. — 2 - ©. 


0 be prohcunced very. ſlots, 
8 oo ll that ae 7 et, = V: 1 


4 7 f } ö 5a 1 1 3 
0 1 S «4 * » 191 is Til Oc 4 . 
' # ,. 


te be expreſſed with tlie r7g/4t 
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Fame, but from death a vil/ain's name can fave, 


As juſtice tears his body from the grave; AVERSION, 


When what t' olivion better were relign'd, 
Is hung on Vigb to poiſon half mankind. BIAu⁰⁰ %. 
All ſume is foreign; but of true deſert; „ 

Plays round the head; but comes not to the heart'. Sursniονν 
One ſelfapproving hour whole years outweighs 


Oft Rupid fharers, and of loud huzzas; Cox rEurr. 
And more true j:3 Marcellus exiPd feels, Abu. 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at WMS v 
In parts ſuperior what advantage lies:? Q. 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wiſe? Ree. 
Tis but to know, how little can be 8 Concerx. 


To fee all others faults, and fecl our own: 

Condemn'd in bus'neſs, or in arts, to . 

Without a /econd, and without a judge. 

Truths would you teach, to ſave a ſinking land, 

All fear; none cid you and few underfand. el 
Painful Pre-eminence ! yourſelf to view. - Sure 
Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. . 


Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtxict account , a ELL CING. | 


Make fair deductions : lec to what they mount. . 
How much of other each is ſure to coft Gus 
How cach for other oft is wholly 4% _ 
| How inconſiſtent greater g goods with theſe ; 3 
How ſometimes life is 1 and always egſe; 

H 5 | | Thins, 


» comes not to the heart,” to be ſpoken With he | 


+; 15 aud laid upon the Ereaſ. And IVLarcel! us 2xit 4 | 
| feels,” velow. | | | 


NEGLECT. 
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QuEesrT. 


_ ConTEwer. 


Concern. 
Ĩ)!be wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind : 
Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a name, 
See Cromwell damn'd to everlaſting _ 
If all anited thy ambition call, 

ö F rom antient Lory learn to ſeorn chem all. 


Cox r EMT. 


| AVERSION. 


Tracn- 7 


ING. 
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Think. And if till ſuch things thy envy call, 


Say, would'ſt thou be the max to whom they fall. 2 


T0 figh for ribbands if thou art fo filly, 


Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Str Bily. 


Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? 


Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus* . 5 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, , 


1 


2 Crowx isn BASHFULNESS, | and AWKWARDNESs. 


The meeting | Gs n Gubbis, and 


Foornsn 
WonpER. 


= QussrT. 


Mr. Pounce. Tran 1 


Humph. ow prettily this park is ; ſtock⸗ 4 : 


with ſoldiers, and deer, and ducks, 


4 and ladies. Ha Where are the old fellows gone? 


Where can they be, trow ?—VIl aſk theſe people. 


| ——A—a—a—you pretty young gentleman wy 
Fainlove] did you ſee Vather? 


Fain. Your father, Sir? 
: Humph 


LESSONS. 


Tlumph. Ey, my Yather, a weezle faced, croſs 


old gentleman with ſpindle ſoanks 3 e 
FTF 
Humph. A crab ſtick in his hand. 


bounce. We have met no body with theſe 


marks. But, ſure, 1 have ſeen you before.—Are 


not you Mr. Humphry Sis Py and 1 to Sir 
Hlarry Gubbin? 


Humph. Ey, ey, an that were all, I'ſe his ſon; ; 
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ArrEx. 


Qs r 4 


but how lung | ſhall be his heir, I can't tell : for 


: a talks o'difinberiting on ma every day. 


Pounce. Dear Sir, I am glad to lee you. 1 
have had a deſire to be acquainted with you ever 


Jor. 


ſince I ſaw you clench your fijt at your father, 
when his back was turned toward yo: 1 love a a 


young man of ſpirit. 


Humph. Why, Sir, would it not vex a man 3 — 
to the very heart, blood, and guts on him, to have a Es 
crabbed old fellow ſnabbirg « a body every minute 


before company? 


Pounce. Why, Mr. Humphry, he uſes you E 


like a boy. 


Humph. Like a boy, quorha He uſes me 


— TUG: 


like a dog. A lays me on now and then, &en as 
if a were a breaking a hound to the game. 


7 Excir 15 Gc 


CoMPLAlNe 


You can't think what a tantrum A was in this py 


morning, becaule I boggled a little at marrying 


my own born couſin. 


Pounce. A man can't be too ſcrupulous, Mr. 
Humphry; a man can't be too C αννt. 


H " Homph. 


: Caution 


= : 

4 ih ; 4 
; 1 . ” 

h | j 0 Y © 
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VEXATION, 


Quest. 


IN ro g. 


LESSONS 
Humph. Why, Sir, I could as foon love my 


own fleſp and b/cod. We ſhould ſquabble like 
bretbcr and ſiſter, not like man and wife. Do you 
think we ſhould not, Mr. 
may I crave your names ? 
Pounce. Sir, I am the very perſon, chat has 


Pray, gentlemen, 


been employed to draw up the articles of mar- 


riage between you and your coin. 
Humph. Ho, ho! ſay you ſo? Then may- 
hap, you can fell one ſome things one wants to 
know,——A—a—pray, Ln, what . am 
new 2 
Pounce. To Afteen hundred mob: a year, in- 
— failed eſtate. 
- Humph "Sniggers ! Ie glad on't with all my 


heart. Anda a- can you ſatisfy ma in an. 


: a queſtion — Pray, how old be I ? 


Pounce. Three and twenty laſt March. 


Humph. Plague on it! As ſure as you are 
there, they have kept ma back. I have been 
told, by goody Clack, or goody Tipple, I dan't 
know which, that I was born the very year the 
ſtone pig ye was built; and every body knows 
the pigſtye in the back cloſe is Aree and twenty 


year old, I'll be duck'd in a borſe-pond, if here 


has not been zricks play'd ma. But, Pray, * 


mayn't I crave your ame? 


Pounce. My name, Sir, is Peunce, at your | 


ſervice. 


Humph. 


» —AEÄ2——— . 


— — — — 4 


LESSONS 
[Tumph. Penn with 42 . 


J'ounce. Yes, Sir, and Samuel with an 8. 
Humph. Why then, Mr. Samuel Pounce, 


chuckling, and wriggling, and rubbing his hands 
earneſtly] do you know any clever gentleweman 
of your acquaintance, that you think I could ike. 
For I'll be hang'd like a dag, an I han't taken a 
right down averſion to my couſin, ever ſince Vather 
| propoſed her to ma. And ſince every body 
knows I came up to be married, I ſhou'd not 
care to go down again with a flea 1 in 1 my ear, and 


look balk'd, d'ye e. . 
Pounce. [After a pauſe. ] Why, Sir, have 


= : thongs juſt come into my head. And if you 
will walk” along with this gentleman and me, 


where we are going, I will communicate it. 
Humph. With all my" heart, good Mr. Sa- 


muel "ounce. 5 (Excunt.) ? 
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XXVII. 


Mounxrur DESCRIPTION. 


From Eneas s account of the Sack of Troy. 


Dad. VC. Ax. II. } 


1. L were attentive to the godlike man, 

When from his lofty couch he thus began ;- 
"Great queen | What you command me to relate 

- Renews the /ad remembrance * of our fate, 5 

An 2 from its old foundations rent, 

And ev? ry coe the Trojans underwent ; 

A pop'lous city made a deſert place; 

All that I ſaw, and part of which I was; 

Not ev'n the hardeſt « our foes could hear, 


Nor ſtern Ulyſſes tell without a tear. 


„ „ „ * „ „ | = 
*T was now the dead of nicht, when 0 repairs 
Our bodies corn with teils, our minds with cares, 
When Heclor's ghoſt * before my ſight appears; 
Sbreuded in blood he ſtood, and bath'd in tears, 
Such as when by the fierce Pelides ain, 
Theſſalian courſers ar 4 him Oer the plain. 
| Scoln 


The words, 95 fad 1 may be ſpoken wich! a 
Aub, and the right hand laid on the breaſt. 


4 The words, ** Hector's Ghoſt,” may be ſpoken with 2 
ſtart, and the attitude of fear. See Fear, pag. 17, 


— 


LESSONS. — 41907 


$7y9ln were his feet, as when the thongs were thruſt 
Through the pierc'd limbs: his body black with duſt. 
Unlike that Ilector, who return'd from toils 

Of war triumphant in acian ſpoils, 


Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, Counace. 


Hurling amidſt their fleets the Phrygian fire. 

His hair and beard were clotted fiiff with gore, Piry: 
The ghaſtly wounds, he for his country bore, 

Now ſtreaw'd afrifh. i 


Il wept to ſee the viſionary man, Sire. 
And whilſt my trance continu'd, thus began. 


O light of Trojans, and Support of Troy, 

Thy father's champion, and thy country S joy 
0. long expected by thy friends From whence 
Art thou ſo late return'd to our defence? 

| Alas! what wounds are theſe? What new diſgrace | 


8 Deforms the manly honours of thy face? 


„ ſpettre, groaning from his inmoſt breaſt, Ho now, 
: This warning in theſe mournful words exprels'd; . N 


Haſte, goddeſs- born! Eſcape, by timely flight, ee 


The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 
Ihe foes already have pofſeſs'd our call; 
” Trey Nods trom 250, and tot lers to her er fall 
Enough 


x 66: Horling, to be expreſſed Wb out the arm. 

wick the action of hurling. _ | 
* © O light of Trojans,” &c. to be . by opening the 

arm. with the a&ion of ar elcoming. : 

% The /edtre,” &c. Theſe two lines, and the das. 
ſpeech, are to be ſpoken in a deep and hellevo wee, oo” 
| and ſolemnly, with little riſug or falic; z7, and a fei iner: 

| of action. 


| 
4 
| 


IL. E88 S8 ON 

Enough is paid to Priam's renal name, 

Enough t country, and to deathleſs fame. 
If by a mortal arm mv fother's throne 1 f 
Could have been av , arm the frat had done. 
| Troy now commends to thee her future ſtate, 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate. 
Dixkcr- Under their umbrage hope for happier walls, 


tad And follow where thy various fortune calls. 
e ſaid, and brought, from forth the ſacred 
 chorr, 
The gods, and relicks of th' Jar tal fre. 
Tarriba- No peals of ſhouts came thund*ring from afar. 
©," TIONs Cries, threats, and loud lament, and mingled war. 


The noiſe approaches, though our palace ſtood 
Aoof from ſtreets, emboſom d cloſe with ed; 
Louder and louder ſtill, J hear th* alarm 
Of human cries diſtinct, and claſoing ans. 
Fouar broke my fumbers. „„ 
Il mount the terraſs; thence the torn ſurvey, „ 
And liſten what the ſwelling ſor nds convey. 
Then Hefor's faith was manifeſtly clear d; 
And Grecian fraud in open light appear” . 
The palace of Deiphebus aſcends 
In ſmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. 
Ucalegon burns next; the ſeas are bright 
With \ſplendo not their on, and Joe with ar k- 
ling light. 
5 New clamcure, and new clangors now ariſe, 
3 he xtra pel's voice, with agonizing cries. 


— 


Witl, 
he Np 3 29 1 2 eee 
v 66 2:21..1d, and,” &c, Here the voice reſumes its uſual key. 
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N . Troy—is no more! Her glories now are gone. 

The fatal day, tht eppointed hour is come, 

When ærathiful Jove's irrevocable dom 
Transfers the Trojan ſtate to Grecian hands : 


To ſev'ral poſts their parties they divide; 
Some block the narrow /treets ; ſome ſcour the wide. 


LESSONS. 


With frenzy ſeized I run to meet th' alarms, 


Reſolv'd on death, reſolv'd to die in grms. 
But firſt to gather friends, with ch  oppole 


If fortune favour'd, and repel the foes, 


Buy courage rous d, by love of country fir'd, 
With ſenſe of honour and revenge inſpir'd 


| Pantheus, Apollo's prieſt, a ſacred name, 


; Had ſcap'd the Grecian ſwords, andpaſs'd the fame. 

With relicks loaded, to my doors he fled, 

And by the hand his tender grandſon led. 
 Whatlhbope, O Pantheus ? Whither can we run? 


Where make a HH? Or wt may yet be done? 


199 


Coup AGE. 


Ta EPIDA- 


TION. 


QuesrT. 


Scarce had I ſpoke, when Pantheus, with a groan, 


Our city's wrapt in flames the foe commands. 


The bold they xi; th* 1nwary they ſurpriſe; 


Whois meets death, nd death tinds him who 


* Kc. 


Crt. 


Aw E. | | 


3 75 rey is no more. Such mort periode, comprehending = 


much in few words, may often receive additional force by a 
auc (not exceeding the length of a ſemicolon) between the 
aominatiwe and the werb, or between the verb and what i; 


governed by it; which, otherwiſe, is contrary to rule. 
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Quesr. N 


„ with 
SATISFT. 


Quzsr. 


Invrie«- 


STIFF. 


Arte. 


INDIE. 


by Humph. 


1 NFOR MAT. 


. confin 2 Br 1 Well, Pl leave you together. 


AFFECTAT. | 


DELICACY». 


LESSONS, 


XXVIII. 


RusTiciTy. AFFECTATION. 


The ſcene of Humphry Gubbin's e 0 5 


to his romantic couſin. [TzxD. OT 5 
8 Aunt, Couſin Biddy. 


UN T, your ſearvant—your ſuar- 
vant aunt.— Is that — ha, aunt? 
Aunt. ra, couſin Humphry, that is your 


[Ex. Aunt. They ſit.] 
Hum ph. . tees as ſhe'd be done ty, couſin 


Eridget, does not ſhe, couſin? {A long pauſe, , 
locking hard at her.] What, are vou a Londoner, . 


and not give a gentleman a civil anſtwer, when he 


aks you a civil queſtion ?— Look ye, dye ſee couſin, 


the old volłs reſolving to marry us, I thought! 5 


would be proper to ſee how IId you. kk 1 
dort love to buy a pig in a pote, as we ſayn Þ th 


country, he, he, he. [Lavughs. | . 
Biddy. Sir, your perſon and addreſs bring to 
my mind the he fory of Valentine and Orſon. 


Nhat, would they give me, for a lover, a Titanian, 
a fon, of the earth ? Pray, ww me a n or 


Fe. 
Humph. Ey, ey, as many as you N couſin 
Bridget, a an they be not too o herd. 
: Biddy. 


LESSONS. 


Biddy. What wood were you taken | in ? How 


long have you been caught 2. 
Humph. Caught! 


| - Biddy. Mere were your baunts ? 
| * My haunts ? 


Biddy. Are not clothes very 3 to you? 1 


this ſtrange dreſs the firſt you ever wore : ? 
 Humph. How! 


Biddy. Are you not a great admirer of roots 
_—_ raw fleſh ?—Let me look upon your nails 2 


: — hope you won't wound me with them. 


E 


ArPECTAT. 


of 


Wos DER. 


QuesT. 


SURPKISE, 


Humph. Whew | 4 [Whiſtles] Hoity toity | 7 e | 


What have we got ; ? Is ſhe bet wattled £ Or ! no ſhe 8 wWonoks. 


90 gone o one fide ? 5 


Biddy. Canſt thou denv, that thou wert x ſuckled 8 


hy a wolf, or at leaſt by a female ſatyr? Thou 


F To cam'ſt among men, as to hunt thy nurſe. = 


| _  Humph. Hunt my nurſe! H, ey, 'tis ſo, ſhe* 8 


out of her Bead, poor thing, as ſure as a gun. 
[Draws away.] Poor coufin | Bridget 35 How . 
have you been in this condition? 
Biddy. Condition! What doſt mean by con. 
eition, monſter 2 
Humph. How came you upon the high ropes : £ 
Was you never in love with any body before me? 


Biddy. I never hated 7 thing fo i 
before thee. 


Humph. For the matter of that couſin, an it Ixpirr. 


were not a fo iy to 2 to a mad. cvoman, there's 


uo 


Arrterrs 5 


bat not been ſo barbarous, I hope, ſince thou : 
Pir v. 
Fran, | 


Or FENCE. 


Que r. 


with | 


AFFECTED ; 
AVERS, 


_ 79S. UN QX. x wr — 
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EF ARN. 
AvERS. 
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Axk ks. 
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no hatred loſt, 1 aſſure you. But do you Date. me 
in derne ? 


Bi ddy." Doſt wink any human being can look 


upon thee with oer eyes, than thoſe of hatred ? 


_ Humph. There is no knowing what a woman 
loves or hates, by her words. But an you were 


in your /c3/es, couſin, and bated me in earneſt, I 


ſhould be 1:ain contented, look you. For, may I 


be wel hor ſe-whipt, if I love one bone in your fin, 
couſin; and there is a fine & weman, 1 am told, who 
has a month's mind to ma. 5 PN 


Biddy. When I think of ſuch a ert as s thee, 


thee 1d bear ſhall defile the cleanly ermine, or the 


tiger be wedded to the kid, 


ROM AX TIC 


Arrrcra- funatural, as it would have been to deſcribe Sta- 


21 oN, 


Iumpb. An J marry you, couſin, the Nl. 


cat ſhall cater wau! with the civet. 


Biddy. To imagine ſuch a c union, \ was as 


tira in love with a chimney-/: weeper, Or Oroondates 
with a zympb of Billingſgote, to paint, in romance, 
the ver ſtreaus running up to their Jources in the 

tides of the mountains, to deſcribe the birds on the 


leafy boughs uttering the hoarje ſound of roaring. 


bears; to repreſent knights errant murdering dil- 
treſſed ladies, whom their profeſſion obliges them 


to relieve; or ladies yielding to the "Pkg 5 


enamoured Ani b, before they have ſighed out 
Half the due time at their fegt. 


Humph. Ir this poor gentloc: inan be not out 


O bericit, may 1 ve / dug 4 libe 4 dog. : [Exit] | 


X XIX. 
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XIX. 


| N AsKing. RErROOr. APPROBATION, 
From Mr. . TEMPLE or FAME”, 


Tr roop came” next, who crowns and « armour 
5 __ wore, 5 | 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore. 
fc: * t hee, (they cry'd) © ” n alarms and Carnorncy 
: 5 | 
> We card in tempeſts down the Wess of life; 3 
For thee whole nations fill d with fire and blood, 
And ſwam to empire through the purple Aood. 
Thoſe iils, we dar d, thy infoiration own; _ 
"0 What virtue ſcem'd, was done for thee alone. 
i Ambitions 2 15 (che queen reply d, and Rare. 
frown'd) _ 


” 5; Be all "your deeds in dark oblivion a. 001 4. 


The pupil, if he hi not _ he Tang o 8 5 
muſt be informed of the plot of the poem, viz. The author 
repreſents numbers of the purſuers of fame, as repairing, in 
crowds, to the temple of that goddeſs, in queſt of her appro- 


| bation, who are differently received by her, according to their 
reſ pective merits, &. 


2 Thoſe i/ls,” &c. The meaning of this line (which i is not AM: 
tod obvious) is, % Our being guilty of ſuch extravagancles, 
ſhews how eager we were to obtain a name.” 


1* | 5 « There 


is LESSONS 
10 There fleep forgot with mighty T yrants gene; 
5 «© Yourſftatues moulder'd, and your names unknown.” 
 Wonren. A ſudden cloud ſtraight fnatch'd them from my 
F000 12 5 
And each majeſtic phantom ſunk in br. TT 
Then came the /malleſt tribe I yet had ſeen; |! 
Plain was their dreſs, and modeſt was their mien. | 
(xpiee, % Great idol of mankind ! We neither claim 
5 The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame T 
But /afe in deſarts from th' applauſe of men, „ 
Would die unbeard of, as we liv'd unſeen. 
: «Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from fiobt - 1 
ʒ; ; - Thoſe afts of goodneſs, which themſelves * „ 
| Deticenr, « O let us ſtill the ſecret j „„ 
I 0 follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſake.“ 
 Woxpen. And iive there men, who ſligbt immortal fame? - 
„ © Who then with incenſe ſhall adore our name? : 
hut, mortals! Inc, tis ſtill our greateſt pride 
en « To Blaze thoſe virires,which the good would hide. | 
kxcirins. « Niſe, Muſes! Riſe! Add all your tuneful breath” 
e Theſe muſt not ſleep in darineſs, and in death.” 
| PieasiNG She ſaid. In air the trembling muſic floats, 
: eee And on the winds triumphant ſtvell the notes; 
So ſoft, tho' high; ſo loud, and yet fo clear; 
Ev'n liſt'ning angels can from beav's to hear. 


IN TORX. 


* eacthe A joy * to be cxps eſſed with me right. band lad 
upon the breaſt. | 


BG be * as le as rodlble 25 Nh 


4 
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To fartheſt ſhores th ambraſial ſpirit flies, 
_ Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies. 
While thus I feed intent to ſee and Bear, 
One came, methought, and whiſper'd in my ear; a 
hat could thus high thy raſb ambition raiſe? Qutsr. 
Art thou, fond youth! a candidate for praiſe?” 3 
*Tis true, ſaid I, not void of hopes I came; Arorocr. 
For who to fon, as youthful bards, of fame? 
But few, alas! the caſual bleſſing boaſh, —  Concean, 
So hard to gain, lo eaſy to be loſt. _ - 
How vain that ſecond life in other*s breath, 
Th' eftate, which wits inherit—after death. 
Eaſe, health, and life, for this they mult ref Eu 
” (Unſure the tenure, and how vaſt the fine!) 
The great man's curſe, without the gains, endure, 
Though wretched, rel 4, and thou Zh euch d, 
4 Door. RE 
All luckleſs wits their enemies + 5 PD = 
And all ſucceſsful, jealous friends at . Cr 


* 


Nor fame I flight, nor for her favours call; Invies. | 
She comes unloox'd for, if ſhe comes at all. 1 
But if the purchaſe colts ſo dear a price, ArrazkkEx- 1 
> | ED 810 of ; | 
As ſcotbing felly, or exalting vice; 7 wks | 


And if the Muſe mult flatter iawleſs ſway, „ — 
And follow ſtill, where fortune leads the way; 1 1 

Or it zo bafis bear my riſing name, 

But the fallin ruius of anot bers fame; 


12 „ Then 


Ew What could thus high,” ac. muſt be ſpoken with a lower ; 
voice than the foregoing. 


 DeprtEca- 
TION, 


 Resyecr. 
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Then teach me, Heav'n, to ſcorn the guilty bays, 
Drive from my breaſt that wretched luſt of praiſe, 
 Unhlemiſþ'd let me live, or die unknown; 
O grant me honeſt fame; or grant me none. 


ANN. 
Porirz ConvensatiON. 


The 1 between Mr. Bevil and: E in 
which ſhe endeavours to find out, whether he 
has any other regard for her, chan that of 


rational elteem, or r Platonic love. 2 
1 „„ 


Bey Murg your moſt aha: How 


do you do to-day? I am afraid you 


: wiſhed me gone laſt night, before I went. But | ; 


you were part] y to blame. For who could leave | 
you in the agreeable humour you was in? 


Ind. If you was pleaſed, Sir, we were both 


| pleaſed. For your company, which is always 5 1 


agreeable, was more peculiarly ſo laſt night. 
Bev. My COMPany, Madam ! You rally. 


ſaid very little. 


Ind. Too little you * ſay, Sir, OE my 


improvement, and for my credit; by the ſame token, 


that I am afraid, you gave me an opportunity of 
faying too much laſt night; and unfortunately, 
5 8 3 hen 


LESSONS. 


when a woman is in the talking vein, ſhe wants 


nothing ſo much as to have leave to expoſe herſelf. 
Bev. I hope, Madam, I ſhall always have 
the ſenſe to give you leave to expole yourlelt, as 
you call 1 It, without ut erruption. 


(Bo ing reſpedtfully. ] 


Ind. If I had your talents, Sir, or your power, 


to make my adlions ſpeak for me, I might be 


” lent, and yet pretend to lomewhat more e than be- 
ing agreeable. But as it is 


Bev. Really, Madam, I know of none af; my 


be vain of any thing, it is, that 1 have e, 


ſeanding enough to mark you out, Madam, from 


all your ſex, as the moſt deſerving — of my 55 


1 
Ind. [Afide. I A cold wank -'F oh I cannot 


claim even his eſteem. [To him.] Did I think, 

Sir, that your eſteem for me proceeded from any 
thing in me, and not altogether from your own 
7 generoff ity, I ſhould be in danger of Helen it. 5 


Bev. How /e, Madam? 


Ind. I bat do you think, Sir, would be ſo likes 
to puff up a weak woman's vanity, as the efteem 
of a man of underſtanding ? Eſteem is the reſult of 

cool reaſan; the voluntary tribute paid to inward 
worth. Who, then, would not be proud of the 

eſeem of a perſon of ſenſe, which is always anbi- 


5 ed; whilit love 1 18 often the etfect of weakneſs. 


13 (Looking 


Axziery, 
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Respecr. 
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[Looking hard at Bevil, who caſts down his eyes 


reſpectfully.] Eſteem arites from a ier AD 
the ſubſtantial merit of the ind. 


Bev. True, Madam—And great minds n 
can command it, bow ing reſpectrully. ] The ut- 


molt pleaſure and pride of my life, Madam, 1 5, 
that I endeavour to eftcem you as—T cught. 


Ind. [Aſide.] As he cr7ht! Still more per- 


plexing E He neither ſaves nor kills my hope. I 


will iy him a little farther. [To him. ] Now, 1 


think on it, I mult beg your opinion, Sir, on a 
point, which created a debate between my aun! 
and me, juſt before you came in. She would 
needs have it, that no man ever does any extra- 


| dinary kindueſs for a woman, but from ſeifiſh views. 


Bev. Mell, Madam, I cannot ſay, but I am 


in the main, of ber opinion; if ſhe means, by ſelf 
VIEWS, what /ome underſtand by the phra/z; that 
is, his own pleaſure; the higheſt pleaſure human 
nature is capable of, that of being conſcious, that 
8 from his ah Fluity, an innocent and virtuous ſpirit, 
a perſon, whom he thinks one of the prime orna- 
ments of the creation, is raiſed above the tempta- 


tions and . ſorrows of life; the pleaſure of ſeeing 


ſatisfaFion, health and gladneſs, Lrigbten in the 


countenance of one he values, above all manbin.l. 
What a man beſtows in /uch a way, may, | 


think, be ſaid, in one ſenſe to be laid out with a 


felfh view, as much as > if he ſpent it in cards, 


LESSONS. 15 
5 dogs, bettle-companions, or looſe women; with a 
difference, that he ſhews a better taſte in eapence. 


Nor ſhould I think this any ſuch extraordinary 
matter of heroiſm in a man of an eaſy fortune. 


5 | Every geutleman ought to be capable of this, and 


doubt not but many are. For J hope, there are 

many, who take more delight 1 in reflexion than - 
ſenſation ; Min thinking, than in eating. But what erer : 
am I ding? [Pulls out his watch haſtily.] My rien 
hour with Mr. Myrtle is come. Madam, I muſt 
take my leave abruptly. But, if you pleaſe, will 
do mytelf the pleaſure of waiting on you in the 
after py Till when, | Madam, your moſt obe- 


dient. (Exit. 
Son Aw Mr 3 47 1 PI | . 


From Dr. Young's | N 0 r THOUGHTS. 


: T clock Arikes one. We take no note of 
7 , 1 3 ; At AR U- 

But by its /o/s. To give it then a fange 

Is wiſe in man. As if an ange! ſpoke, 

9 feel the ſolemn found. If heard aright, 
It is the &nell of my departed hours. 
here are they! ?— With the year s beyond the food. 

3 It 


Connexion exquiſite of diſtant worlds! 
= Diſtinguiſh'd link in Being's endleſs chain, 


LESSONS. 

It is the /ignal that demands di/patch. 

How much is ſtill to do! My hopes, and fears 
Start up alarm'd, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down—on what £—A fathemleſs abyſs. 

| How poor, how rich, how abjef?, how augyſt, 
Ho complicate, how wonderful is man! 
How paſſing wonder He, who made him ſuch! _ 
Who centred in our make ſuch ſtrange extremes : 
From diffrent natures marvellouſly mixt, 


Midway from nothing to the One Supreme. 

A beam ethereal, —ſully'd, and abſorpt !. = 
Though ſully'd and diſhonour'd, till divine! 
Dim miniature of Greatneſs abſolute! _ 

An heir of glory ! A frail child of duſt ! E 
 Helpleſs immortal! Tnſeft infinite! — | 
A worm! A God! I trembleat myſelf 1 oh 
What can preſerve my life? or What deſtroy: E- | 
An Angels arm can't ſnatch me from the grave. 
L. Tian of n can 't t confine m me there. 


XXXII 
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XXXII. 
SEEMING CIVILILTY. 
The meeting between the knight of the Red 15 


Croſſe, attended by Truth, with W 
[Spenſer 8 Farzre — ij ” 


: A ys length they chaunſt o meet upon the Desczir- 


| TION, 
way 


An aged fire © in Jong a weinkes yelad', k, 
His feete all bare, his beard all Hoarie grep, 
And by his belt his booke he hanging had. 5 
| Sober he ſcem'd, and very ſagely ſad, 
And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple of ſhew, and voide of malice bad. 
And all the way he prayed as he went. 
And often knock dhis breſt, as one that did repent... ; 


He fs the n ſaluted 3 Fung; 7 
Who faire him guited®, as that courteous was, 
And after ted him, if he did know | 
Oo ſtraunge adventures which e did pas. 

1 «4 


The edition, from which hs bs taken, Viz, Church? 5, . 
in my opinion, nr preterable, for correctneſs, to 
all the others. | 
© Hypocriſy. ( Clothed. 6 Bowing. 

o Returned his ſalutation. 5 


i 


| 

/ 

1 
[i 
8 
| 

| 
= 
1 
| 


a — — —— .__ — — — 


i — — — 
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Civitity, 


Aras. 


TuSLAT EN“ 
„ -- 


FEAR. 


Advisix c. 


But if of 1 which Lb doth dwell 
And homebred evil ye deſire to heare, 


Ab my Cearc fone,” (quoth he) «how ſhould, 


LESSONS. 


&a11S; 
« Silly old man, that lives in hidden cell, 
« Bidding his beades ' all day for his welpas, 


„Tidings of ware, and worldly treuble tell? 


* W ith Holy father fits not with ſuch gs to 


"4: mol? *. 


Of a ftraunge man I can you tidings * 


That waſteth 4% this countrey far and ncarc. 
— — Ot ſuch, ” (ſaid he) « ] chie fly do inquere, | 
And ſhall thee well rewarde to ſhew the place, 
* In which that wicked Few. his OR doth 


. 0 Teare 


For to all Ind 2575 ood | it is is foul diſgrace 


04 


T hat ſuch a cnſed creature lives ſo long a ſpace. 


= Fit hence ( vic he) in waſsfull . 


His dwelling is, by which no living wight 


« May ever paſs, but thorough great diſtreſſe.“ 


& Now” (laid the ladie“) “ drawweth toward right, 


And well I wote*, that of your later fight 
< Ye all forwearied be; for what ſo ſtrong, 


But, <wanting reſt, will alſo want of might? 


e ſue, that meaſures beatens all day long, 


At night doth baite his ſeeds the ocean waves 


ut emong.. 


| ' Saying his prayers. I Meddle. Creature 


„„ 00 


„ Then - 


| 
| 


L- E S 8 O N 8. 


5 «FT hen with the ſunne, take, Sir, your gie reſt, 
And with new day new worke at once begin. 


« Untroubled night, they ſay, gives counlell bet.” 
« Right well, Sir knight, ye have adviſed bin,” InviTIxG. 


Quoth then that aged man; © the way to win l, 
s wiſely to adviſe; now day is ſpent; 


« Therefore with me ye may take up your I 


For this ſame night. 55 The night v was well 
content: 


: So wich d that godly father to his home they went. 


XXII. 


TrEPIDATION. VexaTiON. 


The humourous fron of c cramming Sir John F al- 
ſtaff into the baſket of foul linens. to prevent 
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8 


his being caught by je: alous Ford". A 


hear S MERRY Wives oF Wixpson. * 


Falitaff, Mrs Ford: 


Serv. „bod M ADAM, Madam, Aadns 1 - 
Here is Mrs. Page, fweat- 
ing al Howiag, and looking wild, and fays ſhe 

_ . with you immediatch. 


P Conquer. ES 

In teaching the 55 attcrance of his ſcene, the 1 

muſt be let into the plot of it, if he has not read or ſeen the 

Play. He muſt be made to underſtand, that Falſtaff, a fat, 
| | . ld, 


F aſt. . 
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FEAR. 


Dixkcrix q 


Qursrtox. 
ALARM. 


| RrrROOF. 
_ReyROOF. 


_ ANXIETY a 


Page? : 


LESSONS. 


Falſt. She Haut ſee me. I will enſeence n me 


- behind the arras. 


Mrs. Ford. Pray do. She i is a very rattling 


TCA. 


"Wor Mrs. Page. 


Mrs. Ford. What's the matter? How now? 
Mrs. P age. O Mrs. Ford! M bat have you | 


- dune! 2 You' re ſham'd ; you” re o 'erthrown ; you're 
undone for ever. 


Mrs. F ord. What's the 1 good | Mrs. 


Mrs. Page. 0 3 os: Mrs. Ford a He: 


ing an bonef man to your huſband, to we him ö 
. f ſuch cauſe of ſuſpicion. 
Q Eso. 


Mrs. Ford. What cauſe of 1 ? EE 
Mrs. Page. I bat cauſe of ſuſpicion ! Out 


upon you! How I'm miftaken in you; I could 
not have thought you capable of ſuch a thing. 
Mrs. Ford. Why, alas! What is the matter? 


Mrs. Page. Matter! Why, woman, your hu- 


; band | is a coming hither, with all the officers in 5 


W indſor, 


ald, humourous, worthleſs, needy knight, has, in the former 


part of the play, made love to Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, 
with a view, merely, of getting money of them, and that they 


Concert this interview, and its conſequences, on purpoſe to be 


revenged on him for his attempt to corrupt them; while Ford 
is jealous in earneſt ; and Falſtaff, from time to time, com- 


municates to him, under the name of Brook, not knowing 
him to be Mrs. Ford's huſband, an account of his intrigues 


and their bad ſucceſs, 


LESSONS. 
Windſor, to ſearch for a gentleman, that is here now 
in the houſe, by your conſent, to take an ill aduan- 
tage of his abſence. You are undone. 

Mrs. Ford. It is not fo, I hope. 

Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it be not fo, that you 


have a man here. But it is moſt certain, that 
Mr. Ford is coming with half Windſor at his 
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FEAR. 


WARNING. 


heels, to ſearch the Eee. I came before to tell | 


you. If you know yourſelf clear, I am glad of 
it. But if you have any body here, convey him 


out as faſt as you can. Be not amazed. Call 
your ſenſes to you. Defend your reputation, or 
8 bid farecvel to your happineſs for ever. 
| Mrs. Ford. bat ſhall I ds? There is a gen- 


Tasriba- 
lleman here, my dear friend. And 1 fear not 


mine own ſhame, fo much as bis peril. I had ra- 


ION. 


ther than a #houſand pong he were fee out of the 5 


bouſe. 


Mrs. Page. Never and crying; 7 ou "had * 


tber; You bad rather. Your bujvand"s at band. 


Bethink you of ſome conveyance. In the houſe 


you canntt hide him. Lock, here is a baſret. If 


he be of any reaſonable ftature, he may creep in 
here, and you may throw fou! linen upon him, as 
if it were going to bucking, It is whitening time; 


| fend him by your two men to Daichet-mead. 


Mrs. Ford. He is too * to 8⁰ in chere. 


What ſhall I 40 4 


Enter 


EXCITING» 


Abrisixc. 


Cox Us. 


I 26 


| Hurmy. 


SuRPR. 
and Re- 


PROACHING 


 AroLocr. 


” HasTe, 


| Reproachn- 


HasTE. 
_ OnperiNnG. 
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Enter F alſtaff From behind the arras. 
Falſt. Let me ſee it. Let me /ee it. Pl in. 


I'll ia. Follow your friend's counſel, PU in. 


Mrs. Page. What, Sir John Falſtaff! Is this the 


love you profeſſed to me in your letters? 


Falſt. I do love you for all this. Help me out 


ä of this ſcrape. I'll convince you how much I love 
you. [He goes into the baſket. They cover 
him with foul inen. ] = en, 


Mrs. Page. [To Falſtaff”s boy.] Help to co- 


ver your Maſter, ſirrah. [To Falſtaff.] Ab, you 
are a ſad diſſembler, Sir John. [To Mrs. Ford. ] | 
Call your men, Mrs. Ford. Quick, quick. 2x 

Mrs. Ford. What, Jobn, Robert Jobn—Why, > I 


Jobn, I Ry. Make baſte, and take up theſe clothes 


_ here. IWhere's the cowl-flaff? How you gape! 


VEXATION. 


in it. [Exit Bard.) Have I lived to be carried 


Carry them away dire#ly to Mrs. Plaſh, the laun- 
dreſs, at Datchet-mead. [They carry away the 
| baſket. Ford meets them. Is prevented ſearch- 
ing the baſket. Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page re- 


tire, and enjoy the e they had inflict- 


: ed on „ 


Scene changes to the Inn. 


Pater Falſtaff juſt out of the Thames. 
Falſt. Bards!ph, I ſay. 
Bard. Here, Sir. 


Falſt. Go, fetch me 1 of ſack. Put a toaft 


in 


4 
— — 


a L 838 N88. 


in a baſket, like a barrow of butchers effal, and to 


be thrown into the Thames? Well, if ever I let 


myſelf be ſerved ſuch a other trick, ll. have my 
brains, if there be any in my full, taken out, and 
buttered, to be given my dog Jowler for his break- 
faſt on new-year 's day. The rogues chucted me 
into the river with as little remor/e, as they would 
have drown'd a bach's blind puppies fifteen i' the 
litter. And then a man of my weight muſt have 
a comfortable alacrity in ſinking. If the bottom 

had been on a level with the bed of the river 


FSFgchyæ, doton J ſhould have gene. For that matter, 
Ih had been fairly drown'd, it the ſhore had not 
| been h kind as to fhelve it a little in my favour. 


And then to /hiak, only to think of my being 
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SELFP-CON=- 


DEMNATION 


VEXATION. 


drown'd! — A man of my ſize For your freſh 


water ſwells you an ordinary man to the ſize of 


your middling p. As for me, an I were to 
de drown'd, 1 ſuppole there is nc'er a whale of 
chem all, that would not be out of countenance 125 


the Gght of me. Har dolph—ls the ſack brew 0 


To him enter FE PTY 


Fe rd. Bleſs you, Sir. 


know what has Foe between me and To, ds 
wife, 
Ford. That is indeed my 2 15 Sir Joks. 
Falſt. Maſter Brook, I will not lie to you. I 
was at her houle at the hour ſhe anpointed me - 


8 Ford EY 


CIVILITY. -: 


Falſt. Now, Maſter Bros k. Saw come to ” 


| 


22 a : . * — — — ˙ ꝛ³̃ Üͤrꝗnʃ 2 -! 


ä ů — — 
Ta 8 
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VexaAT. 


SURPRISE. 


VExXATION. 


SURPRISE. 


| Queer. | 


ION. 


. Woxpkx. : 


| Vexart. 
 RemeM- 


BRANCE. 


LESSON S. 
Ford. And you ſped, Sir, 

Falſt. Very ill. favour diy, Maſter Brook. 
Ford. Hoe, Sir, did ſhe change her mind? 
Falſt. No, Maſter Bret. But the miſchievous 

old cuckold, her huſband, Maſter Brook, dwel- 


ling in a continual alarm of jealouſy, comes, pro- 


voked and inſtigated by his diſtemper, and at his 


heels a whole rabble of yours to 3 the houſe 


for his wife's love. 


Ford. What! While you were lie? ? 
Falſt. While 7 was there, Maſter Brook. 


Ford. And did he — for 264 and could | 
5 not find you? „„ 

INFORM. © 
with VExa- 


Falſt. Maſter Brook, you mall Yew: As 


: good luct would have it, comes in one Mrs. Page, 


gives intelligence of Ford's approach; and by 

ber invention, and F ord's wife $ direction, I Was 

conveyed i into a buck- -baſket. 
Ford. A buck-baſket ! 
Falſt. Zea; a buck- boſtet ; 


Foul ſhirts and ſmocks, feeaty facks, dirty haudker- 


| chiefs, greaſy night caps, and infants clouts freſh . 


from their ſtinkins tails; that, Maſter Brook, 


there was as great a variety of villainous ſmells, as 
there was of living things in Noalt's are. 
J ſuffercd the pangs of bree unnatural deaths. 
Firſt, the intolerable fear of being detected by a 

| oo old bell-weather; next, to be coil d p, like 
an overgrown ſnake in a dunghill; rolPd round 


within 


rammed in with 


There 


LESSONS. 


within the circumference of a peck, hilt to point, 


heel to bead; thirdly, and laſtly, Maſter Brook, 


to be ſtopt in, like a ſtrong diſtillation, with flinking 


clothes, that fermented in their own greaſe. Think 
of that, Maſter Brook, a man of my bedy; that 
am as liable to melt as a lump of Epping butter 
expoſed to the ſun-beams on the twentieth of June 
at noon-day. Think of that, Maſter Brcok, and 
that, while J was in the midft of this high ſaliva- 
tion, from which, that I eſcaped without ſuffoca- 


tion, is neither more nor leſs than a miracle; while 


I was in the height of this hot-bath, I ſay, with 
my very bones acted almoſt to the conſiſtency of 
_  calves-fout-jelly, to be flung into the Thames, eld 
55 glowing hot, as I was, caſe- bardened at once; think 
of that, Maſter Brook; * ing nd, think ot that, 
TONE Brook. 5 Ek „ 


xXXIV. 


Varous CHARACTERS. = 


From: Mir. Pope's Mok at a [Epitt I] 


f us Gow Hig h life high charafters are drawn: £ 


A ſaint in crape is ice a faint in lawn. 


A Se] is uſt; a chan”lor—juſter ſtill; 
A gownman learu'd; a biſhop what you will; 
- Wiſe, if a miniſter ; but if a king,” 
More ⁊ wiſe, more ja, more learn d, more ev y thing.— — 
R | RY Tis 
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"Bw. 
pg 


Mock 


Px Als E. 


„ Facun. 
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BoasTiNnG. 
 SMmoorH. 
STRUT. 
SNEAKING, 
PRIDE. | 

* ForvM. 


_ +Preev. 
 Forerery. 


5 Gr. 


by + Abus. 


pag. 22 


LESSONS. 


Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Juſt as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin d. 


* Boaſtful and rough, your firſt lon is a ſquire; * 


The next a tradeſman, meek, and much a Har; 
| Tom ftruts a ſoldier, open, bold, and brave; 
Will ſneaks a ſcriv'ner, an exceeding knave. 2 5 
Is he a churchman? Then he's fond of pow? 75 | 

A guaker*? Sh. 
A ſmart free-thinker ? All things in an hour.— 
 TuACHING. | 


A Preſbyterian + ?. Sour. 


| Manners with fortunes, bumors turn with dne, 


Tieꝛnets with books, and Principles with fimes. 
Search then the ruling paſſion. 
The wild are conſtant, and the cunning known, 

his clue once found unravels all the reſt | 

The proſpett clears, and Wharton ſtands confe . 

Marton! the ſcorn *, and wonder , of our days, 

Whoſe ruling paſſion was the luſt of praiſe, 

Born with whate'er could vin it from the wiſe, 1 

Momen, and foals, muſt like bim, or r he e dies. 


| There alone 


Tho 


. 


„Tho“ theſe lines contain de/eriptions, or cburadler, they. 


may be expreſſed with action, almoſt as if they were /peeches. 
: This firſt line, Boaffful and rough,” &c. may be ſpoken 
with the action of boaſting. 
pag. 18. 
pag. 22. The ſoldier's character may be repreſented by the 
armt a-kimbo, the lips pouting out, and a bluſtering manner of 
reading the line. The ſcrivener's with the eyes turn'd a-/quint, 


See Boaſting in the Eſſay, 
The next with that of tempting. See Tempting, 


a loau voice, and the action of ſhame. See Shame, pag. 17. 
The quaker's with the words ſpoken through the na%, and 
the appearance of un of piety. See Afectation, 


LESSON 4 
Tho' wond'ring ſenates hung on all he ſpoke, 
The club muſt hail him maſter of the joke. 
Shall parts ſo various aim at nothing new? 
He'll ſhine a Tully, and a Wilmot too. 
Then turns repentant, and his God adores, 
With the ſame ſpirit as he drinks and whores. 
Enough, it all around him but admire, 
And now the punk applaud, and now the friar.- — 
A /almon's belly, Helluo*', was thy fate . . 
The doctor call'd, Arcen all help too late. 


« Mercy” (cries Helluo © mercy on my ſoul! 


- 88 (0 ow. — 8 


« Oldious! In woolles! ! 'T would a ſaint provoke. "" AvanSoN. 


(We ere the laſt words that poor Narciſſa ſpoke) 


No let a charming chintz, and Bruſſels lace, Weaxxess. 
Mrap theſe cold limbs, and ſhade this lifeleſs face. 
One neea not, ſure, be ugly, though one's dead; 
« And—Betty—give this cheek—a little—red.” E. 
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Abu. 


Cord rEurr. 


e 


: Terri. 
DeraECAT. 


41s there 20 bee! — Alus - chen * te 


Grier” 
with 
Stex 88s. 


The courlier ſmooth, W o forty Years had 2 = 


An bumble ſervant to all buman kind, 


Juſt brought out bis, when ſcarce his longue | 


5 could fir ; 1 


20: 1f—where Pm -I could—ſerve you, 
. 


Civilirr 
with 


K „„ = « Lins, Vo 


0 Eagle mack may not, perhaps, know, 1 that 2 


ſignifies Glalton. 
That is, a ſurfeit of freſh ſalmon was 1s thy death. 


The glutton will indulge appetite (fo indeed N every 


habitual nder i in every kind) in r of all conſequences. 


GRIET. 


Wix. | 


_ ComyPLais. 


ANGER, 


WerE TIN. 


5 PRAYING. Os 


E 5 0 


*I give, and 1 deviſe,” (old "A ſaid, 
And ſigh'd) “ my lands and tenements to Ned.“ 


« Your money, Sir,” —* My _ Sir! bat 


al 


a . I muſt '—(then- wepr)—I give it 


IS: Paul. 95 


5 Pa The manour, S * The manour —* Hold 


—(he cry'd) 


I cannot—muſt not part with that”- —and dd. 


And you, brave Cobham | at your lateſt breath 


Shall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in death. 
: Such in at moment, as in all the paſt, 


2. Jove my — Haw m1 — —ſhall be your ” 


XXXV. 


Rx cou 0 IL IA T rox. 


The Scene 8 Mr. Bevil and Mr. une. 


(Conse. Lov. 1 


| Bev. \IR, 1 am — ae to > you for 


* this bonour. 
Myrt. The time, the place, our long acquain- = 
tance, and many other circumſtances, which affect | 


me on this occaſion, oblige me, without ceremony 


or conference, to deſire, that you will comply with 


the requeſt in my letter, of which you have already | 
acknowledged the receipt. 


Bev. OY 


LESSONS. I33 
Bev. Sir, I have received a letter from you in Cours. 
a very unuſual flyle. But, as I am conſcious of 
the integrity of my behaviour with relpect to you, 
and intend that every thing in this matter, ſhall be 
your own ſeeking, I ſhall underſtand nothing, but 
| whart you are plealed to confirm face to face. You 
are therefore to take it for granted, that I have 
forget the contents of your epi. „ 
Myrt. Your cel behaviour, Mr. Bevil, is agree- 1 
able to the unworthy uſe you have made of my: 
ſimplicity and frankne/s to you. And I fee, your 
moderation tends to your n advantage; not 
mine; to your own ſafety, not to Juſlice tor the 
regs you have done your friend. „ - 
Bev. My own ſafety ! Mr. My rele. p | Ovyan, 
Myrt. Your oon ſafety, Mr. Bevil. | RuynoacH. 
Bev. Mr. Myrtle, there is 70 gal! ng any 1 2 
longer, that I underſtand what you would force me πο 
to. You &now my principle upon that point; and p,, 1 
you have often heard me expreſs my diſapprobation 
of the /avage manner of deciding g quarrels, which 
tyrannical caſtom has W to the breach of 
--all laws, both divine and UV 
Myrt. Mr. Bevil, Mr. Bevil! It would be a Reyroach- 
RY firſt principle in thoſe, who have ſo tender a a 
conſcience that I. to o have as much abborrence at 
an aja. les, as. [Turns away abruptly. ] 


K 3 „„ 1 Bev. | 


3 


4 conſcious of the 8 Ke. may 35 e expreſe 
with the right hand 14 on che breaſt. 
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TrrITAT- 
ING. 


Ss ViIx- 
DICATION. 


EDISON: 


- A 


UITTYO 1 


Covssen. 


: Race. 


 InviTare |» neſs, this moralizing, ſhall nor cheat me of my 


love. 
you may poſſeſs Lucinda, And I have reaſon to 
be indifferent about it, if I am to loſe all that from 
which | expect any joy in life. 


N. 


 Finviwts3, 


meant you none; 


LESSONS. 
Bev. As what ? 


Myrt. As fear of anſwering them. 
Bev. Mr. Myrtle, | have no fear of anſwering 


any injury I have done you; | becauſe ] have 


But I own, 


Myrt. Mr. Bevil, I muſt tell you, this cool 


Lou may wiſh to preſerve your life, that 


But I ſhall firſt 


try one means toward recovering her, I mean, by 


 fhewing her what a daun ef hero ſhe has choſen : 
for her protector. 


ev. Shew me but the leaſt 1 * argu- 
ment, that I am authoriz'd to contend with you 


for the truth of which Iam | 
ready to appeal to any inaifferent perſon, even of 
your own chooſing. But | own 1 am afraid of doing 
a wicked tion, | mean, ot fredding your blood, or 
giving you an opportunity of ſhedding mine, cold, 
I am not afraid of you, Mr. My rite. 
I am afraid of Him, who gave me this life in truſt, | 
on other conaitions, and with other deſigns, than 
that 1 ſhould hazard, or throw it away, becauſe 
a raſh, inconſiderate man is pleaſed to be offended, 
without knowing whether he is injured or not. 
| No—lI will not, for your, or any man's humour, 
commit a known crime; a crime which cannot 
repair, or which may, in the very a, cut me off 5 
from all poſſibility of repentance. 


LESSONS. 


at the peril of the life of one of us, and I am 
ready upon your own terms. If this will not 
ſatisfy you, and you will make a lawleſs aſſault 


upon me, I will defend myſelf as againſt a ruffian. 
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There is no ſuch terror, Mr. Myrtle, in the anger 


of thoſe, who are quickly bot, and quickly cold again, 
they know not how, or why. I defy you to ſhew 


wherein I have wron ng'd you. 


Myrt. Mr. Bevil, it is eaſy for you to talk lan- 
cCeaooliy on this occaſion. You who know not, I *© 
| ſuppoſe, what it is to love, and from your large 

| fortune, and your ſpecious outward carriage, have 


| it in your power to come, without much trouble or 
anxiely, to the poſſeſſion of a woman of honour; you 

know nothing of what it is to be alarmed, diſ- * 
tracted, with the terror of „ „„ 

than life. You are happy. Your marriage goes 


: SARCASM» 
on like common buſineſs ; and, in the interim, you hs 


have, for your ſoft moments of delliance, your 


rambling captive, your Indian princeſs, your con- 
venient, your ready Indiana. 
| Bev. You have touched me beyond the patience 
of man; and the defence of ſpotleſs innocence 
will, I hope, excule my accepting your challenge, 


ANGER 
ROUSED, 8 


or at leaſt my obliging you to retract your iafſa- 


mous aſperſions. I will not, if I can avoid it, ſhed 
Dour blood, nor ſhall you mine. But * * 


rity | will defend. Who waits? 
Serv. Did you call, Sir? 
Bey. Yes, 8⁰ call a coach. 


K 4 Serv. 


Aurno. 


Sous. 
CoMMAanD. = 


6  : LESSONS: 


'TREPIDAT. 
with 

Sus ulis. 

® ANGER. 


RecoLLec- 
TION, 


REMO. 


 SulLEN- 
NESS. | 


 SuUnPRISE. 
R15ing 
Horz. 


Serv. Sir —Mr. Myrtle = Gentlemen —Y ou are 
friends I am but a Sert vari — But 


Bev. Call a coach. ” [Exit. gerd ] 
5 [A long paule. They walk TY about 


the room.] 
[Aſide.] Shall I (though provoked. bete 


| ſufferance) recover myſeif at the entrance er "2 
third perſon, and that my ſervant too; and ſhall. 


I not have a due reſpef for the dictates of my 


on conſcience? ; for what I owe to the 5% of 
fathers, and to the defencel: ſs 4 innocence of my 46d vely 4 
- Indiana, whoſe very life depends on mine ? 
[To Mr. Myrtle.] I have, thank Heeven, had 8 
time to recollett myſelf, and have determined to 
convince you, by means I would willingly have 
avoided, but which yet are preferable to murder- 
cus duelling, that I am more innocent of nothing. 
than of rivalling you in the affections of Lucinda. 
Read this letter; and confider, what effert 1 it would 


have had upon you to have found it about the 


man you had murdered. © . 
I Myrtle reads.] © 1 hope i it is conſiſtent with 


the laws a woman ought to impoic upon her- 


« ſelf to acknowledge, that your manner ot de- 


lining what has deen frepoſed of a treaty of 
* marriage in our family, and deſiring, that the 
. refuſal might come from me, is more engaging, 
than the Smithfeldcourtfl of Lim, whole arms 
„ 


7 To be ſpoken with the right Land on the brea/?. 
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« am in danger of being thrown into, unleſs 


«your friend exerts himſelf tor our common 


* ſafety and hoppineſs *.”— O, I want no more, to 
clear your innocence, 45 | injured, worthy Friend — 
I fee her dear name at the Bottom — I fee that 
you have been far encugh from deſe igning any ob- 


| Facle to my happineſs, while I have been treating 


my benefactor as wy belrqper 0 Bevil, with 
What . ds ſhall 1- 


» 


Eev. There is no need of words. To convince | 


is more than to conquer. If you are but ſatrsfied, 
that 1 meant you no wrong, all is as it ſhou'd be. 


? 


of you, by knowing what you did not know. 


Myrt. That 1 ſhould be ſuch a precipitate 


wretch 2. 
Hev. Prithee no more. 
yrt. How many friends have FE by the hand 


af friends, merely for want of temper ! What do 1 
not owe to your A of underſtanding ? What 
a precipice have I eſcaped! O my friend—Can 

you ever forgive — Can you ever again Hook. 


upon n an oye of favour + ? 


C In reading the letter, the countenance of Myrtle ought to 


| quit, by degrees, the look of anger, and to | paſs to thoſe 
marked on a the OS. 


Myrt. But can e ION mad- 


SHAME, 


Con FU- ; 
 $1ON, : 


Bex Ev. 


Axcuisk. 
REMO I. 
Bev. Hare not 11 wolf offended > 4 had ano | 


been as gully as you, though I had the advantage Fororv iv. 


© ny 


Ancuisn, 25 


Reuonsz - 


Forxciv. 


SeLF- 
Concra 


with 


Horrom., 


IRTREAT 


with 


„5 Remons 
Bev: © 
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| . 
LENCE. 


ADMIRA- 
TIO N. 


| VexariI0Nn. 


; Earn EST. 
ens. 


LESS 0 N 8. 
Bev. Why ſhould I net ? Any man may 


miſtake. Any man may be violent, where his love 
is concerned. I was myſelf. 1 


Myrt. O Bevil! You are capable of al that - 
1s great, all that is heroic. . 
(Enter: a ſervant to Bevil, and gives a letter, : 


XXXVI. 


cussterzas 


Fr. rom Nr Pepe's Nona Ex5avs. levis. 00 1] ; 


the ſkies, 


Like a tall bully, lifts its head, and lies, - 
There dwelt a citizen of ſober fame, 
A plain, good man, and Balaam was his name; e 
Religious, punctual, fr 8 
His word would paſs for more than he was worth, - 
One ſolid diſb his week-day meal affords; 
An added pudding ſolemniz'd the Lord's. 
| Conſtant at church, and change. His gains were ſure, 
His givings rare, ſave farthings to the poor. 


al, and /o forth, 


The Dev'l was piq'd ſuch ſaintſbip to behold, 


And long' d to temp! him, like good Job of old; 
But Satan now is wiſer than of. yore, 
And tempts by making rich; not making poor. 


| Rous'd by the prince of air, the whirkvinds ſweep 


The ſurge, and plunge his JO in the deep; 
Then 


BY HERE London": s column, pointing "EET 


In oue abundant ſhow'r of cent per cent; 


LESSONS. 
Then full againſt his Corniſb lands they roar; 


| And two rich ſhipwrecks bleſs the lucky ſhore. 


Sir Balaam now ! He lives like other folks , 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes. 


„Live like yourſelf ,”* was ſoon my lady's word; 


And lo! two puddings ſmok'd upon the bogrd. 
Aſleep, and naked, as an Indian lay, 
An honeſt factor jtole a gem away 

And pleag'd it to our æmgbt. Our knight had v wit. 


| He kept the di mond, and the rogue was bit. 


Some ſeruple roſe But thus he cas'd his thought ; 


I'll now give foxpence, where I gave a groat; 
Where once 1 went to church, on now go twice, ; 
> And mn ſo clear, too, of all other vice.” | 


The tem pier law his time; the work he 20%, 
Stocks and ſubſcriptions pour on ev'ry fide; 
Till all the demon makes his full dejcent, 


| Sinks deep within him, and poſſeſſes whotez 5 
Then dubs director, and ſecures his fon. - 
Pehold! Sir 3alaam, now a man of ſpirit, 
Aſcribes his gettings to his parts and merit. 
What late he called a %% ing, now was wit, 
And God's good providence, a lucky it. 
Things change their titles, as our manners turn; 
His compting-houſe expploys the Sunday-morn. 
Seldom at church, (*twas ſuch a buſy life) 
Eut duly ſent his family and wife. 


There ſo the Dev'l ordain'd) one Chriſtmas-tide 


My g good old lady ranger a cola, and yd. 
Ee nywph 


| Nan 


PIETY. 


Earxg ST = 


PRIDE. 


NaRRA- 
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PRIDE. 


Axziarr. 


ArrecTted 


Carver. 
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A nymph of quality admires our knight. 

He marries ; bows at court; and grows polite ; 
Leaves the dull cits, and joins (to pleaſe the fair) 
The well-bred cuckolds in St. Fames's air, 

Firſt, for his ſon a gay commiſſion buys, 5 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. 
His daughter ſtruts a viſcount's tawdry wife; J 
And bears a coronet, and p & for life. 

In Britain's ſenate he a ſeat obtains, 

And one more penſioner St. Stephen's gains. 

My lady takes to 72 ſo bad her chance, 
He muſt repair it. Takes a bribe from France. 
The hou/e impeach him. Coningſb 7 berangues. 
The court forſake him; and Sir Balaam bangs. 

_ Wife, ſon, and daughter, Satan! are thy own; 

His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the crown. 
The Devil and the king divide the prize, 
And ſad Sir Balaam curſes God, and dies. 


LESSONS. gt 


XXXVII 
AxX1ETY. Re50LUTION. 


Cato ſitting in a thoughtful poſture. In his hand 
Plato's book on the Immortality of the ſoul. 
A drawn ſword on the table by him. After 
a long paulc, he lays down che book, and 


| ſpeaks. 
Ire, "M fo--Plate thou reaſon 1 1 . — 4 
15 Elſe whence this pleaſing bepe, Larne As , ee ci 
This /onging after immortality ? "Compare; 


Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward emer Des1RE. 
Of falling into nought ?—Why f/rinks the foul Fram... © 


back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deferudtion ? © 


Tis the Divinity that ftirs within us; = 
'Tis Heav'n itſelf that points cut an n Hereafier, . 
And intimdites eternity to man. „ 
* Eternity ! == thou Pleqſi 158 — — - dreadful + * SaTiSF. 


thought 1+ 5 
Through what ariety of untry'd 1 ; Cu K1051TY. 
Through what new ſceues and chauge mult we. 

paſo? 7 
The 


OY 5 this 3 defire,” may be e ſpoken with the right | 
| band laid on the br eas. --- 
b « Eternity /—thou pleafe nz,” &. requires an eye fixed, 


with profound e on one a —— this 
line. 


I 42 


 AnxXI1ETY. 


* CouR. 


+ VenE. © 


gain. 


Anxiety. 


| . 


FiRMUN ESS. 


APR E. 


Courokr. 


Paip E. 


25 TAI U Mur H "IRE 


Through al! her works 
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The wide, th* unbounded proſpett lies before me; 
But ſhedows, clouds, and darkneſs, reſt upon it. 


Here will I hold. + If there's a Pœw'r above us; 


And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
—He muſt delight i in 


virtue, 


And that, which 2 delights i in, ond be "RY 
Bur When !—or where !— - This world was made 5 


for Ceſar. 8 


5. m weary of conjectures —* T his mutt end them. 


[Laying his hand on his ſword.] 
Thus am I aoubly arm'd. My death, my be, 


: My bane and antidote, are both before me; 
 This—in a moment, brings me to an end. 

_ Whillt his informs me, I ſhall zever „ 
The ſoul, * ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles _ 


Ar the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
"The ftars © ſhall fade away, the Sun Ski 


Grow dim with ape, and nature ſink in years; 
But thou ; ſhalt _ in 1 immortal Jouth, 


T, nburt 


— My death, my life,” &c. Long pauſes is. ad _ 


pointing, or looking at the d in pronouncing * my 


death,“ and at the book in pronouncing © my life,” and 
ſo in my _ and . and in the two OY 


| — 


« The lou, ” &c. may be pronounced \ wich the right 
32nd laid upon the breaft. 


The far,” & c. may be froken with the eyes raiſed 
toward heaven, and the arms moderately ſpread. | 


— tou—ſhalt faurifh,” &c. The right band upon the 


br . 


| ” fire 
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Lubhurt amidſt the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the cruſb of worlds. 


XXXVIIL 
ANG E u. THREATENING: 


Satan $ ſpeech to Death ſtopping his. E 
through the gate of Hell; with the anſwer. 
lau. Panab. "Es B. M. v. my 


7 F HENCE, and ara rage? Quesrt. 
That dar N, though * and terrible, ad- Ax, 1 
ä T 
Thy miſcreated front athwart my way „ 
To yonder gates? through them I mean to o paſs, Resor. 
That be affur'd, without leave aſk'd of thee. Cone. 
Relire; or taſte thy folly, and learn by proof, 35 
Hell born, not to contend with ſpirits of Heav'n, XING. 8 
To whom the goblin full of wrath reply c. 


Art thou that traitor Angel, art thou He, Axcrs. 
6 Who firſt broke peace n Heavy” , and faith, till 


« then 3 85 
: « Uniroken, 


= 1 * Unburt,” &. The arms ſpread again, as before. 
*, the ab,” &c. The hands brought together with 


“ Retire; is to D ſ ebe as a whole ſentence, and with 
the greateſt force of threatening. See Anger, Pag. 23 
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Wc 


ConTrwer 


with ng 


: ANGER. 


Tuxzar- 
INING. 
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« Unbroken, and in proud, rebellious arms 


Drew after him the third part of Heav'n's ſons, 
* Conjur'd againſt the be, for which both 


« thes 


And they, outcaſt from God, are have condenn'd 
To waſte eternal days in woe and pain? os 
* And reckon' it thou thyſelf with ſpirits of Hea n, N 
Fell- doom d, and breath'ſt defiance here, and K, 
Where J reign king, and to enrage thee more, 
 « Tþy king and lord? Back to thy pumſhment, 
« Falſe fugitive ©, and to thy ſpeed add wings, 
»Leſt with a whiy of ſcorpions I purſue 
* Thy ling ring, or with one ſtroke of this dart 
8 ” YR" herror ſeize thee, and * * * y 


500 — * and to thy he? * ve. to de ſpoken quick. 


XXXIX. 


LESSONS, 


XXXIX. 


: Dex PRECAT. I o v. Re COL LECT 10. 


| The ſpeech of Sin to Satan, to prevent a hoſtile 
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encounter between the latter and Death; with 


the effect of her ſpeech. LA. ParAD. Losr. 
B. II. v. 726. | 


«1 


« Againſt thy only ſon ? What fury, O ſon, 
>. « Poſſeſes Thee to bend that mortal dart 


_ 1 ov ao hom: 5 


At thee ordain'd his drudze, to execute 


* — Whate' er his cvrath, which he calls juſtice, bids 
ns * His <orath; which one day will deſtroy ye both.” 


She /poke, and at her words the helliſh peſt 


5 Forbore, then theſe to her Satan return'd: 
80. ftrange thy outcry, and thy words ſo frange 5 


. 


Thou znterpoſeſt, that my ſudden hand 


« Prevented, ſpares to tell thee yet by ded : 
„What it intends; till firſt I know of thee, 


What bing thou art, thus double form'd, and 
8 «why 28 


2 0 Father” Ke. muſt be ſpoke * as people do, when 


0 they mean to prevent imminent miſchiet, 


ROT PR WELL by :* In 


) Father Sha intends thy hand, 4 (he cry d) 


PA For Him who ſits aboye, and Leh hs while Vaxar. 


Exctan. - - 


— Againſt thy father's bead? And know'ſt for 8 


ALARM. 


NazRa- 


2 


 RecoLLEct 


: Que TY 
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Avis. 


GAT 


| Vexarion. 5 
MES What drop, or noſtrum, can this plague remove? 
Or which muſt end me, a fool's wrath, or love * 
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In this infernal vale fir met, thou call'ſt 
Me Father, and that phantaſm callit my ſon; 
© I know thee not; nor ever ſaw, till now, 
5 * more > deteſtable than _ and thee.” 0 


VEXATION. Pearunss. Crone. 


Part of Mr. Pope's complaint of the impertinence. 


of ſcribblers. [From the ProLocus to his , 
| InctTATIONS of Honack $ . : 


PRIEND® to my e! (which did not 208 


prolong, 
" The mls had wanted—many : an idle 1 


A dire dilemma ! Either way I'm ſped; 


If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 


Seiz'd, and ty'd down to judge, how wretched [! 


Who can't be filent, and who will not the. 5 
To laugh were want of goodneſs, and of grace; 


And to be grave exceeds all pow'r of face. 
N 8 I fir 
Dr. Arbuthnot. or 5 


*The world lad s b ought to be hes 


with great emphaſis, as if ſomewhat very important were 


coming; and the remaining part of the line, many an iale 


I ſong”? in a ludicrous manner. 
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- ſit with ſad civility. I read 
* With ſerious anguiſh, and an aking bead ; 
Then drop, at laſt, but in unwilling ears, 


: This ſaving counſel, © "ny yOu piece nine 


Apvisin. 
* years *."” Z 
Nine years pr cries be, who | high | in Drury- Or e. with 
r — "EABR« 
: Lull'd by /oft waters through the broken pane, 
Rhymes ere he wokes, and prints before term ends, 
Oblig'd by bunger and requeſt of friends ; 5 
The piece, you think, is incorre#. Why take it, Pilar n. 
Im all ſubmiſſion ; what you'd have it, make it.” C1 N G. 
Three things another's modeſt wiſhes bound; Vexar. 
My friendſhip, and a 1 and ten pound, CEAIx Go. 
Pitholeon * ſends to me; © You know his Grace. 
«I want a 8 him for a place. 
_ « Pitholeon libelPd me—? * <« But here's a letter | Her 5 
« Informs you, Sir, | "rwas when he knew mo 'Crin, 
Better. . 
6 Dare you refuſe him? Curt i invites to dine; Tuxzer- 


Mm * He'll write a a Journal, or he'll turn divine.“ 


td 


0 4% With Ane FRY ce. may be 1 as i ſick. 


See Sickneſs, p. 26. 
? Alluding to Horace's <* 8 premetur in annum. ” 
2 . The name of a fooliſh ancient poet. 


. . B 
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INI. 


r « Curl invites, &c. Mr. Pope was, it ſeems, il uſed | 


; Curl, a bookſeller, by the writer of a Journal, or News- 
paper, and by a parſon much bemus'd in beer.“ 
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SURPRISE. 
ANGER. 
CRING. 
Co ux. 
Ax EA. N 
Calx G. 

„ EXCV SE. 


_ CrixG.. 
„Ort. 


with 


110 N. 


Wur kb. 


Dis u!ss. : 


A NGER-. = 


. ADviRka- 


LESSONS 


Bleſs me ! A packet ! «Tis a ftranger ſues ; ; 


"oY 17 virgin tragedy ! an orphan muſe.” 


I diflike it, Furies] death, and rage my 
" approve, 208 Commend it to the ſtage.” 


There, thank my ſtars, my cohole commiſſion ends; 
The play'rs and I are, luckily, no friends. 
Fir'd, that the bo iſe reject _ = "On ru 


00 print '? 


_ And ſame the feols—Your int oh, Sir, with 


% Linlot.“ 


« Lintot (dull rogue ) will think your price tos : 


© nuch.“ 


Not if you, Sir, reviſe it al retouch.” * 

All my demurs but double his attacks. 

At laſt he whiſpers ; Do, and we go ſnacks? = 
Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I clap the door. 
= * Sir, let me tee ”__ and your WOrks no mare.” 5 


Rerzzxion on loſt happinek. SELF-CONDE M- 
RASTER HorRok. DesPeR ATION, 


an's Solitoq uy. [Mit Pax ab. Losr. P. IV. 
v. 32. ; þ 


8 0 7 Jo ou, that with / 1 ing glory crown 1d. 


Look'ft from thy ſole dominion, like the god 
ar whole fight all the ſtars 


Of this new wrd; ; 


Hide their dimintÞd heads ; io Lee I call, 


But 


Dye. 37 0 I115 Pere. 
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But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 


O Sun, to tell thee, how I bate thy beams, 


That bring to my remembrance from what ftate 


I fell; how glorious once above thy ſphere , 
Till pride, and worſe ambition threw me down 


 Warring in [leav'n againſt Heav'n's matchleſs king 


Ah wherefere ! He deferv'd no ſuch return 


From me, whom he created what I was 

In that brizht eminence, and with his god 
Iypbraided none; nor was his ſervice — 71 
What could be Ieh, than to afford him praiſe, 
The eafteſt recompence, and pay him bunte, 


How juſtly due ! yet all his good in me 


Produc'd rank malice : lifted up ſo bigh, 
Subjection I diſdain 4; thought one ſtep hi ber 
Would ſet me J oft, and in a moment quit 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude, 
So burdenſome ftill paving, ſtill to owe. 
Forgel ful what from him | (till receiv'd, 
Ant underſtood not, that a grateſu! mind 
By owing owes not, but ſtill pays; at once 
| Indebeed, and diſche; ged; 
O had his pow: ful deſtiny ordain'd 
| Me ſome inferior Angel! I had ſtood 
Then bappy ; no anννEj].led bepe had rals ” 


to burden 101 2. 


Ambition. Vet u. hy nat lome 0! her pow * 


As great, migut have aſpir d, and me, hong“ 


FBC 7. "4 


But cher now”: rs as great 
+ Hell not, but (tan haben, from We; bein, 


e 3 


Str- cov D. 


Palo. 


SYLES 


on 


8 Ax au. 


ä 01 10 * T ; 
9 5 lahr "ik iS. 
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Harrtd. 
PaiNFur. 
REFLEx, 
SELEF-COND. 
Vis bica- | 


Io of an 
ExEur. 


CONDE * - 


T3 * "> * „ * 
N t. * t, 1 As 


1 50 


Sstr-conv. 


Thou had'ſt: whom haſt thou then, or bar 


Br asrn. 


Serr-cox D. 


 Pesyena- 
_ TION, 


_ Effay toward 


A NGU . 


9112. 


But Heav'n's free love dealt ty to all ? 


Choſe freely what it now ſo juftly rues.. 
O wretched ſpirit ! which way ſhall I LE 
: Infinite wrath, and infinite deſpair + ' 
Which way I fy is Hell, myſelf am Helly 
And in the loweſt deep a lower deep 
Still tbrea?? ning to devour me opens wide, | e 
To which the Hell, I ſuffer, ſeems a Heav'n— 


= : "ing Left for repentance ? None for pardon left + 3 

| None left, but by ſubmiſſion; * and that word 

Diſdain forbids me, and my dread of ſhame 
Among the /p'rits beneath, whom I ſeduc d 
With other promiſes, and other vaunts : 5 * 
Than to ſabmit; boaſting I could ſubdue | 


But fay I could repent, and could obtain, 
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Or from without, to all temptations arm d. 


Had'ſt thou the ſame free-will, and pow'r to ſtand? 
t'accuſe, 


Be then his love accurs'd : ſince love or bate, 
To me alike it deals eternal woe. 
Nay curs'd be thou; ſince againſt his, thy will , 


O then, at laſt, relent. Is there no place 


Th' Omnipotent. Ay me! they little know 


How dearly J abide that boaſt ſo vain; 

Under what torments inwardly I gran, 
While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 

With diadem and ſceptre high advanc'd, | 


The lower ſtill I fall, only ſupreme = 
In miſery; ſuch joy ambition finds. 


By 
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By act of grace, my former ſtate; how ſoon 


Would height recal high thoughts, how ſoon unſay 
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What feign'd ſubmiſſion fwore? Eaſe would recant 


Vaws made in pain, as violent and void. 
For never can true reconcilement grow 


Where wounds of deadly hate have piercd o deep: 
Which would but lead me to a worſe relapſe, 
And heavier fall: ſo ſhould I purchaſe dear 
Short intermiſſion bought with double ſmart. 


This knows my Puniſher, therefore as far 


From granting He, as I from begging peace : 


| A4 bope excluded thus, behold inſtead 
Olf as outcaſt, exil'd his new delight, 
Mankind created, and for them this world. 


So farewel hope ; and with hope farewel _ 


| Farewel remorſe : all good to me is loft; 
Evil be thou my good; by thee at leaſt 


 Hoyetsss * fi 
Ax cuisk. | 
_ MatLics, | 


Fixed : 


ä 


Divided Empire with Heav'n's King I hold, 


By thee, and more than half, perhaps, ſhall 


reien ; 


Rasen vis 
Os Dux. 
Mar. . 


on Miſchief. : 


As man, ere long, and this new world ſhall know. 15 


| Worn. 5 


Arr. 


LisTENING. 


Gent. Loon you 5 i is ber 
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XLII. 


Walk n in SLEEP, and 2 DISTURBED cON- 


SCIENCE. [MachErn. ] 


Enter Lady Macbeth wich a taper: 


guiſe. Obſerve her. Stand e cloſe. 
'DoR. Her eyes are open. 
Gent. Ay, but their /zaſe is ent. : 
Doct. Whet is it ſhe does now ? Look how the . 


- rubs her bands. = 


Gent. It is an Pe RE ation with hay to 


ſeem thus waſhing her hands. I have known her i 
5 VO this a quarter of an hour. 


a. Macb. Yet here's a ſpot". 
bea Hark, the ents. ED 
La. Macb. 


5 The pupil, if he has not ſeen Macgr Tu, muſt be in- 


formed, that Duncan, one of the ancient kings of Scotland, 


was, according to Buchanan and other hiflorians, murdered _ 
by Macbeth, one of the nobles of that kingdom, at the inſti- 


gation of his Lady, in their own houſe, in order to Macbeth's 


aſcending the throne ; and that Shake/peare, in this ſcene, 
intends to ORs her troubled in her ſleep with guilt and 
ſear, 


t There muſt be but J emphaſis uſed i in expreſſing what 


| Lady Macbeth 9 becauſe it is but areami. . 
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La. J LC is 
One, u 


1 405 341 


ut, curſeq ſpe. 
V. 2 
416 ww 


Out, 1 ſay 
the time to do it Hell 1s 


CR 


call tet“, 
the e's mas had fo much 2e d in him * ? 

Gent. Do you mar: that ? 

La. Macb. ; Thane of Fife is a married 


man. Where is "a wife now 2 Murdered, did you 

fav? Wo could be fo b/cody to mangle ſuch ſweet- 
will theſe hands never be clean ? 
No more of that, my lord; no more of that. 


meſs + ? Wh. 4. 


Jou mar all with your Harting — 


will not ſweeten this little hand. Oh, bh, oh! 
Doct. What a figh was there! IT hat heart is 


La. Mach. Waſh your hands, put on your 
s night-gown. 


lord! A ſoldier afraid! What 
bo knows? Who has power to 
But, who could have ihought, 


1 Here is the 
ſmell of blood ſtill All the perfumes of Arabia | 


GuiLT. 
Hoax OR. 


EN cou. 


Gullr. 


ArrE&N. 
With 


Susr. 


EN cou. 7 5 


GUILT. 


5 AncGuisn. = 
| Suspicion. 
7 firch char ged. This aijeaſe 1 15 beyond my practice. = I 

Excov. 
Take courage I tell you, Banquo 


- is bur ied, all but the bl that was ſhed at his diſ- 


patching ;, and that has no /ikeneſs to be known by. 
Are you raid he'll come out of his grave again? 


To bed, to bed, to bed. I' 
gate. Come, come, come. 
*Rdone.. To bed, to bed, to ved. 


„ Oz, tes“ mutt he ſpoken as counting a great clock. 


on 


1 here is a #nocking at the 
What is done cannot be 


XILIIII. 


FEAR. 8 
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XLIII. Ny 

. 

Ir ATI e. courraivr of i injury, 
RETus ING. N 


The Embaſſy from Agamemnon to Achilles 


(after the latter had, in diſguſt, retired from the 
army) to endeavour to prevail with him to 


return, and join the allies againſt the Trojans, 


— at _ in Achilles' s tent, 3 5 


Hearn. to Achilles! Happy are ode ance! By 
Not thoſe more honour'd whom Atrides feaſts: = | 
- Tho' gen'rous plenty crown thy loaded boarde; 'Y 


: That Agamemnon's regal tent affords. 


Axxizxr. 


SYMPATHY. 


| ArenEncn- 
$10N, 


4 


But greater cares ſit heavy on our ſouls ; 

Not eas d by banquets, or by flowing bowls. 
What ſcenes of laughter in yon fields appear, 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear. 
Greece on the brink of fate all daubiful tands, 

And owns zo belp, but from thy ſaving bands. 


Troy, and her ſons, for ready vengeance call: 


with 
Ares. | 


Their threat'ning tents already ſbade our wall. 
Hear how with ſou: their conqueſts they proclaim, N 
And point at ev'ry hip the vengeful flame. 
For them the Father of the gods declares ; 
Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 


L ES 8 ON 8. IIs 
See, full of Fove, avenging Hector riſe ! 
All buman force the raging chief defies; 
What fury in his breaft, what lightning in his eyes! J 
Ae waits but for the morn, to ſink in lame + 
The ſhips, the G reeks, and all the Grecian name. gs 8 
Return, Achilles! Oh return, tho late, Beson- 
To ſave thy Greeks, and flop the courſe of fate; 
I in that heart or grief, or courage lies, 
| Riſe to redeem: ah yet to conguer riſe. V 
The day may come, when, all our warriors ain, Warnxine. 
That beart fall melt, * courage rite i in vain. . 


Tixkox. 


1 , 
: 
: 
: 
| 
*E 
B 
I 
_ 
= 
= 
; FT 
i | 
4 


A 


w . wo - — 
I 2 — — mY — — 9 * — — 2 — 


Hie afterwards enumerates the advantageous con- 
| ditions offered by Agamemnon, to engage him 
do return. To all which Achilles & as the 

: n anſwer. 7 


— ——— : Þ= 2 — 2222 — — 
— _ ] mw Pw; ES — . Q . EA Le 


> i Sy cs 
r 


K wk Aha 


. . ung 3 
A faitbful ſpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear. ö =_ 
What in my ſecret foul is underſtood © p i 
My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good. EE 
5 | Let Greece then know, my purpoſe 1 retain, * 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 
; Long toils, long perils in their cauſe I bore: DisyLIAS. 
Baut now th' unfruitful glories charm no nore. 
WL Fight, or not fight, a like reward we claim; Exvrona- | 
| | The wwretch and hero, find their prize the ſame, 10. 1 
Alte regretted in the duſt he lies, | 


Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 5 1 


* © Ulyes /” is to be ſpoken as a whole ſentence. I 
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And with untaſted food ſupplies her care; 
For thankleſs Greece ſuch bardſhips have [ brav 6: 
Her matrons, and her tender inifants ſav'd, 
1 Long fleepleſs nights in heavy arm iave Sed 


Sura 
with 
Rees. 


RESsOL. 
Rr. 
SN EER. 


Serre 


. 


As the bold bird her Helpleſs young attends, 


I fack'd twelve ample cities on the main, 
And twelve lay ſinoking on the 7 rojan plain. : 


Tube wealth I gather'd, and the ſpoils I made, 

Tour mighty mon:rch theſe | in peace poſſeſt ; 
Some few my ſoldiers had; himſelf the reſt. 

I rorg'd in my love, all proffers 1 diſdain 5 


With piles, with ramparts, and a trench pr ofcund * 5 
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Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 


A life of labours! lo, what fruit remains! 


From danger guards them, and from want defends; 
In ſearch of prey the <vings the ſpacious air, 


And ſpent laboricus days in duſt and blood. 


Then at Atrides baughty feet were laid 


Deceiv'd for once, I truſt not kings again. 
Ye have my anſwer —* What remains to do, 
Tour ing, Ulyſſes, may conſult with you. 
What needs he the defence this at in can make? 3 
Has ke not we!ls, no hum n force can Hake? N 
Has he not fezc'd his guarded navy round | 


And will not e, the wonders he has done, | 
Repel the rage of Priam”s ſingle ſon ? 
There <205 @ line (*rvas when for G reecel nght) 
When Hedter's proweſs no ſuch Wonders d yought. 
"He kept | the verge of Trey, nor dar a to Walt 

ichilles Vengeante at the Scæan gate. 


- But 
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But now thoſe deadly conteſts are no more. . Recouu-. 
To-morrow we the fav'ring gods implore; FE 

Iten ſhall ye ſee our porting veſſels crown'd, = 
And hear with oars the Helleſpont reſourd. 
Then tell your king, that all the Greeks may hear, Ius 7 
And learn to ſcorn the man they baſely fear. 
(For, arm'd in iinpudence, mankind he braves, b EW, 
And meditates new cheats on all his faves, 
Tho? amel, as he 1 is, to meet theſe eyes 
; Is what he dares not : if he dares, he dies.) 
8 ell bim, all terms, all commerce J decline, 
Nor Hare his counſels, nor his battles jein: 
- K or, once deceived was is; but twice were mine, ] 
My fates, long ſince by Tbetis were diele; ReS0LV- 
And each — life," or fame, propos d. e 
Here if J ſtay before the Trojan town, 7 
Short is my date; but deathleſs my retten. 

If I return, 1 quit Iimmort al praiſe DES 
For years on years, and long extended days. 
Cendinc'd, tho? late, 1 fiad my fond miſtake, - 

And warn the Greets the wiſer choice to make e; 5 ApdvISNG. 

| | 1 To Gui! theſe Þpores ; their native ſcats enjoy, 
Nor hope the fal of beat” u- -Gefended Tip. SY 
Life is not to be Leung. with heaps. of gold; der tous 
| Not all, Apolio's Pythian treaſures held, © e 
Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of ſway, 
Can bribe the poer poſſeſion of u der. 
| Loſt herds and treaſures We by Gris regeln, 
And ſteeds vnrivehd on the waſty plain. 
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„ But, from our lips the vital ſpirit fled 
Returns no more to wake the ſilent dead. 
He concludes with declaring his determined reſo- 
| lution not to return. And the ambaſſadors 
take their leave, to go back to the army. 


XIIV. 


5 Humorous ſcene from Shakeſpeare 8 M IDSU u- 
MER Nrour's DREAM. . 


| Surveling, 


ſes. Quince. 8 all our company 1 
Dix zcrixc TT Bot. You had beſt call 1 con- 


 jundth and ſeverally, generally and ſpecially, that 
is, whereof to call them man by man, EY 
0 the ſcrip. . 55 


Inroxmixes Quin. Here is the ſcroll of every n man's name, * 
. in this toton, that is fit to be ſeen upon the Hake 3 


before the duke and duc heſo. 


| Dizzcrine Bot. Good Peter Quince, go to work in 2 


method. Begin at the top, and go on to the bot- 
tom; that is, whereof as a man may ſay, firſt _ 
; tell us what the play treats of, then read the names 
1 of 5 
. y 44 Gerd Pune Rater, &c. To is ſpoken ahh a great | 
Aecto ties of wiſdews ; but! in a clum/y and ruſtic manner, 
5: 


LESSON Ss. 
of the actors, and fo your buſineſs will ſtand by 


itſelf as regular, as a building ſet upon the very 
pinnacle of 1ts foundation. 


Quin. Why theo, the play is thi moſt dele8- 
| able and /amentable comedy entituled and called, 
| The cruel tragedy of the death of . and . 


di 


Bot. A very moving 1 I warrant it» A very 
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InrorRMING 


Pir r. 1 


{ "a tragedy, I know by the ſound of the title of 


 Pyramus and Thiſby ! 1 ſuppoſe they are to 


3 their throats cut from ear to ear, or their 


| bellies ripped up from the waiſt-bands of their - 


| breeches to their ching. Well, now, good Peter, 
call forth your actors by the fſerow!l. Maſters, 


Dikkcrixe 


ſpread yourfelves out into a clump, Oe: man 


E conjuntly by himſelf. 


Weaver. 
Bot. Ready. Name my part, nd proceed. 


1 Pyramus ? A gentleman or a Semple man? 


Quin. Pyramas is a lovyer, and T hifby | is his 


fweetheart. Pyramus kills himſeif for grief, be- 


| eauſeaa lon had got hold of Thitby's cloak, and 
tore it, which makes Pyramus conclude, as how he 
| had tore her too, and eaten her up, all but the 


cloat; whereof he had not touched her. So that 


poor Pyramus lok's his a fe, d'ye ſee, for nothing 


4 


NN MOT; 1 as Teal you. Nick Bottom, | 


Avena. ©: 


| Avprec. 
3 You, Nick Bottom, are ſet down for 
Ss Hramus. 5 
Bot. | avs ro play ht ? Well, a who 
_Exqu. 


Smanrhess 


n 


TREAcHTN G. 


— 
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8 


eur. 


ArrREUrx- 
810N. 


LESSONS. 
at all; whereof you know, that is enough to make 
a man Hang bimſelf. 
Bot. What then, am to hang myſelf for ver- 
ation, becauſe I had killed myſelf tor nothing | ? 


Quin. No; that is not in the play. 
Bot. Here will be tears wept, or I am 


| miſtaken. An I be the man, that acts this ſame 
Pyramus, let the ladies wort to their eyes. I will ; 
condole and congratulate to ſome tune. I will break. 


"every heart, that is not donble- -booped with flint. 


I have a main notion of acting your /ovyer, that is 
croſſed in love. There is but one thing, that is 
more to my humour than your tribulation lovyer. 
That is, your rant; your thundering tyrant. T 


could play you, for example, I could play you 


ſuch a tyrant as [erricoles*, when he gets on the 
 brimſiene ſhirt, and is all on fire, as the unlucky : 
boys burn a great rat alive with ſpirits. And 


then, when he takes up little - what's his 5 


to fquir him off of the cliff into the ſea. 0 
then *tis fue, © I'll ſplit the raging rocks; 3 
7 5 Hiv'ring ſhocks, with thundring knocks, ſhall 
. * break the locks of priſan gates. And Febel's* 
ee ca {hall fine from far, and kindle war, with 

| Le many 


2 W | 8 a Lichas, 


d This bombaſtic paſſige { probably intended to ridicule - 


ſome play written in  Shakeſpear” me) cannot be too much 
mouthed and ranted. 


C Phocbus”s <, 


— 
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« many a /car, * and make and mar the Aub lorn 


V 
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ee « fates. There is your right tragedy ftuf, Areiave 


This is Hericole s Tein to a ba: 
only true tyrant's dein. our /ovyer's vein is more 
upon the condoling and congra! eating. Now, Pe- 
ter Quince, name the reſt of the players. | 
Quin. Francis Flute, bellows- mender. 
Flute. Here, Peter Quince. 


Quin. Francis, you muſt take 757 on you. 


SMA TN. 
* AuTH. 
-+ EN. 
Dory. 8 
Why, Peter, I have a heard a 

8 mar R make a clever Women, as you _ 

may fas.” unleſs it were Mrs. J//hat dye call ber, 


Has not the gen- 


Flute. + hat, that is to be Nick Botiom's 


5 ſwectheart, and to have my cloak worried alive by 
the great beaſt 2 


coming. 


Mrs. Tibby's mother or aunt. 


tlewoman of the play a mother, or an aunt, that 


appears? 

Quin. Tes; but you muſt do 727%. "You 

will do T 52000 well enough, man. You ſhall do 1 it 

in a moſh. Robin Starveling, taylor. ED 
Star. Here, Peter Quince. | 


Will play Thiſby's fatber; Flute mult play 7 hijby ; 
and Snowt Thiſby's mother. Simon Sang, Jeiner. 
Snug. Here, Peter Quince. 


5 Quin. || Simon, yu muſt act the part of the 
lion. 


Snug. Heb: 4 the part of the How: do you oy, 


1 8555 Quince : ? Why l never made a beaſt of my- 
M 


bis is your 


Dig ECT. 


IN. 


e Ane, 


AFFECTATY 


Las, 


Excovu. 


Arrecrar 


Quin. $ You muſt play Pyramus's 1 1 


Auru. 


SMART. 


Arricrar. 


Svwanrs. 
| AUTH 


E x qu. 


tele. 


Ex cov. 


Doug. 
Ex cov. 


AvpvisiN G. 


1 


BoAs TIN . 5 


e uriox- 


-SeLF-viN-: 
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ſelf in my life, but now and then, when I have 


drunk a cup too much. | 
Quin. Pſhawo, pſhaw, a better man, "chan vo 


er J either, has been made a beaſt before now; ay, 
and a horrn'd beaſt too. But the lion is a royal 


beaſt, the king of beaſts. S0 Simon you muſt 


Play the part of the lion. 5 
: Snug. Well, but an it be a long part, I can' BEES 
remember it ; for 1 have but a Poor brain. Let 
me ſee how many pages. 


Quin. Why, Simon, it is not ritten. And: 


for the matter of that, you may do it 1 band. 
It is nothing but roaring. ol 
| Box. Til tell you what, Peer Quince, yu--1: 
| were better to let me act the part of the ln. 
Simon Snug | Is but a hen-hearted ſor: of a fellow. 
He won't roar you ſo loud as a mouſe in the | 
hole in the wall. But, if you will let me play N 
the part, 1 will make ſuch a noiſe, as ſhall do 
any man's heart good to hear me. I wiil row, | 
that the duke ſhail cry, Encore, encore, let bim 4 
rear, let him roar, once mere, once nore. 
Quin. But if you were 70% terrible, you . 


might frighten the ducheſs and the ladies, that 


| "they would ſerie, and that were enough to — 5 
: us all. = 


Bot. Ah, if the qucheſs and the ladies were 


frigbted out of their wits, to be lure, perhaps, 


they might have no more wit, than to get us all 
bang d: 
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bang d: but do you think, Peter Quince, that I 


have no more inbumanity in my nature, than to 


| frighten people? I would reſtrain and opgravete. 
my voice, that I would roar you as gentle as any 
ſucking dove; I would roar ou an it were any 


- ae. 


Quin. I zel/ you, Nick Bottom, held your 
3 tongue, with your roaring, and ſet your heart at 


reſt. You ſhall play nothing but Pyramus. 


„ We; if 1 muſt, I muſt. What cannot 
2 85 be endur d, you know, mult be cur. d. But what 


; , teard were 1 beſt to play It in? | mr | 


463 


SUBUIs- 


TEE 


Quin, You mutt not have on a grey beard; Dir kr 


; you know; becauſc 1 it will not look natural for 
u man with a grey beard to be acting the part of N 


2 lovyer. = 
Bot. Why, look You, Maſter Peter Cul. 1 


| SE LF-VIN- : 
: Jon? t think it ſo very unnotural to fee people, 


with grey beards, acting the part of lowyers; at 


leaſt, I am ſure, it had not weed be unnatural; 
for it is common enough. But, howſomdever it 


will look a little unnatural, as you ſay, to ſee the 


young woman, Mrs. Tibby, fondling and looking 
 fſeeet upon a man with a grey beard. Wherefore, 
upon Minture liberation, 1 will Py? it in a beard - 


Llack as jet. CF a 
Quin. Here, then, 277 ders; take your parts, 
and con them over with as much retention as you 
can; that you may be ready to rebearſe by to- 
morrow nid. 


7%%%%Vgdr 


Exao RT. 
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Bot. But where muſt we . peter 
Quince? 
Quin. Why, you know, if we ſhould go to 
velour} in a garret, or a malt-loft, we ſhould but 
draw a mob, and perhaps get ourſelves taken up 
for cromancers. Therefore we mult go to the 
palace wood, and do it by moonlight. Then you 
know, we ſhall do it with dacity and impoſure of 
mind, when there IS no body to _ or to : 
=: | 
© "Bow Right, Peter Quince. We will be ready 


© for ze „ [Exeunt.] 


XIV. 


| Carpins. 


\ 


'T he + ck: of Hector to Paris, on | bis 3 
on the field of battle, Menelaus, the huſband 
1 Helen, whom he had decoyed from Sparta : 
to Troy, which occaſioned the Trojan war. 
3 Hom. II. III. v. 53.4 * 


8 codiike Hector ſees he prince retreat, 
. He thus upbraids him with 2 gen rous 

) -- 

« © Unhappy Paris! But 1 to women—brave | 

S0 fairly form'd, and only to deceive! 


Vexation. Oh hadft chou 0 d, when far thou ſow * the 


« light, 
40 Or dy'd at leaſt before the ie rite. 4 0 
cc A 
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« A better fate, than vainly thus to boaſt Con tEurr. 
« And fly, the ſcandal of the Trejan beſt. 


« Gods ! how the ſcornful Greeks exult to ice VEXATIOx. 


« Their fears of danger undeceil in thee! 25 


« Thy figare promis'4 with a martial air; Cos rfurr. 


5 gut 1% thy ſou! ſup plics a form lo fair. 


In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 
« When thy call ſhips 1riumphant jtemm'd the tide, 
When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 

And crowds ſtood wond'ring at the paſſing ſhow 3 

ce « Say, was it thus, with ſuch a bafled mien, . 

« You met th' approaches of the Spartan queen? Ex N. 
« Thus from her real/mcanvey'd the beautecus prize, Lee 3 
3 Nm both her warlike 407 45 aulſoone in tielen . . 
„ 192 125 
4 This deed, thy foes . thy OWN on diſgrace, . ; 
6 Thy father s gricf, and ruin of thy race, 
„This deed recalls thee to the proffer” dg; C 
Or haſt thou ui, whom thou dar'ſt not is . 2 Cuar- 
5 Soon to thy coſt his word would make Lice . 
„„ 
i « Thou keep'ft the conſort af a braver FRY, 
6 « Thy graceſul form, inſtilling ſoft deſire, 
„Thy curling treſſes, and thy 7 ver hre, 15 
— Beauty, and 55 — in Vain to theſe you truſt, Warxixg. 
When youth and beauty ſball be laid in duſt. 


Troy yet way wake, and one averging ew 0 THREATENS 


* Cruſh the dire author of us country 's woe.” IN Gs 


Ma: XLVVI. - 


© Theſeus, her firſt, and Aenelaus, her ſecond huſband. 


| 
| 

| 
= 
| 


3 
— — _ 
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 Remorsre. Conression. VieTuous RxsolLu- 


TION. AFFECTION, Jor. RayeTuRE. 


Scene between Sir Charles Eaſy and his lady (to 


whom he had been falſe) after his coming to 


underſtand, that his falſhood was known to 
her, though borne without the leaſt complaint, 
Or curwent appeara :nce of diſſatisfaction, on 


ber part. 


Sir Ch. IT fill, my dear—1 want to talk 
O with you and, which you well 
may wonder at, what I have to ſay is of importance 
too. But it is in order to our friendſhip s being 
vpon a better feet hereafter, than it has been Fd 
therto. 
Lady Eaſy. Your hike aviour to me, Sir Charles, : 
has always been friendly and loving; nor can I 
charge you with a /ook, that ever had the appear- 
_ ance of unkindneſs. 
Sir Ch. The perpernal foring af your good Bu. 
gur, Madam, lets me draw no merit from what 
have appeared to be. For you ſeem to be of a 
-mper to love, or at leaſt to behave kindly, to your 
bujband, let his character be erbat it will. Vet I 


connot, even NOW), reconcile, with yo! ur good ſenſe, 


your 
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your venturing upon marriage with | a man of my 


indolen! character. 


Lad. Eaſy. I never thought | it ſuch a hazard. 


And your having never ſheen, even 1n the time 
of courtſhip, the leaſt affettation to be any thing, 


but what you was by nature; and your ſhewing, 


through that careleſſneſs of temper, an undefigning 
honeſty cf mind, which I ſuſpected a want of in 
ſmoother behaviour, won me by taking no pains to 
win me, and pleaſed and courted me by taxing no 
pPuaains to pleaſe or court me. I concluded, that 
uch a temper could never be deliberately unkind. 
Or, at the dort, 1 hoped, that any errors which 

_ might ariſe from want of thinking, might be 5 

Awe; and that one moment” s thought v would end : 
them. Thus, Sir Charles, you fee my worſt of 
fears. And theſe, weighed againft the hopes I 
had of winning your beart (as you know, our ſex. 

are not too. diffident of the power of our own 

charms ) were as nothing. - 


Sir Ch. My dear, your underſtanding, when 


8 conſider my own conduct, ſtartles we , and makes : 
my own look deſpicable. TI luſh to think, I have 
worn fo valuable a jewel! in my bo/om, and, till 
this hour, have ſcarce had the curio/ity, or rathe- 
the common ſenſe, to think of alis * * 

5 F „ 0 

Lad. Eaſy. You ſet too hich a value, Sir 


C hzrles, on the common qualities of harmlyneſs | 
and good. nature in a wife. 


T = W 
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Sir Ch. Virtues, hike benefits, are doubled by 


being modeſtly concealed. And I coitels, I ſuſpect 


: you, Madam, of virtues, which, as much as ney 
exalt your charatler, diſgrace mine. | 
_ Lad. Eaſy. ] don't #3der/tand you, Sir C 1 


Sir Ch. I mult ſpeak plainer then — Be free, 


and tell me, here did you leave this lande. 


chief ©: * 


Lad. Eaſy. he # 


Sir Ch. What do you fart at? - You have 
| nothing to be troubled about, — Would to / eaven 
| 1 had as little. [Aſſde.] | 


Lad. Eaſy. I cannot ſpeak—and. 1 could 0 with 


you would not olige me It is the only thing 
I ever refuſed you And, though I cannot give 
pou a reaſon, why I would not ſpeck, yet 2006 


you will excuſe me, without a reaſon. 


Sir Ch. hat then! Does this delicate creature b 
ſcruple.to accuſe me of what I have /o {ittle ſcr upled 
to be uiliy oe: 1 Mo! To injure ſuch goodneſs! 
CL. [Afide.] 

Mell, then Madam, your weill ſhall be a . : 


I will urge the point no farther. And, indeed, 1 


\ would il! become me. Since you are fo parry 
tender of reproaching me, 1 will declare to you, 
| that what your delicacy avoids char ging me with, 
„„ | ES that 


© It was by he ha eric that he knew his baſeneſs was 


diſco ered by his lady. 


e 


: 1 to diſcharge your woman.” 1 
Lad. Eaſy. My deareſt ! I link! not of hes. OveRr- 
Your tenderneſs overcomes me. [Weeping. ] 
Sir Ch. Nay, ſurely, you have no room to } 


praiſe my tenderneſs. Such tenderneſs, as I have 


ö . 
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that my own reflection bears home upon me with 
tenfold force. Your heroic behaviour has wak'd 


me to a ſenſe of your diſquiet paſt—diſquiet lo 


untvorthily cauſed by me — and and - heſi- 
| tating through fullneſs of heart] ſo nobly borne 
_ by—her—who leaft deſerved to be forced to 
bear it. —Bur, Madam,—{fighing] if I have 
uſed you 1ll- I hope I have ſentiment enough ſtill 
left to ſecure you from all fear of my offenuing 
et me beg of 


hereafter. As an earneſt of which, 
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Remorss. 


VirTvous 
ResoLu- 


INTREAT. 


PO W. ER. | ; 


Jor. 
SELF- -DE- 


ſhewn to worth like yours, might but I ſce you 5 


are in pain to give me this confaffon. I will not, 
therefore, increaſe your uneaſineſs by reflections on 
what I have ben; but rather, reſerving them for 
my private recollections, try to ſoolbe your anguiſh 
by the proſpect of happineſs to come —happineſs 
from my recovery to a ſenſe of your inimitable e- 
| rellence, which hereafter I intend ſhall be the buſi- 
_ neſs and the joy of my life to ftudy, and admire. 
Expelt, then, thou beſt of womankind, from my fu- Arvecr, 
ture affedlion, all t at can be conceived of tender 
and of kind. Nothing, you can expect, ſhall come 
up to what you ſhali experience; for no tenderneſs 
can equal 1955 amn, at the hands of ſuch a 


huſband 


R MORSE. 
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0 InexParss. 


- "of 
 Lovs and 


Jor. 


_. 


5 my in ſtimable jecvel My u/band ! — 


jey of receiving the rileating 


E:E SS. ON 
huſband as I have bitherto been. Receive me, 
then, catire at laſt, aud take what no <weman ever 
5 truly Bad. no: even your tncomparebie ſelf — my 
conquered heart. rs: 
Lad. Ray. O my recovered, my almoſt loft, 
My lebe? 
—O extuſy of joy !—Too much for human na- 
ture! — Thus to have ol! 1 love on earth come 
voluntarily and unſelicited, to load me with kind- 
neſs, and crown me with happineſs! What is the 
rapture ef the lover lighing at our fect, to the ſolid 
, returning huſband! Q 
: deareſt love! be not 10 orafuſel kind. O Heaven | * 
Teach me to ſhew gratitude ns to ſuch a Pl: . 


fog! 


XLVIL 


DisconTenT. EXCITING. Reynoacuino: 
. Prorrixd. 


The "OR in wich 5 aſſius excites 3 to op- 
pole Cælar s power. 5 ſpear 8 JUL. nes 


Caf Hue UR is the ſubje of my Sv: 
cannot tell, what you, and other men 


Think of this life, but for my ſingle ſelf, 
l'd rather ffeep i th' diſſt, than live to be 


 Corrernyr. In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 


Prinz, | 


I was > born free as Ceſar, 


x 


So were yer. eb, 


[Embracing]. La - #28 
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We both have fed as well, and we can both _ 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled Tiber chaffing with his ſhores, 
Cæſar lays to me, © Dart thou, — now. 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And cim to yonder point?“ Upon the word, 
Acroutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bad him fellow; fo indeed he did. 

The torrent rod, and we did buffet it 

With 14% ſinccbs, throw wing it aſide, 
And femmijrg it with hearts of controverſy. 
But ere we could arrive the point propes'd, 


©; 1 Cæſar cry'd, 6 Help me, Caſſius, or I uk. ot 


Then, as AEneas, our great anceſtor, 


33 Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulders ba. 
The old Anchiſes bear, ſo, from the waves of 7 Wer, : 


Did I the tired Ceſar : + and this man 

Is now become a god, and Caſſius is 
A wretched creature, and mutt bend his body, 
If Ceſar careleſsly but nod to him. 
He had an age, when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 


How he did fooke : *tis truth, this god did ſrake ; 


His coward lips did from their colour fly, 


And that ſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the wor'd, 


Did boſe its Iuftrez T did bear him groan : 


yg ot the action of Fa binmuming. 
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NarRkaT, 
With 
Cor. 


Rant. 


ConTEMPT.. 


This a cannot be expelled with 1 ife, without ſome- 
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SICKNESS. 


WonDER. 


Wonpes. 
Discox. 


Raxr. 


) 


"Rucnar, 


Mark him, 
Alas, it cry'd, Give me loine drink, 1 itinus,”— 


Ay, and that tongue of his, that bad the Romans 
and write his ſpeeches in their books, 


As a ſick girl. 


Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 


A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 
So get the ſtart of the majeſtic world, 
And bear the palm alone. 


Bru. Another general ſbeut! 


I do believe, that their applauſes are 5 
For ſome new bonours that are Zeap'd on Cæſar. 
Caf ſ. Why, man, he doth eride che narrow. 


world | 


Like a Calzſas, ind we Xl duh. 
Walk under his buge legs, and peep about, 
To find ourſelves diſboncurabie Fan. 
Men ſometimes have been maſtcrs ot their fates: :: 


The fault, dear Brutus, ig not in our „ars, 


Excirixc. 


WoxpkER. 


en 


. TEMPT, 


But in vurjelves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus and Cæſar] what ſhould be in that Ceſer! 


Thy ſhould that name de ſounded more than yours? 


_ Write them together , yours is as fair a name; 
Sound them; 
M eigb chem; 


it doth become the mouth as Well; 


Rome, thou haſt loft the breed of noble bloods. 


hben went there by an age, fince the Sun ſhone, 


But it was fam'd with more than one man? 


pen could they lay, ill now, who talk'd of Rome, 
That 


1; it is as Heavy; conjure With ! 
Brutus will fort a gbeſt as ſoon as Ceſar. 
Now in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Ceſar feed, 
That he is grown ſo great? Age thou art ham A 


r 


. 2 —_— par" 


to be n. — 
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That her wide walls incompaſs'd but one man : F 


Ob] you and I have heard our fathers ſay, Excirixc. 


There was a Brutus once, that would have brook'd 


A whip-gall'd flave to lord it over Rome 
| As ſoon as this dread Cz/ar. 


Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing Arrro- 
jealous; | BATION. 


| What you would wort me to, 1 have ſome a aim; Serious 
| How I have thought of this, and of theſe times, 8 


I ſhall recount hereafter. For this preſent, 
I would not (fo with love I might intreat you) 


Be any farther mov d. What you have ſaid, Prorrixg. 
1 will conſider; what you have to ſoy, N 
I will with patience bear, and find a lime 
Both meet to hear, and anſwer ſuch bigh things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this, 
Brutus— 


-had rather be a Hin, discos- 
Than to repute himſelf a Jon of Rome, — TENT: 


Under ſuch hard e as this 2 
Is like to lay upon 1 15. 1 | Exeunt, J 


5 The character of Bees being cool courage, his ſpeech is is 


J 8 
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Joy and : 
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| DisscsagE- 
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XLVIII. 


Joy. TrovLE. Furry. Date: Fear, 


| ROMAN TIC IMAGINAT 10x. 


Eve's s account K her troubleſome Dream. 5 
(kana. Losr. B. V. v. 28] 


5 0 Sole | in whom my thoughts find ol repoſe, 


My glory, my ner fellow | ! Glad ] fee 


Thy face, and morn return'd. For I this night 
(Such night till Ei L never poſs'd) have dream? 2 
E dream A- not as I oft am wont, of thee; 
Works of day paſt; or morrow's next deſign; 
But of offence, and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irkſeme rich Mt. Mcthought, 


5 . Cloſe at mine ear one call'd me forth to walk, 


| "Wa EE RE | 


PLeasIinG 
Descrie- 


With gentle voice. I thought it ine. It ſaid, 
< Why on ths thou, Eve? Now 15 che Pleaſant x 


Ep The Py the filent, fave where files yields 


« To the night warbling bird, that now awake, 


Tunes ſeweeteſt his love-laboured ſong; now reigns 


Full- orb d the moon, and with more ann ng light. 
« Shadowy ſets off the face of things. In vain, | 
tr ad Hein: e i 


h SC If A 4.” The impreſſion being ſo Ns that he 


was in doubt, whether it was a dream, or a reality. 


1% In vai, &c. The pupil mult be told, that this 
means, No matter whether any n creature is awake | 
% admire your beauty.“ 
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If none regards, Heav'n wakes with all his eyes, Frarrenry. 
« Mom to behold but thee, nature's deſire? 
Ee In whoſe fight all things joy with raviſoment, 
„ /{;rafied by thy Beauty till to gage.“ 


+ I roſe, as at thy call; but found thee not. | Narra- 
- To fd thee directed then my wall; e ON IS: 
| And on, methought, alone 1 paſs'd through Ways, 
| That brought me on a ſudden to the tree : Aran... 
Of inte dicted knowledge. Fair it ſeem' 0,  HENSION. | 
Much fairer to my fancy, than by d. Won 


And as I wond'ring look'd, beſide it Rood. 
One ſhop'd and wing 'd like one of thoſe from Hear? 1 
Buy us oft ſeen; his dewy locks m_y_ 
Ambroſia. On that tree he alſo gaz'd Be 
And, O fair plant,” 2 faid — 8 with frail Jar. Piraten 
bn | 1 e 8 
708 « Deigns none to eaſe thy had, and ue thy ſweet, 
Nor god, nor man? Is knowledge ſo deſpis d? Exc. 
« Or endy, or what 7. ſerve forbids to tate? 
Forbid who will, none ſhall from me withhold RE sorg- 
8 „Longer thy offer'd good, why elſe ſet here?” TT. 
This ſaid, he paus'd not, but with vent'rous arm Far. 
 Hepluck'd, he taſted. Me damp Ferrer child 
At ſuch bold Wor 455 vouch'd with a deed ſo bla. 
But he thus overjoyed, © PO aroines;” ſor, 
* Sevect of thyſelf, but much more f<ceet thus ci opt: 
. __* Forbidden here, it ſeems as only ft 
For gods; yet able to woke gods of men : 
* And why not gods of men, lince good, the mort 
* Comn nunicete, 4, More abus 1dont grows, 


Was Y 


7 n * 
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* The Author not impdir d, but Honour d more? 


&« Here, happy creature! fair, angelic Eve! 


* Partake thou alſo; happy though thou art, 


* Happier thou may'ſt be; worthier canſt not be: 


« Taſte this, and be henceforth among the gods, - 
«© Thyſelf a goddeſs, not to earth confin'd, _ 


% But ſometimes in the air, as We; ſometimes 
« Aſcend to Heav'n, by merit zhine, and ſee 


„What life the gods live there, and ſuch live thou.” 


FEAR. 


NI SIG 
 DesiRE. 


Jor. 


So ſaying, he drew nigh, and to me beld, 
_ Ev'n to my mouth of that ſame fruit held part, | 
Which he had pluck'd. The pleaſant, ſav'ry ſmell | 


So quicken'd appetite, that I, methought, 


CC.uauld not but taſte. Forthwith up to the cloud; ; 
ö Rowanric 
MAGINAT. The earth outſtretch'd immenſe, a proſpect wh D 


With him I flew, and underneath bebe 


And various. Mond ring at my flight and A 5 


To this high exaltation; ſuddenly 
My guide was gone, and I, methought. funk down, 


And fell afleep. But O how glad 1 wal d 
To find this but a dream. 1 85 
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Ancvtsn followed by Trans POR r. 


The ſcene of Indiana's being mand to be Mr. 
 Sealand's daughter. (Conse. Lo is ] wm 


„ Ind. I AM told; Sir, you come about zan, 


vhich requires your ſpeaking with ne. 


SGeleal. Yes; Madam: There came to my hands 
| a bill drawn by Mr. Bevil, which is payable 20. 


„ 


Civilir y 


morroto; and as I have caſh of his, I have made : 


|  boldto bring you the money myſelf. —A—2—2— 

„and, to be free, Madam, the fame of your. 
i beauty, and the regard which Mr. Bevil is but 
too well known to have for you, excited "wy curi- 


1 ig 


Co xeuSION 


"Jud. Too well known to king for PTY Your Ory Es 
; ſober appearance, Sir, made me expect no rude- 


neſs, or abſurdity from you—IVho waits? —Sir, if 
you pay the money to a ſervant, it will be as 


; _ =. 8 ES | {Going.] 
Seal. Pray, Madam, de not offended. I came 


ArotLocy. 


hither with an innocent, nay, a a virtuous deſign. 
And, if you will have patience to hear me, it 


may be of ſervice to you, as well as to my only 
daughter, on whoſe account 1 come, and whom I 


woas this day to diſpoſe of. 
| Ind. [Aſide.] In marriage with Mr. Bevil, 


1 fear. What I dreaded is come. Bur I muſt 


Arrer urse 
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Recor Lect compoſe myſelf, if poſſible. [To him.] Sir, you 


Cox Fu. 


Axor. 
Wo d pvp. 
with 
Dtsar. 


Vixpre. 75 


| Exqv. : 


nn 
 APPREHENS 


Aro 


may ſuppoſe I ſhall deſire to know any thing, which 
may be intereſting to Mr. Bevil, or to myſelf, As 


appearances are A me with regard to his be- 
haviour, I ought to forgive your ſuſpicion, Sir. Be 


free then; I am compoſed again. Go on, Sir. 


Seal. I feared, indeed, an unwarranted paſſion 


here. But I could not have thought any nan 
capable of abuſi ing ſo much lovelineſs and worth, 
as your appeerance, and behaviour, beſpeak. But 
the youth of eu age care not what excellence they 
_ aeftray, ſo they can but gratify — _ 


Ind. {Interrupting.] Sir, you are going into 


very great errors. But pleaſe to keep your ſſpi- 
 cions, and acquaint me, hy the care of your 
daughter obliges a perſon, of your ſeeming rank, 
do be thus inquifitive about a wretched, Behle, 
 friendleſs- -[Weeps. 31 beg your pardon, good Sir, 
Ill am amerphan, who can call zothing in this 


world m eren, but my virtue — Pro, good Sir, : 8 


Pirv with 
mo TY 


Wine 


PRAIZE. 


EN Nu. 
with 
APPREMETS. 


* has conſented, r to che apeſal 


„Seal. How could Mr. Bevil think of injuring 25 
nach ſweetneſs! 


Ind. You wrong him, Sir. He never thought 


of 7juring me. His bounty he beſtows for my 
ſupport, merely for the pleaſure of doing goed. 
Lou are the gentleman, | fuppoſe, for whoſe happy 


daughter he is deſigned by his cpr father ; and 


S 
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Seal. I own, ſuch a match was propoſed ; but 
it Hall not proceed, unleſs I am ſatisfied, that your 
connexion with him may be confiſtent with it. 

Ind. It is on, Sir, from his actions and his 


Zoks, that I have had any reaſon to flatter myſeif 
into thE notion of his having any panticular affec- 

ion for me. From them, I own, I was led into 
the hope of what I earneſtly wiſhed, that he had 
thoughts of making me the partner of his heart. 


But now I find my fatal miſtake. The goodneſs 
2 and gentleneſs of his denieancur, with the * 
of his benevolence, made me miſinterpret all 


Twas my cen hope, my own paſſion, that delua: ! 

me— He never made one amorous advance to me 1 
His generous heart and liberal hand meant only to 
5 help the miſerable, And A fool that I was! 
I fondly ſuffered myſelf to be drawn into imagi- 
nations 100 high, and too ambiticus for my lace 0 


wretchedneſs—Oh—oh — oh! 


Seal. Make yourſelf eaſy, Madam, upon the 
ſcore of my daughter, at leaſt. The connection be- 


tween Mr. Bevil and ber is not gone ſo fur as to 
Tender it neceſſary thut your peace thould be de- 
ſroyed by ſuch a marriage. Depend upon it, 
Madam, my daughter ſhall ever be the cauſe of 


Jour diſappoint ment. 


Ind. Sir, your ſpeaking ſo, ke me ill - 


more wretched. Shall I Le the cauſe of injury to 
my noble benefattor ? Shall I, who have zo 2 e 
N 2 renſtonn 


SELF-COND 


[Weeping . 


Co:uronTts 
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5 tive in my cradle. 
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tenſions to him, be the hindrance of his happineſs ? 


Heaven forbid ! No, Sir; give your daughter to the - 


worthieft of men. Give her to my generous Bevil 5 
They may be happy, though I ſhould run diſ- 


irafied. And, whilſt I preſerve my ſenſes, I will 
« weary Heaven with my prayers for their felicity. 
As for my own fate, it is likely to hold on as it 
begun, a ſeries of wretchedneſs— Twas Heavens | 
high will that I hi be toretched—Taken cap- | 
—toſſed on the ſeas there 
_ deprived of my mother —that 1 ſhould only Bear 
of my father; but never ſee e I ſhould | 
then be adopted by a ftiranger — +: 
adopter that I ſhould then be delivered from | 
the very jars of poverty by the moſt amiable of | 
mantind that 1 ſhould give my fond unthinkins | 
heart to this moſt charming of his ſex—and that 1 
he ſhould diſappoint all my romantic hopes, without 
leaving me the right, or the pretence of blaming ES 
auy one, but myſelf. For, oh, I cannot reproach = 
him, though his friendly hand, that raiſed me to 


this height, now throws me doron the precipice. | 
On! ! | | 


-then laſe my 


[Weeping.] 
Seal. Dear lady. ö ce yourself to patience, 


if poſſiblie. My heart bleeds for your diftreſs —— 

And there is ſomething in your very ſtrange ſtory, 
that reſembles— Does Mr. Bevil know your kiftory 
particularly? 


Ind. All is known to hin perfeetly 3 it _ 


my knowledge of what I\ was by birth, and what | 


. 


c 88 
Gould be now, that embitters all my miſery. I'll 
tear away all traces of my former ſelf, all that 
| can put me in mind of what I was born to, and Franz. 
am miſerably fallen from. [In her diſorder ſhe . 
_ throws away her bracelet, which Mr. Sealand 
takes up, and looks earneſtly on 1]. EE 
Seal. Ha! what means this? Where am [? it AMAZE. 
zs the /ame.! the very bracelet which my wife wore pe 
at our laſt mournful parting. 5 
Ind. What ſaid you, Sir? Your wife! What RecoLLect 
may this mean? That bracelet was my mother's. 5, = 
But your name is Sealand. 1 loſt father's name Tarrios- 
was TON. 
| Seal. R 85 Darders, was it not 2 „ 
Ind. What new amaæement! 2 bat Was "his AMAZR 
name. V 
| Seal. I am the true Mr. Damers, though 1 Jor. 
have en my name to Seeland O my child, 
5 my child! {Catching Indiana in his arms.] | 
e tn. All-gracious Heaven! Is it po * Do 
1 embrace my falber? 5 
Seal. O my child, my child ! My feveet ried; / RarruRE. 
My 10ſt indiana! Reſtor'd to me as from the dead. 
I now ſee every feature of thy lamented mother in 
thy lovely countenance! O Heaven ! how are our 
| forrows paſt & erpaid by ſuch a meeting! To find 
| thee thus, to have it in my power to beſtow thee 


on thy noble lover, with a fortune not beneath his 
| acceptance. 
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Ind. O it is more like a Sram than rea! 110! 


Have I then a father's ſanfion to my love! His 


 bounteous hand to give, and make my heart a pre- | 
ſent worthy of my generous Bevil? 
Seal. Let us ſend immediately to him, and in- 


8 form him of this WOndrous turn; W which ſhews, 


Whate'er the gen rous mind wel denies, 
"The ſecret care of Providence Jupplies. 


” 


Rrracor. 


Calliſthenes's honeſt ſpeech i in reproof of Cleons ; 
flattery to Alexander, on whom Cleon wanted 
8 to be conferred by y vote. [Q. Cour. = 


VIII. } 


1 F hs bing were preſent, Cleon, there would be - 


no need of my anſwering to what you have juſt 


Fs propoſed. He would himſelf reprave you for en- 
deavouring to draw him into an imitation of 
foreign abfurditics, and for bringing envy upon 
him by ſuch anmanqy flattery. As he is abſent, l 
take upon me to Zell you in his name, that no 
praiſe is laſting, but what is rational; and that 
you do what you can to 4e his glory, inſtead ot 
adding to it. Heroes have never, among us, 
YN been delſed, till after their death. And, whatever 


may 


———— 0 
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may be your way of thinking, Cleon, for my part, 
I wiſh the king may not, for many years to come, 
obtain that honour. You have mentioned, as 
precedents of what you propoſe, Hercules and 
| Bacchus. Do you 2magine, Cleon, that they 
| were deiſed over a cup of wine? And are you 
e qualified to make gods? Is the king, our 
ſovereign, to receive his divinity from you and me, 
- who are his ſubje&5? Firſt try your power, whe- 
| ther you can make a king. It is, ſurely, eaſter to 
make a king than aged; to give an earthly domi- 
nion than a tbrone in Heaven. ＋ only wiſh that 
| the gods may have heard, without offence, the * 
| arrogant propoſal you have made, of adding ane 
to their number; and that they may ſtill be fo 
propitious to us, as to grant the continuance of 
| that ſucceſs to our affairs, with which they have 
| hitherto favoured us. For my part, I am not 
aſhamed of my country; nor do I approve of our 
adopting the rites of foreign nations, or learning 
from them how we ought to reverence our kings. | 
| To receive laws, or rules of conduct, from hem, 
wat is it, but to confeſs ourſelves Inferior x o 
them? 
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The ties charge of Micipſa king o N ide - 


to Jugurtha, whom he had adopted, and made 
joint- heir to his Kingdom, with his two ſons 
Adherbal and W 


under my protection in your early youth, 


when left a helpleſs, and bopeleſs orphan. 1 ad- | 
vanced you to high bonours 1 in my kingdom \ in the „„ 
full aſſurance that you would prove grateful for 

my kinane/'s to you; and that, if I came co have 

children of my own, you would ſtudy to repay to 


them what you owed. to me. Hitherto I have 


| had no reaſon to repent of my favours to you. 5 
For, to omit all former inſtances of your « extraor- 
dinary merit, your /ate behaviour | in the Numantian 5 
dvar has reflected upon me, and my kingdom, a new 
and diſtinguiſhed glory. You have, by your va- 
Jour, rendered the Roman commonwealth, which 
before was well affected to our intereſt, muck more 
. friendly. In Spain, you have raiſed the honour of 
my name and crown. And you have ſurmounted 5 


what is juſtly reckoned one of the greateſt diſficul- 
: lies; 5 


0 ou know, Jugurtha, that 1 received you | 


Wd” ooo RT To 
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ties; having, by your merit, filenced envy. My 
diſſolution ſeems now to be faſt approaching. 
therefore beſeech and conjure you, my dear Fu- 


my paſt kindneſs to you; by the honour of my 


pour relations. It is not by arms, nor by trea- 


gold will purchaſe, nor arms extort) is ſecured. But 


gurtha, by this right hand; by the remembrance of 


: ; res, that a kingdom is ſecured, but by well affett- 
55 ſubjecto and allies. And it is by faithful and 


_ important ſervices that friendſbip (which neither e 


what friendſbip is more perfect than that which 
: qught to obtain between brothers? What fidelity 
can be expected among ſtrangers, if it is wanting 
among relations? The kingdom, I leave you, is in 


7 good condition, if you govern it properly 3 It ol ber- 


18 5 


1 Iuresgr. 


Hing dom, and by the majeſty of the gods; be kind 
to my two ſons, whom my favour to you þ has made 
your brothers; and do not think of forming " 
_ connexion with any Aranger to the prejudice ” 1 

Wax NIX. 


coiſe, it is weak, For by agreement, a ſmall ſtate 


iner eaſes : by divife fon, a great one goes to ruin. It 
will lie upon ou, Jugurtha, Who are come to 
riper years, than your brothers, to provide, that 
no miſconduct produce any 64d effect. And if any : 


difference ſhould ariſe between you and your Bro- 


 thers, (which may the gods avert ) the public will 


 IncurLcar. 


charge you, however innocent you may be, as the 


# | aggreſſor, becauſe your years and abilities give you 
the ſuperiority. But! ng en myſelf, that 
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vou will treat them with kendneſs, and that they will 


| honour and eſteem you, as your difingnifbed virtue : 
deſerves. 


LN. 
\DavaKENNESS N 


[babyprar's Ornzuio] 


"— be etnies) PH he 


hang d, if theſe fellows han't given me E 
. a fil — a fil— a fillip on che — 


Montano. Why, good 8 a we 


are not beyond pints a- piece as 'm a ſo as 
I'm a ſo— as I'm a ſoldier. And that is a ſnal.. 
low brain-pan, which will not hold. a poor pint D 
of good liquor, 
lago. Some wine, 50 1 (his) 7 


And let me the cannakin clink, clink, 
And let me the cannakin A : 
A ſoldier's 


"0 It may, perhaps, Gat 1 to las, that ſuch a len | 


as this ſhould have a place. But, beſides the diverſion of ſee- · 
ing drunkenneſs well imitated, the moral i 1s good. For this 


very frolick colt Caſſio his place. 


It is needleſs to mark the emphatical words in this paſſage. . 
For drunkenneſs W all — me. . 


„ r 
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A foldier s a man, and man's life's but a pan, 


Why then let a ſoldier have drink, drink. 
Why then let a ſoldier have drinx. 


Some wine, boy ! 
Caſſio. I'll be ſhot for a cow for a cow— — 
. for a coward, if that ben't an excellent 8 
lago. I learnt it in England, where indeed 
tthey are moſt potent at the pot. Your Dane, 
5 your German, and your ſwag-belly'd Hollander, | 
| are nothing to your freeborn Engliſhman. Did 
| you ever hear an Engliſhman reckon up — Pri- : 
1 vileges he has by birth- right? . 
* SO | * good Tags. What are ; hey, 
: pray? 1 
lago. Why, to tap what he pleaſes of the go- 
vernment; to eat more roaſt beef, and drink 
more port, than any three ſubjects of any other 
country; and to do Whatever he pleaſes, where- 
ever he is. Therefore he raves at the beſt king, 
while your Frenchman worſhips the worſt; he 
| breaks this week, the law he yoted for laſt week ; 
and in all countries, he is winked at, when he 
does what would fend a native to a mad-houſe "I 
he eats you up the whole ox in leſs time than 
your Frenchman ſwills the ſoup he makes of the 
ſhins; and as to drinking, he lays you France, 
_ Auſtria, and Ruſſia, among the table's feet, with 
nomore conſcience at the tavern, chan! in the held 
of battle, 


; | : Cake 
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Caſſio. Here is our noble ge— our noble ge 


our noble general's health for ever. 


Montano. Ay, ay, good maſter lieutenant, 


and as much longer as you pleaſe. 


Tago. O ſweet England! 4 
7 King Stephen was an a worthy peer, 5 
| His breeches coſt him a whole crown ; +. 
He held them ſixpence all too dear, 
With that he call'd his taylor lown. 
He was a wight of high renown, _ 
And thou art but of low degree : 
*Tis pride, that pulls the country down, 
So take thy old cloke about thee, 
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5 The ſcene between | Shylock and Tubal. [Shah 


: Quesr. with 


ANXIETY, 


my dackfiding daughter 4 


Mac. Or a 


gt 0 1 now, 7. 190 what news from Ge- 
noa? Have you heard any thing of 


| Shyl. 


Tub. 


The pupil _ if he is not know it, be told a little of N 
the plot, viz. That Shylock had ſent Tubal in ſearch of his 
daughter, whom his ill uſage, and the 1} importunity of her 


lover, had occaſioned to elope from his houſe. And that 5 


Antonio 


LESSONS. 1389 
Tub. I often came where I heard of her; but Disarr. 
could not find her. 


Shyl. Why, there, there, there! A Senend VEexATION. 
gone, that colt me 75v0 thouſand ducats at F rank- 

fort! The curſe never fell upon our nation till 

now. I never felt it before. Tuo thouſand ducats 

in that, and other precious precious jewels ! I wiſh KX Ar. 
ſhe lay dead at my foot, with the jewels in her ear. 

I would ſhe were hears'd with the ducats in her 
coffin. No news of them! And I know not what VEXATIOx. 
ſpent. in the ſearch. Loſs upon 4%. The thief 5 


3 gone with ſo much; and ſo much to u the thief's 


and no ſotisfaction, no revenge, no ill lack ſtirring, | 


BY but what lights on my ſhoulders ; no fig bs, bur 00 my ; 


| breathing : : no tears, 


bur o' my ſhedding. 


Tub. Yes, other men have ; ul luck! too. Antonio, - NatraTion. 


0 as | heard in Geno2— 
Shyl. W vat 7 / Has be had ill lick 2 - SP1TEF 
Earneſtly. ] . 


Tub Has bad a 2 cafe C coming wy Nansen 


Tripoli. A ED 
Shyl. Thank Ged, thank God. * Is it true 2 Serra. 
"1 8 rae? * 


- + Quss. 


Tub. I ſpoke with ſome of the Ae, chat NaRrRtation 


| Jeaed from the wreck. 5 
Shyl. 


Antonio was a 8 * mortally hated by Shy lock, a | 
bad borrowed a ſum of money of Shylock on che, terms of his 
forfeiting 2 pound of his fleſh, wherever Shylock pleaſed to 5 
cut it, in caſe of his failing to diſcharge the debt on che Foy 125 
it was due. 
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have given it for as many monte as could ſtand 55 
5 together upon the Rialto. | 
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Shyl. I thank thee, good Tuba! \ good news, 
good news. * What in Genes, = poke with 
them? 


Tub. Your dor Heut, in Genoa, as] 
heard, in one night, twenty ducats. 


Shyl. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me. 
never ſee my gold _ 


Twenty qucats!- 


a father Abi -abam !_ 


Tub. There came . of Antonio's creditors . 
in my company to Venice, that Jays. he cannot 
but break. © 


Shyl. Im glad of it. 


Tub. Antonio is certain undone. . 


= Shyl. Av, ay, there is ſome comfort in a , 
| | Go, Tubal, fee me an officer ; b2/peak him to be 
I will. 


ready. I will be revenged on Antonio, 
vat my bands, to the « eihocus, in his heart 's blood. 


{Exit.] 8 


I hall 
Twenty ducats at a hi t 


TI plague bim. Tl 
torture him. I'm glad of it. 5 „ 
Tub. One of them ſhewed me a ring he had 

15 Fyoor daughter for a Monkey. 1 : 
Shyl. Out upon ber! Thou tortureſt me, Tobal. 


"th was my ruby. T had it of Leab. I would not 


IV. 
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LIV. 
i 8 th ** INDICA 710 x. RE PR 00 F. 


— 


The ſpeech of C. Marius to the Romans, ſhewing 
te abſurdity of their heſitating to confer on 
him the rank of general in the expedition 
nxàgainſt Jugurtha, merely on account of his 
| extraction. {Saluft. BELL. JucurTaiN.] | 


"TT is but tes common, my countrymen, to EN] 
I oblerve a material difference, between the n. 
behaviour of thoſe, who ſtand candidates for 
places of power and truſt, before, and after their 
obtaining them. They ſolicit them in one man- 
ner, ad execute them in another. „de int „Sukkk. 

out with a great e of affivity, humility, 

_- and moderation; + and they quickly fall into # Rev. : 
ſloth, pride, and avarice. It is, undoubtedly, ns Ho 5 
eaſy matter to diſcharge, to the general ne, 
tion, the duty of a fupreme commander in tra- 

_ bleſome times. I am, I Hope, duly ſen/ible of the Aunty. 
importance of the office ] propoſe to take upon 
me, for the ſervice of my country. Lo To carry on, 

TE „„ with 


* 4 - 1 


8 This 8 * calm and cl. See Tranquility, P- 14. 
Teaching, Þ. 19, K. 

% To carry on,” &c. The DIY in this ſenrence, 
muſt be ban marked in pronouncing it. 


— — I nm ny On — — 
2 2 2 — 
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with effect, an expen/ive war, and yet be frugal of £ 


the public money to oblige thoſe to ſerve, whom 


it may be delicate to offend; to conduct, at the 


ſame time, a complicated variety of operations; to 
concert meaſures at home anſwerable to the ſtate 


of things abroad; and to gain every valuable end, 


in ſpite of oppoſition from t the envious, the Fabbian, N 
and the diſaffected; to do all this, my ee 
men, is more difficult than is generally thought. 


And, beſides the diſadvantages, which are com- 


mon to me with all others in eminent ſtations, my 
. caſe is, in this reſpect, peculiarly hard; that, whereas 

a a commander of patrician rank, if he is guilty of 
= neglect, or breach of duty, has his great con- 


nections, the antiquity of his family, the important 


ſervices of his anceſtors, and the multitudes he has | * 
dy power engaged in his intereſt, to ſcreen him 
from condign puniſhment : my whole ſafety de- 


pends upon myſelf; which renders it the more 


indiſpenſabiy neceſſary for me to take care, that 


PROMISING: 


my conduct be clear and unexceptionable. Beſides, 
TI am well aware, my countrymen, that the eye \ 
of the public is upon me; and that, though the 


impartial, who prefer the real advantage of the 


commonwealth 20 all other conſiderations, favour 


my pretenſions, the patricians want nothing ſo 


much as an occaſion againſt me. It is, therefore, 
my fixed reſolution, to ule my beſt endeavours, 
that ou be not diſappeinted in me, and that their = 


indireck 


— 


countrymen, when J ſerved you for no reward _ 
but that of Honour. It is not my deſign to my GrarTt- 
you, now that you have conferred upon me a 
place of profit. You have committed to my con- 
duct the war againſt Jugurtba. The patricians 
are offended at this. But where would be the Coxrzurr. 


of ancient femily, of innumerable ſtatues, wo 
10 experience. What ſervice would his long line 


ſtatues, do his country in the day of battle? 
What could ſuch a general do, but, in his tre- 
pidation and inexperience, have recourſe to ſome | 
inferior commander, for direction in difficulties, to 
which he was not himſelf equal? Thus, your 

patrician general would, in fact, have a general 
over him; ſo that, the a&ing commander would 


been choſen conſuls, begin then to read the hiſtory 
of their own country, of which till that time, they 


the employment, and then bethought themſelves 
of the qualifications neceſſary for the proper di. 
charge of it. I ſubmit to your judgment, Ro- R68e, 
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indirect deſgns againſt me may be defeated. 1 is 


have, from my youth, been familiar with toils, and SeLr-pe- 
with dangers. I was faithful to your intereſt, my FENCE, 


wiſdom of giving ſuch a command to one of 
their honourable body, a perſon of illuſtrious birth, 


of dead anceſtors, or his multitude of motionteſs : 


till be a plebeian. So true is this, my country- - 
men, that I have myſelf known thoſe, who have - 


were totally ignorant; that is, they firſt obtained 


F 
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QursT. 


| ConTEMPT 


. 4 * — — = 
* egg 
54 5 n 


Angus 
with 
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_ ConTEemyr. 
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mans, on which fide the advantage lies, when a 


compariſon is made between patrician haughtineſs 
CoxTEMPT. and plebeian experience. The very actions, which 
they have only read, I have partly ſeen, and partly 
myſelf atchieved. What they know by reading, I 
know by aim. They are pleaſed to ſlight my 
mean birth: I deſpiſe their mean characters. Want 
of birth and fortune is the objection againſt me: 
Want of per/onal worth againſt them. But are 
not ol! men of the fame ſpecies? What can make 
a difference between one man and another, but 


the endotements of the mind ? For my part, I ſhall, 


+ look upon the braveſt man as the noble 
- man. Suppoſe it were enquired of the fathers of 
ſuch patricians, as Albinus and Beſtia, whether, 
if .they had their choice, they would deſire ſons 
of heir character or of nine; what would they 
anſwer ; but that they ſhould wiſh the wortbieſt 

to be their ſons ? If the patricians have reaſon to 
deſpiſe me, let them likewiſe deſpiſe their anceſtors, 
whoſe nobility was the fruit of their virtue. Do 
they envy the honours beſtowed upon me? Let 


them envy likewiſe my /abours, my abſtinence, and 
the dangers I have undergone for my country; 


by which I have acquired them. But thoſe worth. 
leſs men lead ſuch a life of ina#ivity, as if they 
deſpiſed any honours you can beſtow ; whilſt they 


aſpire to honours, as if they had deſerved them by 
the moſt induſtrious virtue. They arrogate the 
reward. 


E 


* : 
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rewards of aZivity for their having enjoyed the 


pleaſures of luxury. Yet none can be more /avihh 


than they are in praiſe of their anceſtors. And 


they imagine they honour themſelves by celebra- 


ing their ſorefat bers. Whereas they do the very 
contrary. For, by how much their anceftors were 


diſtinguiſbed for their bags by ſo much are bey 
diſgraced by their vices. The glory of anceſtors 
ceſts a light, indeed, upon their pz oſterity : but it 
| only ſerves to ſhew wha! the deſcendants are. It 
_ alike exhibits to public view their degeneracy and 
3 their «worth, I own, I cannot boaſt of the deeds 
Mo my forefathers: but I hope I may anſwer the 
cavils of the patricians by ſtanding up in defence 


of what I have myſelf done. Obſerve now, my 
_ countrymen, the injuſtice of the Patricians. 
They arrogate to themſelves honours on account 
of the exploits done by their forefathers, whilſt 
' they will not allow me the due praile for per- 


forming the very ſame fort of actions in my own. 
perſon. © He has no ſtatues,” they cry, © of 


* his family. He can trace no venerable line of 
© anceſtors.” iat then! Is it matter of more 
a praiſe to diſgrace one's illuſtrious anceſtors than 

to become illuſtrious by his 033 good behaviour? 


What if I can ſhew no fatues IX my famil 7? 1 


can ſhew the ſtandurds, the armour, and the trap- 


pings, which I have myſe!f taxes from the van- 


* 5 12 Ded: 


» Laup. Palpk. Sec Courage, p. 13. 
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Cor. 


START. 


; Covurac E. = 


Proceeding from the e brain * 


1 quiſhed : I can ſhew the ſcars of thoſe wounds, 


which J received by facing the enemies of my 


country. Theſe are my ſtatues. Theſe are the bo- 
nours I boaſt of; not left me by inheritance, as 
theirs ; but earned by toil, by abſtinence, by va- 
lour, amidſts clouds of duſt, and ſeas of blood; 
ſcenes of action, where thole effeminate patricians, 
who endeavour, by indirect means, to depreciate 
me in your eftcem, have never dared to ſbew their 1 85 
| faces. I 


*. 


Pror rise. Crverty. Horror: 


| Macbeth, full of his bloody deſign againſt g good 5 
king Duncan, ancien he ſees a dagger i in the 


air. 


| I S this a dagger, which I ſee halls me, 


2 The handle tow rd my hand OP Come, let me 


clutch thee— 


| 1 have thee not, and yet I ſee thee fill. 


5 Horror, 5 


Art thou not, fatal viſion! ſenſible 


I 0 ,. eeling, as to fight? or art thou but 


A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation 


| Diving, 16. 


1 ſee 


1 p is. ks ER as to ſnatch it. The fr eight 
lines to be ſpoken with the eyes ſtaring, and fixed on one 
point in the air, where he is ſuppoſed to ſee the dagger. See 
_ Deſpair, page 17. Malice, 24. ' Obſtinacy, 18. Fear, 17. 
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| I ſee thee Jet, in form 48 palpable, STARTING. 


1 As this which now I draw.— 


Thou marſhaPjt me the way that I was going, Hoon. 


And ſuch an inſtrument | was to uſe. — 


Mine eyes are made the fools O th* other wakes, 
Or elſe worth all the reſt, —I ſee thee ſtill, START. 
And on thy blade and dudgeon, drops of blood, Hozros. 
Which was not ſo before. — There's no ſuch thing, — Douzr. 


It is the bloody buſineſs, which informs | Horror. | 
This to mine eyes No o'er one half the world PLOTTING. 
Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 


The curtain'd ſleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 


Pale Hecate's offerings : and midnight murder, Horror. 
(Alarmed by his centinel, the wolf, , . 
| Whoſe how?'s his watch) thus with his ftealthy pace, 

Like Tarquin's raviſhing ftrides, tow'rd his deſign 


Moves like a gt Thou ſound and firm-ſet wth, Gvirr, 
Hear not my (ſteps, which way they walk, for fear _ 


The very ſtones ſhould prate of royal blood 


Soon to be 18 e N MacBETH.] 


"D 8 his dagger, and looking 0 on it, and then on that | 


in the air, as comparing them. | VI 
r A long pauſe. He recollects and compoſes himſelf a 
* and gives over "Hang his on. o_ the air-draun 


1 Plotting is always to be expreſſed with a low voice ; eſe: 55 
cially ſuch a pallage as this, to the end. 


05 


| Texvenn. 
_ AwE. 
"Fiery, 


SkERIOUS- 
NESS. 

| APPREHEN-= 
Non. | 


CrRaT, 


In all this happineſs, who at his hand 
Have nothing merited, nor can perform 
Oug hi whereof he hath need; he who require es. 

From us u other ſervice, than to keep 
This one, this ca charge, of all the trees 
In paradiſe, that bear delicious fruit 
So daricus, not to taſte that only tree 
Of knowledge planted by the tree of I½, 
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IVI. 


Arrreriox. Joy. Fan of Orrexoe. 
es | GrarTITUDE. 


A ſpecch of Adam to Ke [Me 1. Panab. Loer, 


B. IV. I 411.) 


COLE partner, and ſole part of all theſe joys, : 
Dearer thyſelf than all. Needs muſt the Pow'r, 


i That made us, and for us this * world, 


” Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As liberal and free, as infinite; 


That rais'd us from the duſt, and deed us bere 


7 


So near grows death to life; whate'er death is, 


Some dreadful thing no doubt; for well thou 


know'ſt 


God hath pronounc'd | it death to taſte . tre, : 
The only fign of our obedience left, 
Among ſo many fi ies of poww'r and rule 


Conferr 4 


LESSON S. 
Conferr'd upon us, and dominion given 
Over all other creatures, that poſſeſs 
Earth, air, and ſea, Then let us not think tard 
One eaſy prohibition, who enjoy 
Free leave ſo large to all t things elſe, and cheice 
Unlimited, of manifold delights. _ 
But let us ever praiſe him, and extol 1 
His bounty, following our delightful 1 pikrr. 


. To prune theſe grewng Plants, and tend theſe Jor. 


foro „ 
: Which were it t boilſone, yer with thee - —were reno. 
| ſweet, 


TerrnerssON. OzsrixAcr. cavzrrv. 
 Foxcep SUBMISSION, | 3 


TAKE room, "an let him ſtand before Avr. 
our face — _ 
Stylack, the world thinks, and I think ſo too, 
That thou but lead, this faſbion of thy malice = 
To the laſt hour of a; and then, 'tis thought 
Thoul't ſhew thy mercy and remorſe more ſti ange 
Than is thy ſtrange apparent cruelty, 
And, where thou now exa#7'/# the penalty, 
Which is a pound of this poor merchant's fleſb*, pry. 
5 0s 5 5 Thou 


Duke. 5 


PLEADING, 


See the note, p. 183, 189. 
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PLEADING. 


PITY. 


OP 


TurEAT- 


ENING, 


MALICE. 


Os TIN. 


_ Martace. 


OBsTiN. 


MaL!CE. 


Aud bid the main | flood 'bate his uſual le 
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Thou wilt not only leſe the forfeiture, 


But, touch'd with human gentleneſs, and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal, 


Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
That have of late brought down ſuch ruin on bm, 


Enough to make a royal merchant bankrupt. 
We all expect a gentle anſwer, Jew. 


Shyl. I have poſſeſs 4 your Grace of What 1 
purpoſe, 
And by our holy ſabbath have ws. 


To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom — Is 


You'll t me, why I rather chuſe to have 


A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 


Three thouſand ducats ? I'll not anſwer that ; 
But, ſay it is my humour; Is it anſwer d * 


What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 
And ] be pleas'd to give en thouſand ducats, 
To have it baned? What, are you anſwer'd yet? 


Baſſanio. This is 10 anſwer, thou unfeeling man, + 
T 'excuſe the current of thy cruelty. 


Shyl. I am not bound to Pieaſe thee with wy 


anſwer. 5 
Antonio. I pray you, think, you queſion » wien 


4 Je TW: -- 
You may as well g0 ſtand upon the hk. 
You 


« See offectatiqn, hypecritica), P. 22. 
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You may as well plead piiy with the wolf, 

When you behold the ewe heat for the lamb, 

As try to melt his jewiſh heart to kindneſs. 
Baſl. For thy three thouland — here InTREAT. 

r „ 
Shyl. If ev'ry ducat in ho Ix thouſand ducats Ons rix. 
Were in ix parts, and ev'ry part a ducat, I 1 

I would not draw them; I would have my bond. 

Duke. How ſhalt thou hope for mercy, ren- * 
d' ring none? 5 
Shyl. What judgment mall 1 dread, doing n no Ont. 

wrong? _ LC 
The pound of fleſh, which 1 And of kim, + Cade 
: 15 dearly bought : tis mine ; J and I Toull have it. „ 
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Enter Portia dl ſgui 10 like a Doctor of Laws. : 1 
Duke. Give me your band. Lou come from Were. | | 
learwd Bellario? _ 
| Portia. J do, my Lind: 

Duke. You're welcome: take your place. N 
Are you acquainted with the cauſe in queſtion? Qvksr. 

Port. I am informed thoroughly of the caſe. Axsw. 
E Which is the merchant here? and which the Few ? Quksr. 
Duke. Antonio and Shylock, both ſtand forth. Aurn. 
Port. [To Shylock. ] Is your name SMloct ? QuesT. 
Shyl. Shylock is my name. Ossr. 
Port. [To Antonio. ] You are e obnoxious to rl EST. 

biin, are you not? 


Ant. Ay, fo be ſays. 


| | : De JECT. 
Port. Do you confeſs the bend? ? | Quesr. 
Ant. I ds. Dejecr. 


—.. Port... 


REVER. 


Avis. 


S ERIoOUus 
RKRkErrICc. 


Wi Fos. 


Upon the happy ſoil. 
In him, who gives it, and in him, who takes. 
Tis mightieſt in the Mightieſt, 

The tbroned monarch better than his crown. 
Itſelf enthroned in the Hcarts of kings. 

It is the lovelieſt attribute of Deity; 

And earthly pow'r ſhews likeſt to divine, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. 
Tho? juftice be thy plea, conſider this, 

That in the courſe of juſtice none of us 
Should ſee ſalvation. We do proy for mercy, 

And that ſame pray'r doth teach u us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. . 
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Port. Then muſt the Jew be merciful. 
Shyl. On what —— fron muſt 1? © 1 me 
„ | 
Port. The quality of mercy is not Arained 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heav'n 
It is ice bleſt, 


It becomes 


Therefore, Jew, 


Shyl. My deeds upon my head. 


1 crave the legal forfeit of my * „ 
Baſſ. For once I beg the court to bend the law | 
To equity. 
To curb this cruel devil of his Will. 


*Tis Worth a little wrong | 


Port. It muſt not be. There Is 10 o pour in 


Venice, 


Can alter a decree 1 bl 670. 

Iwill be recorded for a precedent, 

And many an error by the ſame example 
Will 74/6 into the fate, 


It cannot be. 
2 85 Shyl, 


TS. N 38 all, to * | Sup him, ds," without 
booking off the bond. 
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Shyl. A Daniel come to judgment! Yea a Arrrausz. 


Daniel. 


O wiſe young judge ! How do I honour thee! 
Port. I pray you, let me loo upon the bond. Cusios. 


Shyl. Here *tis, molt reverend doctor! Here it is. appr. 
Port. Shylock ! — there's OY money Aprrs. 
offer d thee. - 
Shyl. An cath! An 2 Thaye an oath | in Hvroe. 
Heav' n! 
Shall I lay perjury upon my foul? 5 


No, not for Venice. . „ 
Port. Why, this bond 1 18 n, EI] 


And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of fleſh, to be by him cut off 


Neareſt the merchant's beart,—Be merciful. Aen. 


Take thrice thy money. Bid me tear the bond. 


Shyl. When it is paid according to the tener. Our. 


There | is no porver in the tongue of man 
Io alter me. I ſtay upon my bond. 


Anton. Moſt heartily I do beſeech the court De1jeer. 


To give the judgment. 


Port. Why then, thus it is; 


Pass. 


You mult prepare your boſom for his ae. e 
Shyl. Ay, his breaſt ; Turssr of 


So ſaith the bond; dcth it not; RAT judge ? * 
Neareſt his heart. T. bee are the very words. 


Port. 
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| QUEST. 


Axsw. 


INTERC. 


 InTERC. 


Caver. | 
Ser. 


API. 


APPL. 
'S I's. 
\ Boo”. 
Dover. 


DiREC. 


TüREAT-· 
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Port. It; is ſo. Are there ſcales to weigh the 
"be © 
_ Shyl. 1 have them ready. 
Port. Have here a Surgeon, Shylock, at your 
change, 
To ſtop his e left he ſhould bleed to death, 
_ Shyl. Is it O nominated in the bond? 


Port. i is not ſo expreſſed : but what of that ? 
'T were good you do ſo much for charity. 


| Shyl. I cannot nd it. Tis not in the bond, 


Port. A pound of chat r daube merchant s fleſh 
is thine, 


The court awards \ it, and the law doth 280 it. 
N Moſt rightful judge! 1 
Port. And you muſt cut this  feſb from of 

„ breaft. 7 

The law allcws it, and the court awards it. 

Sbyl. Moſt / learned e A ſentence! * . Cane, 

- Prepare. 5 5 
Port. Tarry a I/ le. There! 18 n he 
This bond — doth give thee here — no Jol of 
Wood. | 


bs he words expreſsly are a pound of floſs. 
Then take thy vond. F ake thou thy prone. of 


Heſo; 


But, in the cutting it, if thou u doſt hed 
One drop of car Blood, thy lands and goods = 
Are, by the laws of Venice, forfeited. 


Wy 


Grat. 


Shyl. 


Port. Thy/elf ſhall ſee the a7. 
For, as thou urgeſt juſtice, be aſſur d, 
Thou ſhalt have izfice, more than thou deſir . 
Grat. O learned judge! Mark, Jer 9 A learned 

judge 
Shyl. I take his er then. 


thrice, 


LESSONS 
Grat. O upright judge! Mark, ! 2 learned Aver. 
judge! 


Is that the 1 ? 


And let the Chriſtian go. 


Baſſan. Here is the money. 
Port. Softly. 


No haſte. 


ſtrict juſtice. 


: His claim is Barely for the penalty. 
Grat. A ſecond Daniel! Jew. 


| Now, infidel, | have full hold of thee. 
Port. Why doth the Jew Nat T ake thou 


Shyl. Give me my principal, and ler me go. : 
Baſſan. I have it ready for thee. 


thy forfeiture. 
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Corus. 


P ay the ſum 


The Jew hall have. 


lere it is. 


Port. He hath refu d it in the open court. 


Hle ſhall have merely juſtice and his bond. 
SGrat. A Daniel fill, ſay I; a ſecond Daniel! 


I thank thee, Few, for teaching me that word. 
Shyl. Shall I not barely have my principe/ ? 


Port. Thou ſnalt have nay bur the A. 
ST, , 


To | be lo taken at thy peril, Jew. 


Shyl, 


Pos ir. 


e | 


Ar PI. 


HR 


Cox rUus. 


ir. 


mand 


APPL. 


Tau u. 


| Ar * 


Co N fu. 


iv. 


Fos. 
Revs. 
APPL, 


RR. 


SNEAK. 


Rzrus. 
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Dis AP. 


SPITE. 


ETA Fors. 


 TeaACH. 
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Shyl. Why then the Devil give him good of 


it. 


Pl ſtay no longer queſtion. 


Port, Stop him, guards. 


The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enadted in the laws of Venice, 
If it be prov'd againſt an alien, TD 
That by direct, or indirect attempt, 
He ſeek the life of any citizen, 
The party gainſt the which he doth contrive, 


Shall ſeize on half his goods. The other half 


esst 


Goes to the privy coffer of the tate; 
And the offender”s life lies in the mercy = 
Of the Dake only, gainſt all other voice. 
In which predicament, I ſay, tc. fand'ft. 


For it appears by manifeſt procceding, 
That zndireftly, and direfly too, 


Thou haſt contriv'd againſt the very life 


Of the defendant; to that thou incurr 2 


 Avpvis. 


Ds. 


is Qs 4 5 


The danger formally by me rehears'd. 
Docon, therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke, 
Duke. That thou may lt tee. the Herner of 


our ſpirit, 


7 I pardon thee thy life, before thou «6 it. 
Shyl. Nay, tale my life and a'l Pardon not 


[hat. 


You take my life, taking wohereon J ve;-: 1 
Port. What mercy can you render bim, An- : 


tonio: 7 
Grat. 


* — 1. , 
þ 1 


” The pardon, I had promis d to beſtow. 


Ar *; ” 2 
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Grat. A Halter's Price, and leave to hang bim- Teton. 
; mom 
Anton. 80 pleaſe my Lord the Duke, and all GRANT, 
the court, 
To quit their right in one balf of his goods, 


1 I ſhall be well contented, if I have 


The other half in 2%, until his death, 

Then to reſtore it to the gentleman, 

Who lately fole his daughter. 5 
Duke. He ſhall do this, or «le I do recant 


Tear. 5 


Port. Art thou contented, Jew: What doſt. unn. 

thou ſay? e 15 

Sbyl. I pray you g give me heave to 8⁰ from "Wane 
: hence... © 


l am net well. Send the deed ow me, 
; And I will f2n it. 


Duke. Cet thee bone. But 45 it. 5 33 
[Excunt omnes.] „ 
belag, Magen. of VENICE. ] 5 
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Descr. of 


BeauT: in 


-Drsrn. 


Cows. with 


Fran, 


The terne between Hector and his wife Andro. 


H E C TOR, this heard, return'd without 


& wiſh through the town he took his former way, 
Ihro' ſtreets of palaces and walks of ſtate; 
And met the mcurner at the Scæan gate. 
With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair 
His blameleſs wife, Action's wealthy heir. 
The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt So 
His only Lope hung g ſniling at her breaſt; _ L 


Silent the warrior ſmiil'd, and pleas'd, reſign'd 
To“ tender paſſions all his + mighty mind. 
His beauteous princeſs caft a mournful look, 
Tmg on his herd, and then, dejected ſpoke. 
Her boſom ladourd with a beading / ib, 


LESSON 8. 


; | LVIII. 


Conjugal ArrrCriox with DisTarss. 


1 [Pops 5 Hou. Iz. VI. v. 488. ] 


delay; ; 


Whom each /oft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-born ſtor that gilds the MOrn. 


And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 
N WY ing prince! Ab whither doſt thou run? | 
5 45 too fongelful of thy wife and ſon ! 


And think, A thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 


A widow I, an Zelpleſs orphan he! 
Rs 


Or 
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te For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, - 
« And thou muſt fall, thy virtue's ſacrifice. 
« Greece in her Angle heroes ſtrove in vain : 
« Now hoſts oppoſe thee ; and thou muſt be Hain. — 
O grant me, gods! ere Hector meets his doom, Drrascær. 


« 4]] can aſk of heav'n, an early tomb ! 
So ſhall my days in one ſad tenor run, 
* And end with ſorrows, as they firſt begun. 
No parent now remains, my griefs to ſhare, Laux. 
« No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 
The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 
4 Laid Theb? waſte, and flew my warlike fire. 
His fate, compaſſion in the victor bred; 
Stern as he was, he yet rever'd the PAPA 
« His radiant arms preſerv'd from hoſtile ſpoil, 
And laid him decent on the fun ral pile. 
hy the ſame arm my ſev'n brave brothers fell, 
In one ſad day they view'd the gate of hell. 
« While the fat herds and ſnowy flocks they fed, 
« Amid their fields the haple/s heroes bled. 
My mother liv'd to bear the vifor's bands, 


The queen of Hippoplacia's ſylvan lands. 


© Redeem'd 709 late, ſhe ſcarce beheld again 
Her pleaſing empire, and her native plain, 
When 45 oppreſt by life-conſuming Woe, 
dhe fell, a victim to Diana's bow. 


* Yet while my Hecker ſtill ſurvives, I WE BEG 
9 My father „ mother, brethren, all! in thee, . . 
Alas] my parents, Brothers, kiadred, all, 1 
” - Once more will periſh, if my Hector fal. ee 


* | 5 « Thy 
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«© Thy wife, thy infant, in the danger ſhare; 


“ O prove a huſband's, and a parent's care. 


e That . meſ? the ſkiltul Greeks annoy, 
Where yon” wild fig- trees join the wall of Troy. 
« Thou from is tow'r defend th' important poſt, 
« There Agamemnon points his dreadful boſt, 
 & That paſs Tyaides, Ajax, ſtrives to gain, 
* And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 
* Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have giv'n, 
1 © Or led by hopes, or dictated from heav'n. 
Let others in the field their arms N 1 
« But ftay my Hector here, and guard his T roy.“ 


| Co vA E Ty 1 


The chief * & 7 bat poſt ſhall be my 


3 = cc care; | 


0 Nor that alone has all the works of * war. 


COURACE, 


_ Ayyre- 


= of % 
[igll 


How would the ſons of Troy, in arms renown 2. | 
And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments 


© ſweep the ground, 


= Auldint the luſtre "of my former name, 
AvVERS3ON, 


Should Hector baſely quit the feld of fame ? 
My early youth was bred to warlike pains; 


My fcul impels me to the martial plains. 
Still foremoſs let me fland to guard the throne, 
To fave my father's honours, and my own. 


Let come it will! the day decreed by fates ! 


(How my heart trembles, while my tongue ww | 


<« Joes!) 


The day, when FOR imperial Tr roy ! muſt lend; 
6 Muſt tee thy warrior fat; * glories end. 


« And 


LESSONS, 
et And yet no dire preſage lo wounds my mind, 
« My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 
Not Priam's boary hairs defi d with gore, 
Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſhore, 


As thine, Andromache l T priefs I dread! 


| I ſee thee /rembling, weeping, captive led, 
. In Argive looms our battles to deſign, 


Gor 
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ar 


with 


Ar 


And woes, of which ſo large a part was tbine. 


There while you groan beneath the load of life, 
=_. Bebold the mighty Hector 5 


They cry,“ 


* qwife pr. 


« Some haughty Greek, «ho hes thy tears to ſe, 


* Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory paſt, and preſent game, 
„ thouſend griefs ſhall waken at the name! 


1 £ 5 « May I le cold before that dreadful day, 


Preſs'd with a load of monumental clay! 


5 hos Thy Hector, wrapt in everlaſting fleed, 3 


Shall neither hear thee fgh, nor ſee thee weep.” 


Thus having g ſpoke, th* illuſtrious chief of Troy 


| Stretch'd his fond arms, to claſp the lovely boy... 
The babe clung, crying, to his nurſc's breaſt, 


3 Scar'd with che dazzling belm, and nodding et: 


With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 
And Hector hoſted to relieve his child; g 
The glitt ring terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kid the child, and lifting high in air, 
. to the gods prefer'd a parent's Pray r. 
3 
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« OT hou, whoſe glory fills th* ætberial throne; 


And all ye deathleſs Pow'rs !—Prote& my ſon! 
40 Grant bim, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 


<« Againſt his country's foes the war to —_ 


And riſe the Hefor of the future age! 
* So, when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 
Of heroes ſlain, he bears the reeking ſpoils, 


« Whole hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 


« And ſay,” —** * This chief tranſcends his father's 


„fame.“ L* Troy, 


5 « While hard amidſt the gen l ſhouts of 


e 
. 


Apr RE 


| HENSION. 


ce His mother's conſeions heart 0 Foes with j jo.” a 


| He 8 and fondly gazing on her charms, 5 


Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms; 

Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
Huſb'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey d. 

The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd with fear, 
She mingled with ine file a feng 5 tear. 


LIX. 


And both neglef?.—* What if this curſed band 
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LIX. 


REMORSE, Attempt toward REPENTANCE. On- 


DURACY, Daten. 


The wicked king 8 i expelling his re- 
morſe for the murder of his brother Hamlet : 


king of Denmark. 1 * 


5 King, Of my finer] is rank! It ſmells to heav'n! 
It hath the eldeſt curſe of heav'nupon it. ho ; 


"A brother s murder Pray, alas! I cannot: 


Though ſore my necd of what the guilty pray for; 


: My frronger guilt defeats my ftrong intent, 
And, like a man to double bus neſs bound, 
I ſtand in paxſe where I ſhall firſt begin, 


Were thicker than itſelf with Lrother's blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the /weet heav'ns 


To waſh 1 it white as ſnow £ Whereto ſerves mercy, 


But to confront the viſage of offence ? 

And what's in pray'r, but this two-fold force, 

To be foreſtall d, ere yet we come to fall, 

Or pardon d, being down ?—Then I-II look up. 
My fault is paſt.— But 0b! what form of pray'r 

Can ſerve my turn Ht we For give me my fout 

* murder !” 
T "To cannot be, ſince I am ſtill 740 TY 


P 3 Of 


naw 
of Heart. 4 
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LESSONS. - 
Of thoſe Hells, for which I did the murder ; 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen, 


May one be pardon'd and retain th' Hence? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 


Offence's giled hand may ſbove by juſtice 3 
Nay, oft tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf 
| Buys out the law. * But *tis not ſo above: 


There is no ſhuffling : there the a0 lies 


In his trve nature; we ourſelves compelÞd, 
Eva to the ee and forehead of our faults, _ 
To give in ed 9 What then?—IPhat 


e — 


Try whats epentance can,—What can it nt: "BR 
Let what can it, when one cannot repent ? 
Oh wretched ſtate! oh boſom, Black as death! 

Oh limed ſoul! that ſtruggling to be free, 
Art more engag' d] & Help, Angels! Make eh, 
Bow, ſtubborn knees; and heart with ſtrings of ſteel, 

Pe ſoft as finews of the | New born babe ! „„ 

All may be Well. 

5 [The king 3 and, by is an and geſtures, 

: expreſſes great agony and horror; but no pe- 

nitential melting of heart: after continuing a 
mort time in that poſture, he riſes in deſpair, | 


and ſpeaks the following. ] 


My words fly up —My tooughts remain below 


i or as u without : thoughts never to Hear 1 g. 
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EX; 


Rrynoacn! NG, EXCITING to OSS: 


The eb of T. Q. ben to tho Roman 


p<ople, when the Aqui and Volſci, taking ide 


advantage of theanimolities then prevailing be- 


tween the patricians and plebeians, joined their 


forces, and, after plundering the Roman terri- 


tories, advanced, 


in a hoſtile manner, to the 


very walls of the * 5 LT. Liv. * . 


HOUGH 1 am not aſcent to i 
Romans, of any Hence 1 have committed 


| againſt my country; it is with confuſron that I 
aidreſs you thus publicly on ſuch an occaſion. 
For what can be imagined more ſhameſul, than 
that it ſhould be known to the world that it 
ſhould be known to ourſelves and muſt be 
-that in the fourth 


handed down to poſterity 
conſulſiip of Titus Quintius Capitolinus, the Æqui 
and Volſci, lo lately y found ſcarce a match for the 


Vexartionr. 


Hernici, advanced, in arms —vninterrypted, and 


anpuniſhed —to the very walls of Rome 
imagincd, that ſuch a diſgrace as this would 


have come upon my country in the year of my 


fourth contulſhip (though our affairs have of late 


Lone in ſuch a way, that every thing was to be 
1 I 


Had 1 


feared). 
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| feared) I would have avoided the conſular ho- 
nour — the ſhame rather 


by baniſbment, or 
even by death. How much more deſirable to have 


died in my third conſulſhip, than to live to ſee 


the diſhonours, which the times are like to bring 


Wed RyMoON. | 
1 | * * 


with 


VIXATIOx. 


| EIN o- 


| NESS. 


5 hs TERCES. 


upon us. But whom does the inſolence of ſo 
contemptible an enemy diſgrace? Is it us, the 
conſuls? Or is it you, Romans? If the fault be 
in us; take from us that authority, we are ſo un- 
worthy to enjoy. And if that be not enough, in- 
flict on us the puniſhment we have deſerv'd. || If 
it is owing to you, my countrymen, that the 
enemy have thus dared to inſult us, & all I beg 
8 


of the gods is, that they will forgive you; and 


Il wiſh 0 other puniſhment to come upon you, 


J Covn, 


than repentance for your miſconduct. + Our 
enemies have not preſumed upon any want of 


bravery in you, Romans; nor upon any imagined 5 


CONTEMPT. 


 VexaTION. 


tnemy, ſecing their time, have ſurpriſed us. 


| ſuperiority | in themſelves. They know both you 


and themſelves too well, They have not forgot 


| how often they have been routed in battle, how 
often put to ſhameful flight, deprived of their 
| lands, and even made to paſs under the yoke, by 


the Romans. It is the fatal diſſenſion between the 


 patricians and plebeians, that gives courage to the 
enemies of the Roman name. Our quarrels a- 
mongſt ourſelves are the poiſon of our fate. While 
you are diſſatisfied with the powers enjoyed by the 


patricians, and we are jealous of the plebeians; the 


But 


We bore with the innovation of conferring the 


we ſaw how injurious it was to our own. We 


our peculiar rights and privileges, under pretence 


mꝛited? When ſhall we look upon Rome as our 


LESSONS. Ts = 


But what (in the name of all the gods I) will * 
ati you. You demanded plebcian tribunes. 
For the ſake of peace, we, patricians, conſented. 
Lou then called for decemviri. We agreed, that 
the decemviral power ſhould be eſtabliſhed. You 
were quickly tired of this form of government. 
We obliged the decemviri to abdicate. Your re- 
ſentment purſuing them even to their retirement, we 
gave our conſent to the exile and death of ſome of GfH. 
the firſt men of Rome for birth and merit. Then RE MN. 
you inſiſted, that the /ribunitial authority ſnould be 
re-eſtabliſhed. You did accordingly re-eftabliſþ it. 


conſular power upon men of plebeian rank, tho* 


bore patiently, and do ſtill bear, with the tribunitial 
power ; with the right of appeal to the people; 

vith the obligation upon the patricians to ſubmit 
to the popular decrees ; and with the alienation of 


of equalling the different ranks, and reducing 
things to order in the commonwealth, But, my 
countrymen, <vbex will you put an end to theſe 
wranglings? When ſhall this unhappy ſtate be 


common country? We, of the patrician rank, 
though /oſers, are more diſpoſed to peace, than 
You, who have gained all your ends. Is it not 
enough, that you have made yourſelves formidable 
to your ſuperiors? Now you aſſemble, in a ſedi- 
tious 
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SHAME, 
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tious manner, on the Mount Aventine; then on 


the Mons ſacer; and againſt vs your vengeance is 
akvays directed. You were in 0 hofte to prevent 


the enemy from ng on the E/qu &, or from 
mounting Our Wor ks, Af is onlv unt the patri- 


cians, that you dare to ſher gur valour. Go on, 
3 


then, if yen arc . Lernined and when you 
have ſurrcundid the ſenate hcſe, made the forum 


daigerous for any of palrician rank to be teen in, 


and got the priſons filled with perſous of the nj 
eminence ; keep up the ſame #cr0 c /Pirit you ſhew | 
againſt your own countrzmn ; tally out at the 
| Eſquiline-gate, and repuiſe the enemy). Or if 
- your valcur is not ſufficient to e able you 15 yu 


5 this, at leaſt ſhew, that y cu have the her, = 


15 RI MOF. 


Rousixc. 
ALARM, 
Removwu. 


Revs. 


view from the calls, your lands RT ne 
and ſword, and plundered by cle IE + "ring 
of the qui and Fuck: -* „„ 


Will any one pretend to anſwer t ro «i is, that | it 


is only tlie Public chat ſuflers b y the inroadis of 6 


enemy, and that tlie mai: of the % will be only 


that of a little n:tional Tencur? Were that the 


caſe, what Reman could think of it wich patience? 


Put, Zefides the loſs of our bercur, what effect, do 
you think, thele ravages will have upon private 
Property : ? Doyou expect any thing elſe, than that 


every individual cf you ſhould quickly have ac- 

counts of what he himſclf has loft ? And how are 

thoſe loſſes to be made up? Will your darling zri- 

zunes make good the damages ? They will be ac- | 
2 tive 
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tive enough in inflaming you with their ſpeeches ; | 


they will commence ſuits againſt the principal 


men in the fate: , they will gacher ſeditious aſſem- 


Blies, and multiply /aws on lows, and decrees on 
decrees. But which of you, my countrymen, 
has gained any thing by ſuch proceedings? Has 


any Roman carried home to his family, from thoſe 


tumultuous meetings, any thing, but Hatred, 
quarrels, and miſchiefs, public and private? The 
caſe was, in former happier times, very different, 
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 REmon. 


"Reucnrr.. 


| when you ſubmitted to the rightful authority of 


the conſuls, and were not, as now, the dypes of 


; your tribunes; when you excrted yourſelves in 
the feld of battle, not in the forum | > when your N 


ſhouts of courage ſtruck terror into your enemies; 


not your ſeditious clamours into your countrymen. 


Then you uſed to return home enriched with ſpoils, 
and adorned with trophies : inſtead of which you 


new inglorioufly ſuffer the enemy- —and that 


ReyrOACH. = 
| enemy a contemptible one to go off unmoleſted, —— 
and loaded with your ſubtance. But go on with 
your ſeditious aſſemblies, as long as you can. The 
time is approaching, when you will find your- 


Remon. 


ALARM. 


ſelves obliged to quit them, though Jo agreeable 


to you, and to betake yourſelves to what you 
have the greateſt reluclance, J mean your 
arms. You thought it a mighty hardſbip to be 


Reynoacu. 


- obliged to merch "againk the Equi and Volici, _ 


They have ſpared you that treudle. They are 


now at your gates. And if you don” t drive 


them 


ALARUu. 
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LESSONS. 
them from thence, they will ſoon be in the city; 
in the capitol, and in your bonuſes. Two years 
apo, an order was given by authority of the ſe. 


nare, that levies ſhould be made, and that the army 


ſhould march. Inſtead of executing this ſalutary 


: order, we have been loitering at home, unemployed, | 


except in wrangyng; forgetful, while our peace 


was undiſturbed from abroad, that this long indo. | 
tence would probably be the very cauſe of troubles | 
coming upon us from various quarters at once, | 
I know full well, my countrymen, that there | 
are many ſubjects more agreeable to you than thoſe | 
I have now /poken to you upon. But the neceſ | 
Aity of the times obliges me (if I were leſs inclinable 
of myſelf) to lay truth before you, rather than to 
tickle your ears. I wiſh I could humour your in- 
 clinations : but I had rather ſecure your ſafety, 
than gain your good-will, It is commonly ob | 
ſerved, that thoſe who addreſs the public from | 
ſelfiſh views are more acceptable, than thoſe whoſe 
ele difenterefted aim is the general advantage. And 
I think you can hardly imagine, that thoſe flat- 
 terers of the plebeians, who neither ſuffer you to | 
reſt in peace, nor in war, mean your good by 
_ continually exciting you to tumult and ſedition. 
| When they work you up to diſcontent and rage, 
they are ſure to gain their avaritious or their 
ambitious ends. And, as in times of peace they 
: bind themſelves to be of no conſequence, rather | 
than 


LESSONS. 
' than be und; Minguiſbed, ny let themſelves to pro- 
' mote miſchief. 
If you are at laſt, (as I am ſure you have rea- 
z ſon to be) fick of ſuch abſurd and ruinous pro- 
ceedings, and have a mind to reſume your own 


chern ges, and to act agreeably to that of your 


a anceſtors; I am myſelf ready now to head you, and 
am willing to undergo any penalty, if I do not, in 


a few days, force theſe plunderers of our lands to 
| abandon their camp, and if I do not carry the 


terror of war, which now alarms you, from aur 
3 Rates, to thoſe of the * 


LXL 


DousTiING. VEXATION. SEeRIOuUs REFLECTION. 
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Excirixc. 


SrLF-DE- 
FENCE. 


| Hamler's foliloquy upon his finding, that the | 


king his father was murdered by his uncle; 


in which he conſiders of the conſequence of 
putting an end to a burthenſome life. [Sbakeſs. 
 HamLeT.] 


Z "Ha T* be,—or not ro be that i 15 the 
5 OO queſtion- „ 
Whether 'tis zobler in the mind to /uffer 


1 % To lor not to be—” The thought, at length, : 


would run thus, “Is at the total agſtructior of corſciouſrejs * 
00 Ls 
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Courace. 


* Deep 


Thou G HT- 


 FULNESS. 
VExATI1ON. 


+ APpPRE- 


_ KENSION, 


F— VexaT10n%. For who would bear the whips and ſcerns of time, 


Th' oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of love deſpis'd, the laws delay, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpuras, e 
That patient F merit of the unworthy | takes; ; 
When he himſelf might his quietus make 


 Ancuish. 


S Mets. : 
-Þ AVERS. 


1 Covsacr. 


Cour. al x. 


70 be equal. 


Muſt give us parſe. 


And En and fecat under a Wer?) of, je ? 


The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 


Or to take arms againſt a hoſt of troubles, 


And by cppoſing, end them. —* But to die 
To fleep—No mere And by a ſleep to end 
The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks, 


That fleſh is heir to ' Tis a conſummation 
FITuovonr. 


* Devoutly to be wiſb' d. To F die To fleep— 


To ſeep— Perchance to dream—A Lata. 5 
tbougbt - 


For in that fleep of death what Sams may come, 
When we have ſouſſied off this mortal col, 


_ There's the reſpect 
That makes calamity of ſo lens life. 


Wich a bare bodkin? 4 Who would 42d to earth, 


But 


Or do the dead fill continue to Ait and a?, though in 2 
different manner from that of the preſent ſtate ?? The 
thought in the ſecond line is different, viz. Whether is it 


« truly heroic to put an end to life, when it becomes ; iriſeme? 


ut to die To {rep—No more.” The pauſes mult 


The ſenſe, at length, being, Is dying only 


falling aſleep, and nothing elſe ?”? , 


% Deveutly to be aid. To be ſpoken with the eyes 


raiſed earncily to heaven. See Veneration, p. 20. 
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Fut that the dread of ſomething after death, | Fra, 
(That undiſcover'd country, from whole bourne * 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than ffy to others, which we know not yet? 
Thus conſcience makes cowards of us all: 
And thus the native hue of reſolution 
Is ficklied ver with a pale caſt of thought, 
And enterpriſes of great ſtrength and moment, 
| With is regard their currents turn away, 
And loſe the name of action. 


: EAGERNESS, 5 Chmo. Is TRE EATING. 


| Ghoſts of various . pres to be adenicted 5 
into Charon's boat. Are repulſed by him and 
SH Mercury, on account of their coming loaded 
with their vices, follies, and wrong attach- 


: ments. ¶ Lucian. Dral. Monz. CHap. Megc. 
e. 


3 Charon. LO OK you, gentlemen and ladies, Cup e. 
this will never do. My boat is but 
ſmall; and old, and leaky into the bargain; ſo that, 

if it t be either! in the * over-loaded, or not exatZly 
rimmed, 5 


» , whoſe bourne,” | That is, border, « Gr cg 
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trimmed, you will be among the Stygian frops 
preſently, every ſingle ghoſt of you. You come 
_ Puſhing and crowding in ſuch foals, and I know 
Tuxzar- not how much luggage along with you, that you 
ENING: are like to repent of your being in ſuch a vurry, 
at leaſt thoſe of you, who cannot ſbim. 
 InTxzar. 1ſt Ghoſt. But you don't confider, Mr. Ferry. 
5 man, how much we are tired of dodging about 


| here, where we have neither houſe nor home, where 
Comyrain- there is nothing but mud, in which we ſink over 


N | ſhoes, over boots, nor ſo much as a tree to hang a 


Ixra zar. dog upon. Proy, good Charon, * us over as 2 : 

1 

Cube. Char. What a plague ails the bann ghoſt? 
„„ Would you have me do impaſſibilities? Do, Mer- 
Excirixc. cury, bear a hand a little. Puſh them back. Don' * 

. let above one come into the boat at a time; that 
5 ; you may examine them ghoſt by ghoſt, and make 


them ſtrip, and leave their ber ke before theß 


ſet a foot in the boat. 


PROM. Merc. Ay, ay, ml take c care of that, Charon. 
 Reevs. 5 — Hold. Who are vou ? , 3 
| Suzmrs, 2d Ghoſt. My name is 8 is 6 we a 


 cynic philoſopher. And to ſhew you how willing 
5 I am to be conformable, look you there, away go 


my wallet and my ſtaff into the Styx. And a Je for "I 
my cloke, I did not bring it with me. 


Arn. Merc, That's my Foneſt nic. Come into 
N . the boat, Menippus. Here 1 Is a ghoſt of ſenſe tor 
= you. 


LESSON S. 
you. Go, go forward by the Belm, where you 


may have good fitting, and may ſee all the paſſen- 
gers. Your ſervant, Madam. bo may yea be, 


if a man, I mean, if a god may be fo Bold? 


3d Ghoſt. Sir, I am the celebrated beauty, 


who rated my favours ſo high, as to receive a 


 nalent for a kiſs. It is true, a certain philoſopher 
did grudge my price, ſaying, he had no notion of 
paying an exorbitant ſum tor ſo unpleaſant a bar- = 
ain as repentance. But my comfort is, that it was Cox rf. 
a poor, old fellow, and a philoſopher, that made 
this clowoniſh ſpeech, ſo different from what I was. 


* to. 


Merc. Look you, Midas, this country | is : e 
not famous for gallantry. And, as you will : 


BEAUTY. 


RE F US. | 
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ArrEcTt. 


Rey US. 


make nothing of your beauty where you are going, 


1 muſt defire you to leave it all behind, or you 


don t ſet a foot in the Stygian ferry- boat. 


3d Ghoſt. Pray, Sir excuſe me. Why muſt one 50 


be 180. becauſe one is dead? 


Merc. Come, come, "BY of with your 


whole apparatus of temptation, if you mean to 


croſs the Stygian pool. You muſt not only lay 
aſide the paint on your cheeks, but the cheeks 
themſelves. You muſt throw off not only the 
gorgeous attire of your head, but the hair, and 


the very tin, to the bare ſkull. So far from 


granting you a paſſage with all your fiery about 
you; we ſhall expect you to ſtrip off both tin 
5 and fieſh to the very bones. So, Mrs. Beauty, if 


PO you 


Ix TR * 


3 = 


BLAME and 
SN EEA. 
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1 Es 8 O N Ss. 
you pleaſe to ſtep aſide, and diſpoſe of your 


tackle, and preſent yourſelf by and by, in the 


Vexar. 


-- InS15T> 


SxEER. 


Ix rA. 


_ APPREHENS 


IN TR. 


plain dreſs of a ſteleton, we ſhall perhaps carry 
you over the water. 1 
zd Ghoſt. It is deadly hard; and 


Merc. This is our way, Madam — || Stop — 


_ who are you ? You ſeem to bruſh forward, as who 
| ſhould ſay, I am no ſmall fool.” 


4th Ghoſt. Why, Sir, I am no leſs perſon than 


5 Lampichus the tyrant. 


| Merc. Pray, good Mr. a the tyrant, 


where do you intend to ſtow all that luggage ? 


4th Ghoſt. Confider, Mercury, it is not proper 


Tb | that a king ſhould travel n his conventenctes 5 
about him. 


Merc. Whatever may be proper for you i in 


p_ quality of a king, you muſt allow me to deter- 
mine of the neceſſaries of life requiſite for you in 
quality of a ghoſt, I ſhall therefore deſire, that 
pour tyrantſhip will be pleaſed to leave your bags 
of gold, your pride, and your cruelty, behind. For, 
if you were to go into our poor crazy wherry | 
with them, you would h uk it, it there were no 


paſſenger but yourſelf. 


_ 4th Ghoſt. Pray, road Mere cury, let me carry a 


5 my diademæ. It is not much heavier than an old- | 
: faſhioned N How will the ghoſts 


know, 8 


5 e are e to have been only a fort 4 ring to 


go round the Na, like a wreath. 


LESSONS. 


know, that I am a king, without ſomething of a 


royal enſign about me ? 


Merc. There is no difference, where you are 


going, between a king and a cobler, unleſs the 


cobler has been the better man, which happens 


commonly enough. — But who are you, with your 
_ roſy gills, and your round paunch ? 

5th Ghoſt. I am only a harmleſs good. natured_ 
fellow, known by the name of Damafeas, the pa- 
raſite. You lee I am naked. 1 hope, therefore, 
: you will let me into the Boat. 
Merc. I like ſuch naked pallengers as you. 


Pray, do you think, you can croſs the Styx with 


ſuch a load of fe about you? ( One of your kgs. 
would fat the boat. 5 

35 2 Gholt. What, muſt I pur Ca my very 

"Merc. Yes, farch; 8 . 

- 5th Ghoſt. It I muſt, Tout. Ne _ let 

me come. 

Merc. Hold. What have you got under your: 

arm 5 

zth Ghoſt. It is only a b book of 1 
ments and poems, in praiſe of great folks, which I 

have wrilten out, and keep ready by me, to put any 


name at the head of them, as 1 on offers, you: 


: know. 


| Merc, You filh fellow! Do you think you 
will have occaſion for in on the other ide 
of the Sox! x? 


Q 2 Sth Ghoſt. 
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Rerus., 


Quesr. | 


Sues; - 


REUS. 
Arraza ENS. 
Varar. | 


* 


Vexar. 


Reyvs, 


"Ix TX. 


Cour. 


Qs. 
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Boas. 
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Dis ar. 


Con r. 


LESSONS. 


5th Ghoſt. What, are there no great folks 
there? 


Merc. Why, you ſimpleton, don't you know, 


that thoſe, who were greateſt in Vother world, are 
meaneſt in that you are going to? Beſides, there 


are neither places nor penſions to give dere. 


Quꝛs r. 


CID. e 


REs OL. 
RE Tus. 


| VexarT. = 


fo mous - 


are you, pray? 8 . 
6th Ghoſt. A compuerer. 3 am the fa 


| Merc. You ſhan' t conquer me, I can tell you, 
Mr. Famous; and, therefore, if you don't throw 


5 your ford and your ſpear, and all theſe to- 


Pbies, into the Styx, you ſhan' t =s a foot | in the 
boat. 


6 h Ghoſt. "Wha. . not my e be- 


nours accompany me ? If I had not thought of en- - 


_ Joying them in the other world, I had not taken : 


- the pains I did about them. 


Tuakarzx- | 


8 = 
Arc. 
LEARN. 


+ Cox r. 


0467. 


Merc. You will ſee preſently what honours | 
judge Minos will confer on you for ravaging man- 
kind, and deluging the world with load. — 2 


Who are you 


7th Ghoſt. Sir, I am an univerſal genius. 
Merc. + That is to ſay, 1 in plain Engliſh, 4 


Jack of all trades, and good at none. 


7th Ghoſt, Why, Sir, I have written upon al 


manner of ſubjefs. 1 have publiſhed /ex volumes 


in folio, ſixteen quartos, thirty-five oclavos, nine- - 


teen volumes in twelves, and wenty-- W9 pamphlets. 


{ama Nandar d. author in afronomy, | in natural 


biftory, 
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hiſtory, in pbyſic, in criticiſm, in hiſtory, in epic, 
tragic, and comic poetry, in 1 *cs, in gram- 
mar, in 

| Merc. Plague on thy everlaſting tongue; is it 
never to he ſtill any more. What mountain of a 
falio is that, thou haſt under thine arm 1 
tn Gholt. Sir, it is _ my common Place 
5 
| Merc. Well, 1 you will go and diſpoſe of it, 


and of your learned pride, and your ſcurrility to 


all your cotemporary authors, and of your arro- 
auc in pretending to be maſter of ſo mam Aiffe- 


rent ſaljetts, and of your oftentation in giving 


: yourlelt ſo many filly airs of learning needleſsly "Wy 


and come back in the dreſs and diſpoſition of a 
modeſt, well-behaved ſeeleton, we ſhall think of „„ 
2 | Quesr.. 


BoasT. 


giving you your paſſage Now, who are you? 


8th Ghoſt. Sir, 1 am worth a plumb, as 1 can | 


| ſhew you by my Ledger. | Look you bere. 


« Balance Dr. Per Con. "= "hg 


| Merc. What, in the name of  Plutus *; has the 


ſilly ghoft gotten in his pericranium ? Dot think, 


ConTt. 


friend, that there is cheating, and uſury, and ſtock- 


jobbing, in the lower regions? Stand out ot the 
ay. bo are you? 
gth Ghoſt. Sir, I am a pentleman, rat me. 
| Merc. Ay, there's little doubt of your rolling, 
now you are dead. You was. "oy" rotten before 
you fed... 3 
ö gth Ghat, 
The God of riches. | 


Rus. 


Quksr. 


Fore. 


Cox r. 


Ul Serp-vin- 
' DICATION, | . EE: 
cConirivance among us, be not a malicious fiction; 

and whether the prieſts, in all ages, and in all 
places, bave not been, and will not akvays be, eini- 
nent for their artleſs, unde/igning ſimplicity, their 
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ForrERx. 


Boas r. 


Cutpixc. 


CouuAN D. 
with Cox r. 


FFT 
gth Ghoſt. Sir, I have been the happieſt of all 


mortals in the favour of he ladies, ſplit me. The 
tender creatures could refuſe me nothing. I con- 
| quered wherever I tried, flap my vitals. 


Merc. I cannot but admire your impudence to 


tell me a lie. Don't you know, firrah, that Mer- 

cury is a god? No lady, whoſe favours were worth 
having, ever cared a farthing for you, or any pig- 
tail d puppy of your ſort. Therefore let me have 


none of your nonſenſe, but go and throw your 


: ſuff- box, your monkey airs, your rat me's, and . 


your /plit me's, your pretenſions to favours you 


Boss rr. 
5 with . 5 


: three hundred thouſand men into the feld, and— 


| Arrrc. with | 
| Iarx. 0 


PLOW ** 


FIE TY. 


never received, your fooliſh brains, and your chat- 
tering tongue; throw them all into the Styx, and : 
then we ſhall perhaps talk to you. 
Ioth Ghoſt, I am an emperor, and could bring 8 


11th Ghoſt. I am a female congueror, and have 


had princes at my feet. My r has been 
Ae thought irrefi tible, nor has— 


12th Ghoſt, I am a venerable ark of the 


 templ: of Apollo, and you know, Mercury, whether 
the report of the Delphic oracle's being only a 


contempt of riches, their bongſt oppoſition to the 
vices of the great, and their zeal in promoting 


truth and liberty of Conſcience, and— 


15th Ghoſt. 


do ſerve you, Sir, if you 
Icth Ghoſt. I preſume, iluftrious Sir, you f 
wuonn't binder mne of my paſſage, when I inform 
= you, only want to carry with me a few noſtrams, 


LESSONS. 


13th Ghoſt. I have the honour to tell you, Sir, 
l am the darling of the greateſt prince on earth. 1 
have kept in favour five and twenty years in ſpite 


of the hatred of a whole nation, and the arts of 


hundreds of rivals. There is not, I will take upon 


me to /ay, Sir, a fetch in politics, nor a contrivance 


for worming in, and ſcrewing out, that I am not 
naſter of. I had, I affure you, Sir, (a word in 
your ear ) I had my king as much at my command 


Weis: 


L as a ſhepherd has his dog. _ I ſhould be _ : 


 STiIrp 


| Learn FY : 


alittle phyſical Latin, and a ſmall collection of ß 


learned pbraſes for expreſſing common things more 
magnificently, which if they were put into a ver- 
nacular tongue, would be too eaff bly 3 7 


Beides, I have, I believe | 


| 15th Ghoſt. Great god of eloquence, you will 
not, I am perſuaded flop a famous lawyer and 


orator. I am maſter of every trope and figure that 
ever was heard of. I can make any cauſe good. 


By the time I have talked half an hour, there is 


Arrze. wich. 


WuEsD, 


56487 


not a judge on the bench, that knows which ſide the 


right is on, or whether there be amy right on either 


ide. And then, for Brot- beating, and finding 


uſeful and ſeaſonable demurs, quirks, and the 


| like, [ dare challenge — _ . 
i 24 N lbth Ghoſt. 


"ENCE. 


LESSONS. 
16th Ghoſt. Mercury, I do intreat you to let 


me come into the boat. I am ſure, judge Minos 


will paſs a very favourable ſenience on me. For 


it is well kmgeon, that no body ever was a more ex. 
alt obſerver of the religious ceremonies appointed 
by authority, and eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, than 197 
ell. And what was alleged againſt me, of my | 
being given to cenfariouſuehs, pride, and ”u— . 
fins, is all falſealmoſt and _ 5 
17th Ghoſt. I am ſure, Mercury, I hall be 
very well received by judge Minos, judge Rha- 
 damantbus, and judge acus. For I never did 
| harm to any body; but was always ready to do 
any kindneſs in my power. And there is nothing 
can be alleged againſt me, worth naming. For 
it is not true, that I believed neither god nor fu- 


ture ſtate. I was no atheiſt, as has been * 5 


: bur only a free-thinker. 


18th Ghoſt. Pray, Mercury, let a row ſoldier : 
come into the boat. See what is Jew: in my back L : 


died of. 


19th Ghoſt. Pray, Mercury, don't keep out 


an induſtricus citizen, who died of living too *. 


zal 5 
= 36th Ghoſt. Prey, 3 11 an honeſt far. 
mer paſs, who was knocked on the head tor not 


felling corn to the poor for a ſong. 


2132 

I! Hxroc. and 

C | Fawn, 

| 8 3 

9 Cox FID. 

| 

: 

x 

1  SELF-vVIN- 

*—@&@  DiICaTION, 

'F | | 5 

| 

Mi 

reer. 
Nr, 

IlurArl- 


Merc. Hotty, toity ! What have we got ! Why 


don't you all bawl together? Now, in the name of 


the three Furies, Alecto, Tyfiphone, and Megara, 


do - 


- 
— ———sẽd — . —— — — — 


of 


— R K a 


LESSONS. 
of the V ejo ves, the Numina læva, and all the 
Robigus's and Averruncus's that ſtand on Aulus 


Gellius's hit of 9 deities, what muſt we 
do, Charon? 


Char. Puſb them away. Puſb them into the 


Sx. There is not one of them fit to be carried 
over. One comes loaded with pride of beauty and 
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Axcrn. f 


Cu: iD. 


luſt, another with arrogance and cruelty, another 


with falſehood and flattery, another with love of 
fame, and aęſire of boundleſs dominion, another with 
falſe learning, another with learned pride, another 
with ſpiritual pride and hypocriſy, another with 
avarice and churliſpneſs, another with foppery and 
| falſe pretenſions to ladies faveurs, another with 
: political craft, bribery, and corruption, another with 
lat quirks, another with quackiſh noſtrums, and 
another with prieſtcraft ; and they expect, that my 
poor little old half-rotten wherry ſhould carry them 
and all their nafty luggage over at one lift. Why 
Mercury, it would require ſuch a veſſel, as thoſe 
they will build at the iſland of Aion two thouſand 
| years hence, which will be called firſt rate men of 
Var, to carry ſuch a cargo. Therefore we mult 
_ Cen put off, with this half dozen of paſſengers, and, 
perhaps, by the time we come back, ſome of 
them will be ſtripped to the buff, I mean to the 
bones, and diſencumbered of their reſpective appur- 
tenances, ſo as to be fit for the vage. 


Merc. We have nothing elſe for it, Charon. 


Therefore, gentlemen and ladies, if you don t clear 


the 
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the way, I muſt be rude to you. Fall back, fall 
back. I have not room to puſh the boat off — 


| [Standing a tiptoe, and looking as at a diſtant 


object] O — Methinks I tee a couple of modeſt- 


| hooking gbeſts whom I ſhould know, ſtanding at 


diſtance. ch, ay, it is the ſawe. Hark ye, you | 


good people, come this way. Lou ſeem to have 
baten off all your uſeleſs lumber. 1 remember you. 
Lou lived in a little cottage on the fide of a bill 


3 the Cherſoneſus Cimbrica. You were a 


; KEinvx. 


5 good, honeſt, contented creatures. f 
Char. Tale them in, Mercury. They are 
worth an hundred of your cumbrous emperors, con- 
 querors, Rn, and Hera. Come, * us ub 


Arotocy. 


IXI. 


Accvs arion. ; 


From Cicero's OxarIon againſt Verres, entitled TT 


DivIxATTIO. 


Av I NG formerly had the honour of being - 
. queſtor in Sicily, and leaving that people 


with ſuch grateful impreſſions of me on account 
of my behaviour, while I was among them, as, 
hope, will not ſoon be effaced, it appeared, that, 


as they had great dependence upon their for- 
mer patrons tor the un of their properties, 
2 they 


LESSONS. 


they likewiſe repoſed ſome degree of confidence in 


me. Thoſe unhappy people being plundered and 
oppreſſed, have made frequent and public applica- 
tions to me, intreating, that I would undertake 


the defence of them, and their fortunes ; which, 


they told me, they were encouraged to requeſt of 


| me, by promiſes 1 had given them (of the ſincerity 
of which they had had ſeveral ſubſtantial proofs) 
1 | that if ever they ſhould have occaſion for my friend- : 
|| fp, I wouldnot be wanting in any reſpeFin which 
I could be »/eful to them. The time was now 
| come, they told me, when they had but too much 
| aoccafion to claim my promiſe; for that they were 
now in want of protection, not for their property Prey. 
only, but even for tzeir lives, and for ſecuring CO 
I. the very being of the province. That for aw 
ears they had ſuffered by the injuſtice of Caius | 


Piry. 


Paow. 


Ix rx. 


5 Verres, every hardſhip, with which daring impiety, 


, rapacious inſolence, and wanton cruelty could diſ- 


| treſs a miſerable and belpleſs people. It gave me no \ 


Vsxar. 


ſmall concern, to find myſelf obliged either to 


falſify my promiſe to thoſe, who had repoſed a 
1 5 confidence in me, or to undertake the ungrateful 
| part of an accuſer, inſtead of that which I have 


7 akvays choſen, I mean of a defender. J referred 
them to the patronage of Quintus Cæcilius, who | 


| facceeded me in the gueftorſhip of the province. 1 1 
- Was in hopes I ſhould thus get free of the diſa- 
| Freeable office they had ſolicited me to engage in. v 
But to my great Spe, they told me, __ 


far 
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far from their having any hopes from Cæcilius 
their diſtreſſes had been heightened by him; id 


that he had. by his conduct, during his queſtorſhip, 


mad .c1r application to me more neceſſary, than 
otherwiſe, it would have been. You ſee, therefore, 


Fathers, that I am draws to engage in this cauſe 


by duty, fidelity, and commiſeration, for the diſtreſſed, | 
and that, though I may ſeem to take the accrfing = 


fide, it is, in fact, the defence of the oppreſſed, 


that I undertake, the defence of many thouſends, 
of many great cities, of a whole province. And 
indeed, though the cauſe were of /:/s conſequence 
than it is; though the Sicilians had not requeſted 
my aſſiſtance; and though I had not been by my 
promiſe, and my connexions with that unfortunate 
people, obliged to undertake their detence, 
though I had profeſſedly commenced this proſecu- 
tion with a view to the ſervice of my country 
merely; that a man infamous for his avarice, in- 
pudence, and villainy, whoſe rapaciouſneſs, and 


other crimes of various kinds, are notorious, not in 
Sicily only, but 1 in Achaia, Aſia Minor, Cilicia, 


Pampbylia, and even here a bome; that ſuch a nan 
might, at my inſtance, be brought upon his trial, 
and receive the puniſoment he deſerves, though I 


had had uo other view in this proſecution than 
that juſtice ſhould be done upon a cruel oppreſſor, 


and the diſtreſſed be delivered; what Roman could 
have blamed my proceeding ? How could 1 do 4 


more valuable ſervice to the commonwealth? What 


LESSON S. 


ought to be more acceptable to the Roman people, 


to our allies, or to foreign nations? What more 
deſirable towards ſecuring the properties, privileges, 


and lives of mankind, than exemplary juſtice, in- 


flicted on notorious abuſers of power ? Deplorable 

is the tuation of the tributary fates and provinces 
of the commontwealth. Oppreſſed, plundered, ruined, 
by thoſe who are ſer over them, they do not now 

0 preſume to hope for deliverance. All they deſire, 
zs a little alleviation of their diſtreſſes. They are 


ö Nur 8g ubmit their cauſe to the juſtice of a Ro- 


nan ſenate. But they, who ought to undertake 


their vindication, are their enemies. They, Who 
| ought to commence the proſecution againſt their p- 
preſſors, deſerve themſelves, to be brought upon 


their trial for their own mal- adminiſtration. | 


It is ſufficiently known to you, Fathers, that 
the law for recovery of tributes unjuſtly ſeized, 
was intended expreſsly for the advantage of the 

allied, and tributary ſtates. For in caſes of injuſ- 
ice done by one citizen to another, redreſs is to be 
had by action at common law. The preſent cauſe 


is, therefore, to be tried by the law of recovery. 
And, under the 4mbrage of that lau, and in hopes 
of redreſs by it, the province of Sicily, with one 


voice, accules Verres of plundering her of her gold F 


and /lver, of the riches of her towns, her cities, 
and temples, and of all ſhe enjoyed under the pro- 


Pir v. 
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Acauvs. 


tection of the Roman commonwealth, to the value 3 


of many millious, &c. 
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LESSONS. 


From his other Orations againſt Verres. 


The time is come, Fathers, when that which 
has long been wiſhed for, towards allaying the 
envy, your order has been ſubject to, and removing 


the imputations againſt trials, is (not by buman 
contrivance, but ſuperior direction) effetually put 
in our power. An opinion has long prevailed, not 
only here at home, but likewile in fareigu countries, 
both dangerous to you, and pernicious to the ſtate, 
"i That, in proſecutions, men of wealth 8 
always ſafe, however clearly convicted. There is 
now to be brought upon his v before you, to 
the confu/ion, I hope of the propazators of this 
Aanderous imputation, one, whole life and actions 


condemn him in the opinion of all ;7zpariial per- 


| ſons; but who, according to his 01 reckoning, 
and declared dependance upon his riches, 3 
already acquitted ; I mean Caius Verres. I have 
undertaken this proſecution, Fathera, at the ge- 
neral deſire, and with the gre? expectation of the 
Roman people, not that I might draw envy upon 
that illuſtrious order, of which the accuſed happens 
to be; but with the dire deſign of clearing your 
' juſtice and impartiality before the world. For I 
have brought upon his trial, one, whoſe conduct 


has been ſuch, that, in paſſing a j t ſentence upon | 
bim, you will have an pony of re- ab li- 
| ng 


ing the credit of ſuch trials; of recovering what- 
ever may be laſt of the favour of the Roman people; 


and of ſatisfying foreign fates and kingdoms in 
| alliance with us, or tributary to us. I demand 


Þ juſtice of you, Fathers, upon the robber of the 
public zreaſury, the oppreſſor of Aſia Minor and 


5 Pampbylia, the invader of the rights and privileges 


of Romans, the ſcourge ani} curſe of Sicily, If 
that ſentence is paſſed upon him which his crimes 


deſerve, your authority, Fathers, will be venerable 
and ſacred in the eyes of the public. Bur if his 


great riches ſhould bias you in his favour, I ſhall . 
ſtill gain one point, viz. To make it apparent to 
al the world, that what was wanting in this caſe 
was not a criminal, nor a proſecutor ; but juſtice, 
| and adequate puniſhment. And, to confeſs the 
very zruth, F. athers, though various ſnares have 
been laid for me, on ſea and land, by Verres, 
which I have partly avoided by my own vigilance, 
| partly baffied with the help of my friends; I have 
never been ſo apprehenſive of danger from him, as 
now. Nor does my anxiety about my own inſuffl- 
_ ciency for conducting ſuch a trial, nor the awe, 


with which ſo great a concourſe of people ftrikes me, 


alarm my apprebenſions ſo much, as the wicked 
arts and defigns, which I know he has framed 
| againſt Marcus Glabrio the prætor, againſt the 
allied and tributory ſlates, againſt the whole ſena- 
torial rank, and againlt myſelf, For he makes no 4 
3 ck publicly to ONO, That in his opinion, 
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LESSON Ss. 
« they alone have reaſon to fear being called ta 
account, who have only amaſſed what is ſuf- 
« ficient for themſelves. That, for his part, he 
« has prudently taken care to ſecure what will 
« be ſufficient tor himſelf and many others beſides. 
That he knows there is nothing ſo ſacred, but 
it may be made free with, nothing ſo well 
« ſecured, but it my be come at by a proper ap- 


« plication of money.” It is true, we are ſo far * 


obliged to him, that he joins with his daring 


: wakes. ſuch bare-faced folly, that it muſt be 4 


our cron egregious and inexcuſable fault, if we are 


deceived by him. For, as thoſe acts of violence, 
by which he has gotten his exorbitant riches, were 
done openly, ſo have his attempts to pervert judg- 
ment, and eſcape due puniſhment, been public, and 
in open defiance of decency. He has accordingly 
| ſaid, that the only time he ever was afraid, was, 
| when he found the proſecution commenced againſt 
| him by me; leſt he ſhould not have time enogh 
to diſpoſe of a ſufficient number of preſents in 2 


- ue hands. Nor has he attempred to Jecure | 


himſelf by the legal way of defence upon his trial. 
And, indeed, where is the learning, the eloquence, 


or the art, which would be ſufficient to qualify | 


any one for the defence of bim whoſe whole life 


has been a continued ſeries of the moſt atrocious | 


_ crimes? To pals over the ſhameful irregularities of | 
his youth, what does his queſtor/bip, the firſt public 5 
employment he held, tohat does 1 it exÞ1bit, but one 


continued 


continued ſcene of villanies; Cucius Carbo plun- 
dered of the public money by his own treaſurer ; 


a conſul! ſtripped and betrayed ;, an army deſerted and 


reduced to want; a province rolled; the civil and 
religious rights of a people violated. Ihe empley- 


ment he held in Aſia Minor and Pamplylia, what 
| dit produce, but the ruin of thoſe countries; in 
which bouſes, cities, and temples were robbed by 
bim. There he acted over again the ſcene of his 


Dy queſtorſhip, bringing, by his bad practices, Cneius 
Dolabella, whoſe ſubſtitute he was, into diſgrace 


with the people, and then deſerting him; not only 


 deſerting, but even accuſing and betraying him. 
What was his conduct in his prætorſbip here ax 


: |  bome ? Let the plundered temples, and public works 
| aeglefed, that he might embezale the money in- 


tended for carrying them on, bear witneſs. How 


did he diſcharge the office of a judge? Let thoſe, 
who ſuffered by his injuſtice, anſwer. But his 


 pretorſhip in Sicily, crowns all his works of wicked- 


ne, and finiſhes a laſting monument to his in- 
| famy. The miſchi:fs done by him in that 27 

bappy ccuntry, during the three years of his iniqui- 
tous adminiſtration, are ſuch, that many years under 
the cor ſet and bt of prætors, will not be ſuffi- 


cient to reſtere things to the condition in which 


he fcund them. For it is notorious, that, during 
the time of his tyranny, the Sicilians neither en- 
joyed the protection of their own original das, 
5 the regulations made for their ls by the 
„ R Roman 
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Roman ſenate, upon their coming under the pro- 


tection of the commonwealth, nor of the natural 


and unalienable rights of men. No inbabitant of 
that ruined country has been able to keep poſſeſſion 
of any thing, but what has either e/caped the ra- 
_ paciouſneſs, or been neglected by the ſatiety of that 
uni verſal plunderer. His nod has decided all cauſes 
in Sicily for theſe three years. And his deciſions 
have broken all law, all precedent, all right. The 
ſums he has, by arbitrary taxes, and unbeard-of 
impoſitions, extorted from the induſtrious poor, are 
not to be computed. The moſt faithful allies of the 
commonwealth have been treated as enemies. Ro- 
man citizens have, like ſlaves, been put to death 
with tortures. The moſt atrocious criminals, for 
money, have been exempted from the deſerved puniſh- | 
ments; and men of the moſt unexceptionable cha- 
 refters condemned, and baniſhed, unheard. The 
harbours, though ſufficiently fortified, and the 


gates of ſtrong towns, opencd to pirates and ra- 


_ Vagers. The "faldier y and ſailors, belonging to a 
province under the Protection of the common- 


wealth, ſtarved to death. Whole fleets, to the 


: great detriment of the province, ſuffered to periſh. 


'The antient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman 


greatneſs, the ſtatues of heroes and princes, carried | 


; and the temples ſtripped of the images. The 


infamy of his /erodne/5 has been ſuch, as Se far- 


bids to deſcribe. Nor will I, by mentioning par- 


riculars, put thoſe unfortunate perſons to freſb 
pain. 
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pain, who have not been able to fave their wives 
rand daughters from his impurity. And theſe his 
atrocious crimes have been committed i in ſo public 
a manner, that there is no one, who has heard of 
| his name, but could reckon up his actions. 
HFaving, by his iniguitous ſentences, filled the pri- 
| ſons with the moſt induſtrious and deſerving of the 
people, he then proceeded to order numbers of 
Roman cilizens to be ſtrangled in the gaols; lo that nn 
| the exclamation, © I am a citizen of Rome 3 Pin Hl - 
which has often, in the moſt diſtant regions, and Reevs. 1 
among the moſt barbarous people, been a protection, 
Vas of po ſervice to them; but, on the contrary, 
brought a ſpeedier, and more * Pun | 
1 -: upon ther, > 
| I aft, now, TOO dar you have ro advance | CnaLL, 
ents, againſt this charge? Will you pretend to dem it: 
Will you pretend, that any thing falſe, that even 
any thing aggravated, is alleged againſt you?  _ 
Had any prince, or any ſtate, committed the Remos. 
ſame outrage againſt the privilege of Roman citi- 
ens, ſhould we not think we had ſufficient 
|| ground for declaring immediate war againſt 
| them? M hat puniſhment ought, then, to be in- Accus. 
flided upon a tyrannical and wicked prætor, who 
dared, at no greater diſtance than Sicily, within 
abt of the Italian coaſt, to put to the infamous 
death of crucifixion that unfortunate and innocent 
citizen, Publius Gavius Coſanus, only for his having Pirr. 
5 un his privilege of citizenſhip, and Related 5 
Es os his 
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his intention of appealing to the juſtice of his ceun- 
try againſt a cruel eppreſſor, who had unjuſtly con- 


fred him in priſen at Syracuſe, from whence he 
had juſt made his eſcape ® The unhappy man ar- 
_ reſted, as he was going to embark for his native 
country, is brought before the wicked prætor. | 
With eyes dating fury, and a countenance dif- 
torted with cractly, he orders the helpleſs vidtim of 
his rage to be ſtripped, and rods to be brought ; acs | 
cuſing him, but without the leaſt ſhadow of evi. 
dence, or even of ſuſpicion, of having come to Si- 
cily as a ſpy. 
man cried out, am a Roman citizen, | have 
+. ſerved under Lucius Pretius, who is ns at Pa- 
The 
 bleed-thirfty preter, deaf to all he could urge in 
his own defence, ordered the infamous puniſhment to 
be irflifted. Thus, Fathers, was an innocent Ro- 
man citigen publicly mangled with ſccurging; whilſt 
the only words he uttered amidit his cruz 21 ſuffer- 
ings were, © I am a Roman citizen.“ 
| theſe he hoped to defend himſelf from Tiolence and 
- infamy. 


It was in vain, that the unhappy 


« normus, and will atteſt my innocence.” 


With 


But of ſo little ſertice was this privilege. 


do him, that while he was thus aſſertiug his cili- 


D IIoR RR. 
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rei ſhip, the order was given for his cæecution — 7 


for his execution upon the ces — 


O liberty I- O fund once Zlight 1 to everf —_ 
Pom ear !—O ſacred privilege of Reman citigen- 
ſip !—ence ſacred ln trampled upon But 


what then! Is it come to this? Shall an inferior 


mogiftr: Up, 
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magiſtrate, a governor, who holds his whole power 


of the Roman people, in a Roman province, within 


fight of Italy, bind, ſcourge, torture with fire and 
red hot plates of iron, and at the laſt put to the in- 


| famous death of the croſs, a Roman citizen? Shall 
neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor 
tie tears of pitying ſpeators, nor the majeſty of the 
Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the juſtice of 


his country, reſtrain the licentious and wanton cru- 


eth of a monſter, who, in confidence of his riches, 
| firikes at the 7007 of liberty, and ſets mankind at 
„ | defiance 2. | : 
5 conclude with expreſſing my 3 45 your 
= wiſdom and juſtice, Fathers, will not, by ſuffer- _ 
ing the atrocious and unexampled inſolence of Caius 
Verres to eſcape the due prniſhment, leave room 
to apprehend the danger of a total ſubverſion of , 


autbority, and intreductia of general anarchy and 
 confuft fon. x 
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ALARM. 
| START, 


| Turns, 
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LXIV. 


| TxzRROR. | Discovkar of ſecret Wickedneſß 


The ghoſt of Hamlet king of Denmark, mur- 


dered by his brother, in concert with his | 
queen, appears to Hamlet bis ſon. [Sbateſp. 
Hauxzr.] 5 e 


Horatio £098. my lord, it comes! 
Hamlet. Angels and 7 of N 


grace defend us! — 


Be thou a ſpirit of bealth, or goblin damnn'd; - | 
_ Br! ing with thee airs from Heav' 1, or * from 1 


bell, 


LY Be thy! intents wicked « or charitable,” 1” 
Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable * ſhape, 1 
55 T hat I will . to chee. Pm call thee Hamlet, 


King, 


5 © Hamlet, heading i in een aden with Horatio and Mar- 


cellus, is ſuppoſed to be turned from the place where the 
| ghoſt appears, and is ſeen by Horatio. When Horatio gives 
the word, that the ghoſt appears, Hamlet turns haſtily round 
toward it in great conſternation, and expreſſes his fear in the 
_ firſt line, . Angels and miniſters, &c.” Then, after a Jong 
- pauſe, looking earneſtly at the ſpedre, he goes on, © Be thou 


««' a ſpirit,” &c. See Fear, p. 17. | 
f Queſtionable, means inviting. a The ghoſt ap- | 


peared i in a ſhape ſo intereſting to the young prince, viz. That 
ol his father, that he could not help venturing to ſpeak to it, 
though with great reluctance from fear. 


4 


LESSUNS A 
King, Father, Royal Dane! O anſwer me, 
Why thy bones, hears'd in canonized earth, 
Have burſt their cearments *? why the ſepulchre, 
| Wherein we ſaw thee quietly inurn'd, 
 Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To caſt thee forth again! ? What may this mean, 
That thy dead corſe again in warlike feel 
Reviſits thus the glimpſes of the moon, | 
Making night hideous ? | 


Say, why 1 is 2 ? What would # thou have done for 


thee? 


bolt. — 1 am thy father s ſpirit, to | earth 
return'd 


Foul murder to biſchſe—Lift then, 0 Hamlet — 


*Tis given out, that Jeeping 1 in my garden, 
A ſerpent flung me. So the ear of Denmark 


Is, by a forged proceſs of my death, 
 Greoſdly abusd. But know, thou 3 yourk, - 


The ſerpent, that did fting thy father dead, 

Now weers his crown. n within an alcove, 
On my ſecurity thy uncle ſtole 5 

Wich juice of curſed bebenon diſtilPa, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 

: The leprous poiſon, whoſe Og nature 
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EARN EST. 


Guter. 


Horror | 


R 4 8 Holds 


Cearments are the medicated ſwathings put About a dead 


body, to preſerve it longer from putrefaction; from cera, wax. 

The ſpeech of the ghoſt to be ſpoken without action, very 
ſlow and ſolemn, with little variation of voice, and | in a hol- 
low dreary tone, 


= f Avrss tox. 


Erin. 


CaurIoN- 
ö 


| Ax GU In. 
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Holds ſuch an enmity with the life of man, 


That with a ſudden vigour it doth curdle 


The thin and wholeſome blood. So did it mine, 


| And inſtantly a tetier bart d about, | 
| Moſt /azar like, with vile and loath yu cruſt, 
All my ſmooth body. 


Thus was I, penny by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once bereft, 


Cut off, ev'n in the blofſom of my fins; a 
No reck'ning made, but ſent to my acccuni, 
With all my imperfections on my head, 
If thou halt nature in thee, bear it not. 
Let not tlie royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for filtvineſs, and beaſtly inc. 35 
But how ſocver thou purſu'ſt redreſs, 
Teint not thy mind, nor let thy foul contrive 
n Againſt thy mother aught. Leave her to head „ 
: Ard to thoſe Horns, that in her boſom lodge, 
| To gcad and fling her. Fare thee well at once. 
The glow-wrorm ſhews the morning to be near; 
His ineffectual fire begins to pale. 
Farewel. Remember we, 
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LXV. 
EXUORTAT ION. REPROACMING. 


1 be Aan nee being unſucceſsful i in the wars 
againſt Philip of Macedon, aſſembled, in great 
dejection, in order to conſult what meaſures 

| were to be taken to retrieve their ſeemingly 
deſperate affairs. Demoſthenes endeavours to 
encourage them, by ſhewing them, that there 
was nothing to fear from Philip, if they pro- 

ſecuted the war in a Proper manner. : 
Pr, Onar.] 


ATHENIANS! 


AD this aſſembly been called 1 on Aror. 

WK an unuſual occaſion, I ſhould have waited lt 
| to hear the opinions of others, before I had of- 

fered my own; and if what they propoſed had 
F ſeemed to me judicious, I ſhould have been filent; _ 
tf otberzoiſe, I ſhould have given my reaſons for Sunmnss. 
differing from thoſe, who had ſpoken before me. 

But as the ſubject of our preſent deliberations Aror. 
has been often treated by bers, L hope I ſhall be 
excuſed, though I riſe up firſt to offer my opi- | . 
nion. Had the ſchemes, formerly propoſed, been 
1 facceſsful, there had been 10 28 fon for the der 5 

| confultarin, 


f irſt, 
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Exco . 


CONCERN, 
Hor. 
Doug r. 
RER. 


Dix ze. 
Horz. 


Excirixc. 


85 COURAGE. 


Firſt, then, my countrymen, let me intreat 
you not to look upon the ſtate of our affairs as 
deſperate, though it be unpromiſing. For, as on 


one hand, to compare the preſent with times paſt, 
matters have indeed a very gloomy aſpect; fo, on 
the otber, if we extend our views to future times, 
I have good hopes, that the diſtreſſes we are now 
under will prove of greater advantage to us, than 
if we had never fallen into them. If it be aſked, 
what probability there is of this; I anſwer, I hope 
it will appear, that it is our egregious miſbebaviour 
alone that has brought us into theſe diſadvanta- 
geous circumſtances. 
neceſſity of altering our conduct, and the pro- 
: ſpect of bettering our circumſtances by doing ſo, | 
 AppPraHEN. 


F rom whence follows the 


If we had nothing to accuſe ourſelves of, and yet 


found our affairs in their preſent diſorderly condi- | 
ion; we ſhould not have room left even for the | 
ape of recovering ourſelves. But, my country- 
men, it is known to you, partly by your own re- 
membrance, and partly by information from 
others, how gloriouſiy the Lacedæmonian war was 

ſuſtained, in which we engaged in defence of our 


ovn rights, againſt an enemy powerful and formi- 


Apero- 


_ ExciTixG. 


dable; 
happened unworthy the dignity of the Athenian 


in the whole conduct of which war nothing 


fate; and this within theſe few years paſt. My | 
intention in recalling to your memory this part 
of our hiſtory is, To ſhew you, that you have no 
reaſon to fear any enemy, if your operations be 
wich 


LESSONS 
wiſely planned, and vigorouſly executed; as, on the 


contrary, that if you do not exert your natural 


| ftrength in a proper manner, you have nothing to 


| Jock for but diſappointment and diſtreſs, and to 
ſuggeſt to you, that you ought to profit by this 
example of what has actually been done by good con- 
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APPREHEN- 


SION, 


. 


duct againſt the great power of the Lacedæmo-— 


nians, fo as in the preſent war to aſſert your ſupe- c 
riority over the inſolence of Philip; which it is evi- 
dent from experience may be effected, if you re- R. 


ſolve to attend diligentiy to thoſe important objefts, 
which you have of late ſbamefully neglected. The 
enemy has indeed gained conſiderable advantages, 
by zreaty, as well as by congueſt. For it is to be 


REP. 


Reon, | 


expected, that princes and ſtates will court the al- 5 


| lance of tboſe, who, by their counſels and arms, 

ſeem likely to procure for themſelves and their 
confederates diſtinguiſhed honours and advantages. 

But, my countrymen, though you have of late 
been too ſupinely negligent of what concerned you 


Ex cou. 


ſo nearly; if you will even now reſolve to exert 


pyourſelves unanimouſly, each according to his re- 


ſpective abilities and circumſtances; the rich, by 
contributing /iberally towards the expence of the 


war, and the reſt by preſenting themſclves to be 
_ enrolled, to make up the deficiencies of the army 
and navy; if, in ſhort, you will at laſt reſume your = 
own character, and act like your ſel ves, it is not yet 


oo late, with the help of Heaven, to recover 
2 what vo have left, and + to tnflid the juſt 
dvergeance 


EAN RST 


NESS, 


Encov. 


|| Rever, 
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ExciriIx G. 


RPR. 


Fo Excirix c. 


Ar 7 RE- 
HEX S: N 
Rovs: KG. 


SHA. 


Reraov. 


with 


.- ConTEeMPr.. 


| Rovsins. 


SHAME. 


LESSONS. 


Vengeance on your inſolent enemy. Philip is but 


a mortal, Fle cannot, like a god, ſecure to him- 
ſelf, beyond the poſſibility of diſappointment, the 
 acquifitions he has made. There are thoſe, who 


hate him; there are, who fear, and\there are who 


envy him; and of theſe ſome, who ſeem moſt inſe- 
parably connected with him. Theſe your inadi- 

_ vity obliges, at preſent, to ſtiſe their real ſenti- 
ments, which arc in your favour. But when will 
you, my countrymen, when will you rouſe from 
Ss your indolence, and betbink yourſelves of what is to 0 
be done? When you are forced to it by ſome fatal 

| diſaſter ? When irreſiſtible neceſſity drives you? 
What think ye of the diſgraces, which are already 
come upon you? Is not the poſt ſufficient to ſti- 
 wwlate your afiivity? Or do ye wait for ſome- 
what yet to come, more forcible and urgent? How 
long will you amuſe yourſelves with enquiring of 


one another after news, as you ramble idly about 


the flireets? What news ſo ftrange ever came to 
Athens, as, That a Macedonian ſhould ſuodue this 


Conrzurr. tate, and lord it over Greece ? Again, you aſk one 


CutIDING. 


another,“ IWhat, is Philip dead? * No,“ it is 


anſwered, * bur he is very 1.” How foolb this 
curioſity! What is it to You, whether Philip is / ick, 
or well? Suppote he ere dead. Your ina@tivity 
would ſoon raiſe up againſt yourſelves another 
Poilip in his feed, For it is not bis ftreagth, that 
has made him wht be is; but your indelence; 
winch has, of le 4e, been ach, that you ſeem net- 


ther 


tl 


LESSONS: 

ther in a condition to take any advantage ot the 
enemy, nor to keep it, if it were gained by others 
for you. 

© But what I have Bitherto obſerved to your re- 
proach, will be of 10 ſervice toward retrieving the 


| paſt miſcarriages, unlcts I proceed to offer a plan 
! for railing the neceſſary . — ol money, Leip- 
1 Ping, and men. 


The orator then goes On to trear of ways and : 
means. Bur that part of his ſpeech being 


leſs entertaining, and his demands of men, 
money, and ihippin 


2, being pitiful, compared 


with the immenſe funds, and ſtupendous ar- 


maments, we are accuſtomed to, I leave it out. 


Afterwards he ſn:ws Philip's inſolence, by pro- 
| ducing his letters to the Hubœans; and then 
makes remarks on them © - 


The preſent az/vraceful ſtate of your affairs, 
my countrymen, as it appears from the n/olent. 
train of the letters I have juſt read, may not, 
perhaps, be a very pleaſing ſubject for your re- 
deiding the mention of diſ- 
| agreeable circumſtances, their exiſtence could be 

prevented or ennibilated, there would be nosbing to 

do, but to frame our ſpeeches to as to give the 
But, if the unſea- 
tonable ſmoothneſs of a ſpeech tends to lull a peo- 

Pie into a fats! /-curity, how fhameſut is ſuch felf- 


fections. And if, by 


moſt pleaſure to the Learers. 


deceit ? 


RICNET. 


Rl ve. 
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Covurace. 


Con rzurr. 


 Covnacs. 


Rovsinc. 


CurpixG, 


| ConTewmer. 
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dereit ! How contemptible the weakneſs of putting $2 
off the evil day, and through fear of being ſbocked 
at the ſight of what is diſordered in our affairs, to 
ſuffer the diſorder to increaſe to ſuch a degree, as 
will ſoon be irretrievable! Wiſdom, on the con- 
trary, directs, that the conductors of a war al- 
ways anticipate the operations of the enemy, in- 
ſtead of waiting to ſee what ſteps he ſhall take. 
Superiority of genius ſhews itſelf by taking the 


| ſtart of others; as in marching to battle, it is the | 
general who leads, and the common ſoldiers that 
| follow. Whereas you, Athenians, though you | 


be maſters of all that is neceſſary for war, as 


ſhipping, cavalry, infantry, and funds, have not the 2 


5 - ſpirit to make the proper uſe of your advantages, | 


but ſuffer the enemy to difate to you every motion = 


: you are to mate. If you hear, that Philip is in 
the Cherſoneſus; you order troops to be ſent bi- 


tber. If at Pylæ; forces are to be detached to 


ſecure that poſt. Wherever he makes an attack, 
there you ſtand upon your defence. You attend 
him in ll his motions, as ſoldiers do their general. 
But you never think of ſtriking out of yourſelves 

any bold and effectual ſcheme for bringing him 

to reaſon, by being before-band with him. A piti- 


Ful manner of carrying on war at any time: but, 


in the critical circumſtances you are now in, 
utterly ruinous. However you might trifle, ſo 
long as things were in a tolerable fate of ſafety, : 


you will not, 1 hope, think of going on in 8 


ſame 


ſame way, now that the very being of the ſtate is 
come to be precarious. I would willingly flatter 
' myſelf with the hope, that things being come to 


a criſis, the haſty ſtrides made by Philip toward 

the conqueſt of this commonwealth will prove 

| the means of defeating his deſign: Had he pro- 

ceeded deliberately and prudently, you ſeem fo diſ- 
poſed to peace, that I do not imagine you would 


735 


Hops. 


SARCASM» 


have zroudled yourſelves about his taking a few 


towns and provinces, but would have given him 
leave, without moleſtation, to affront your ſtand- 
| ards and flags at his pleaſure. But now, that you 
ſee him making rapid advances toward your ca- 
pital, perhaps you may at /aft be alarmed, if you 
be not * to all ſenſe 85 NR bonour, or : 


ſafety. 


0 ſhame tothe beni nave! We e Rosige 
this war againſt Philip, in order to obtain redreſs 
of grievances, and to force him to indemniſ us for 

the injuries he had done us. And we have con- 5 


| dutedit ſo ſucceſsfully, that we ſhall by and by 


think ourſelves happy, if we eſcape being defeated 
and ruined. For who can think that a prince, 
of his reſtleſs and ambitious temper, will not im- 


prove the opportunities and advantages which our 
indolence and timidity prefent him? Will le ove 


over his deſigns againſt us, without being ebliced 


doit? And who will oblige him? Who wil aal 
his fury ? Shall we wait for hon trom une 


WRATH ecuntry ? In the ram. of all that del, 
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and all that is dear to us, let us make an attempt 
with what forces we can raiſe, if we ſhould not 


be able to raiſe as many as we would wh. Let 


us do ſomewhat to curb this inſolent tyrant of his 
' Purſuits. Let us not zrifle away the time in bear- 
ing the ineffectual wranglengs of oralors, while the 
enemy is ſtrengthening himſelf, and we are declining, 
and our alles growing more and more cold to 
our intereſt, and more apprehenſive of the conſe- 
T youn of continuing on our h de. 


LV. 


Villainous SURMISING. Irarousv. 5 


a Iago artfully endeavours. to excite Othello to 18 
jealouſy againſt his 1 innocent wife Deſdemona, 


to be revenged on Othello for a * in- 
. Lede Ornxr. 1 


1g. W Michael Caff io, when you woo d 


my lady, 


Othello. He did from fot to lt. Wi; dot x 
thou oft? 


lago. But for a ſetiefaion of wy thenght; RT 
No farther harm. 


Oth. Why of thy thought, I: ago! 13 


Jago. I did not ink he had been cquinted 
with it. . 


Om. 


5 And when I told thee, he was of my counſel, 
In my whole conrſe ot Wooing, thou cry dit, Ju- 


LESSONS. 

Oth. © yes; and went between us very often. 
lag. Indeed? 
Oth. Ah, indeed. "TT 1. thou aught from 
. 
Is he not honeſt 2 
lag. Honeſt, my Lord? 
Oth. Honeſt, ay, honeſt ! 
Tag. My Lord for anght—for aught— 1 
_ bow. EO | 
Oth. What doſt thou think of ? 
lag. Think of, my Lord! 
Oth. Think of, my Lord! Why don thou 

ecbo me, 


us if there were ſome monſter i in thy thought - 
Too bideons to be Hern. Thou doſt » mean ſome- 5 


thing. 
heard thee ay but now, thou 1d not char; 
When Caſio left my wife: Mat didſt not lite? 


« eee, 

And didſt contract and pur ſe thy brows together, 
Asa if thou then hadſt /out wp in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit, It thou doſt love me, 

Shero me thy thought. 1 N 


lag. My Lord, you Lenore 1 love you. 
Och. JVink thou dot. 


3 And as I know thou” rt full of boneſty, 
| And weigh t thy ceordi, before thou gie t them 


breath, 3 


8 T herefore | 
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Deer. 


SURMIS, 


ANXIETY. 
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Anx, 


Sus. 


Qyesr. | 


800 


Earn. 
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PR r. 
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QuEsT. 


PrRETEND. 


RELUC :- 


LESSONS. 


Therefore theſe eps of thine fright me the more : 
For ſuch things in a falſe diſloyal knave _ 


Are tricks ot cum; bat in a man, that's juſt, 
They're dij51i14/19ns working from che heart, 
Which pion cannot rule. Therefore ] tell thee 


Thou doit co pire avaintt thy friend, lago, 
If thou bur think ft him wrong'd, and mak'ſt his 


A franger to thy tbeugbt. 
lago. I do veſcech you, 


From one, tat . imperfe&ly conceits, 
Tour wiſdom would nut Build yourſelf 2 trouble 5 
Out of ny . od unſure obJervance. | 
It were note 1885 nor your good, 
Nor for my 1 u.. od, honeſty, and ꝛoiſdom, Ly 
| To let you #565 * 1 | 


2 oh Whe 71 % 1 mean? N 


lag. Gock jane in me or woman, dear my. 


4 Orc, 


= Is the i nmediate jere e DP their fouls. 
Who fteals my Pure, cal, traſh: ; tis ſomething— 5 


nothing — 


f Twas mine tis Lis=it has been ave to bheu- 


ſends: 


: But he who lch es from me m˖ goed name, 
Robs me of that, w a makes not in the 


ri. her, 


And makes me poor at: 
Oth. Vii know thy 8 


lag. 


5 


i 


0 — 


thou doſt more e let me know mere. 


LESSONS. 
. You cannot, if my heart were in your 


FRY] 
Beware, my Lord, beware, of jealouſy, 


| That ghaftly green-ey'd monſter, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on- 


happy, 


Who, certain of his fate, loves not kis traitreſs 


- But, oh, what cruel minutes tells be oer, 


Who dotes, yet doubts ; Suſpects, yet ſtrongly loves. 1 


Au c u. 


Oth. O miſery! ! [Aſide.] 


enougb. 


F-- But wealth unbounded \ is as poor as winter, . 
| To him, who ever fears, he ſhall be par. 
I doubt, this hath a little dab d your ſpirits. 


Oth. Not a jot ; not a jot. Farewell. 


lag. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich | 
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REF us. 


Carr. 
Hon Ro. 


The injur'd * £ 


 PreTEND, 
Sur. 


 PrETEND. 
 Ixpirs. 


(Exit Iago.] 


Why did I marry; ? This Jeneh fellow, doubtleſs, 


2 5 Tho' 


| | lows. You 1 FRY That he « J hard! 7 know, 


— * myſelf, what to think; and Wie help * 


* Caſio,” ? 


þ —doh make the meat it feeds on.] That is, <« Jealoals : 


creates to itſelf, out of nothing, grounds of ſuſpicion.“ 


He 4noxvs all qualities, &c.] That is,“ He knows the 


* characters of men and women, and 1 is learned in human 
nature.“ | 


JEAL, | 
| Sees, and knows more, much more, than he unfolds, = 
He knows all qualities, with a learned ſpirit 


of * dealings Should 1 Prove her + faithleſs 


Ax cu. 
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Tho that her charms were bodied with my heart, 
I'd read it into twain, to throat her om me. 


LXVIL, 
Courraixr. lurazarr 0. 
FT be ſpeech of Adt: tt fon of Micipta, king of 


Numidia, complaining to the Roman ſenate, 
and imploring aſſiſtance againſt the violence of 


Jugurtha, adopted d, and left co- heir of the : 


” kingdom, by Micipſa, with himſelf and Hi- 
cempfal, which lack Jagurtha had procured tis 
be murdered, __ [Sal. BELL. Jour. | 


FATHERS, 


IT. is known to you, taking 18 % my father, 5 
on his death. bed, left in charge to Fugurtha, 


is adopted fon, conjunctly with my unfortunate 
brother Hiempſal, and myſelf, the children of his 
ocon body, the adminiſtration of the kingdom of 
Numidia; directing us to conſider the * 


and people of Rome, as proprietors of it. 


charged us to uſe our h endeavours to be Do 
able to the Roman commonwealth, in peare and 
car; affuring us, that your protection would 
prove, to us, a defence againſt all enemies, and 


would be inſtead of ar mies, fortifications, and | 
breaſures, —_ 


| Whit 


3 LESSONS. 261 f 
While my brother and I were thinking of vo. . i 
thing, but how to regulate onriclves according to i 
che directions of our deceaſed father, — FJugurtha, 4/0 
| the molt infamous of mankind !— breaking wt 
through all ties of gratitude, and of common hnma- Coup, = i 1 
nity, and trampling on the authority of the Koman = 
tommomtoeali h, procured the murder of my unfor- _ 
tunate bret ber, and has driven me from my throne, 1 1 
and native country, though he knows I mmverit, _ 
from my grandfather Maſſiniſſa, and my „„ "i { 
Micipſa, the friendſbip and alliance of the Romani, ; [ 
| Fora prince to be reduced, by villainy, ro my Grier, 4 h 
Aiſtreſful circumſtances, is calamity enouzh ; butt q 
my misfortunes are heightened by the Se CCC. 
tion, That I find myſelf obliged to ſolicit your = 


alſiſtance, Fathers, for the ſervices done you by 

my anceſtors; not for any I have been able ro 
| renderyou in my ow? perſon. Jugurtha has put Cours 
tit out of my power to deſerve any thing at vour _ 
hands; and has forced me to be burthenſome, be- 
fore could be 2%, to you. And yet, if I had 

no plea, but my undeſerved miſery, who, from 2 
powerful prince, the deſcendant of a race of illaſtri 1. 

ous monarchs, find myſelf, without any fault of 
my own, deſtitute of every ſupport, and reduced to 
the neceſſity of begging foreign affsftance __ an 
enemy, who has ſeized my throue and kingdom; if 
my unequalled diſtreſſes were all | had to plead, it ©, 
| mwould become the greatneſs of the Roman c- 
| meonwealth, the arbiireſs of the world, to free 
1 the 
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LESSONS. 


the gern and to check the triumph of daring 
wickedneſs over helpleſs innocence. But, to pro- 
- voke your vengeance to the utmoſt, Jugurtha has 
driven me from the very dominions, which the ſe- 
nate and people of Rome gave to my anceſtors, 
and from whence my grandfather, and my father, 
under yo!r umòbrage, expelled Syphax, and the 
Carthaginians. Thus, Fathers, your kindneſs By 
our family 1 is defeated, and Jugurtha | in wn 
me throws contempt on you. 155 . 


O woretched Prince! O cruel reverſe of fortune! 
O father Micipſa Is this the conſequence of your 


generoſity ; that he, whom your goodneſs raiſed to 


an equality with your own children, ſhould be the 
: murderer of your children | ! Muſt then, the royal 
_ houſe of Numidia always be a ſcene of havock 
and blood? While Carthage remained, we ſuf- 
fered, as was to be expected, all ſorts of hardſpips ; 
from their hoſtile attacks; our enemy near; our 
only porrerful ally, the Roman commonwealth, at a 
diſtance; while we were ſo circumſtanced, we were 
_ elwavs in arms, and in ation. When that ſcourge ; 
of Africa was no more, we congratulated ourſelves 


on the proſpect of eſtabliſbed peace. But inſtead of 
peace, behold the kingdom of Numidia drenched 


With royal blood, and Ie only ſurviving ſon of its | 
late king flying from an adopted murderer, and feek- 


ing Hat ſafety in foreign parts, which he cannot : 


command i in his 60% kingdom. 


Whither 


LESSON Ss. 


I hither O whither M11 I fy? if I return to 
the royal palace ot my anceſtors, my father's 


| throne is ſeized by the murderer of my brother. 


What can I there expect, but that Juguriha ſhould 


A NCU. 


DIS T. 


haſten to imbrue in my blood, thoſe hands which 


are now reek&ing with my brother's? If were 
to fly for refuge, or for alliitance, to any other 


court, from what prince can I hope for protection, 
if the Roman commonwealth gives me up? From 
my own tamily or friends, I have no expeations. 
My royal father is no more. He is beyond the 
reach of violence, and out of bearing of the com- 
plaints of his unbappy ſon. Were my brother. 
alive, our mutual ſympathy would be ſome alle- 
viation. But be is hurried out of life in his early 
out h, by the very band which ſhould have been 
the /oft to injure any of the royal family of Nu- 


nidia. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all, 


Horror, 
DisTr. 


Galt. 


HoxkoR. 


whom he ſuſpected to be in my intereſt. bo 


have been deſtroyed by the lingering torment of 


the croſs ; others have been given a prey to wild 


beaſts, and their anguiſh made the ſport of men 


more cruel than wild beaſts. If there be any yet 


alive, they are ſhut up in dungeons, there to drag 
out a life more intolerable than deatb. 
Look down, illuſtrious ſenators of Rome, from 


1 ha height of power, to which you are raiſed, on 


the unexampicd diſtreſſes of a prince, who is, by the 
cruelty of a wicked ier, become an outcaſt 
from all mankind, Let not the crafty nfl nuations 


I4 _ of - 


SB. 


IN TR. 


Su. 
'Canr. 
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AN GUs 


LESSONS. 


of him, who returns murder for adoption, pre- 
Judice your judgment. Do not liſten to the wretch 


who has butchered the ſon and relations of a king, 


who gave him power to fit on the ſame throw 
with his own ſons. I have been informed that 
he labours by his emiſſaries, to Prevent your deter- 
mining any thing againſt him in his abſence, pre- 
tending that J magnify my di di fireſs, and might, for 
bim, have ſtaid, in peace in my own kingdom, 
But, if ever the time comes, when the due ven- 
geance, from above, ſhall overtake him, he will 
then diſſemble in the very ſame manner as I h.. 
Then he, who new, hardened in wickedneſs, tri- 
umpbs over thoſe whom his violence has laid low, | 
will, in his turn, feel diſtreſs, and ſuffer for his 
impious ingratitude to my „ and has blood- 5 
5 thirſty cruelty to my brother. : 
O murdered, butchered bene / 0 deareſt to 
1 my heart — now gone for ever from my fight — 
But why ſhould I lament his death? He is indeed | 
deprived of the bleſſed light of heaven, of life, and 
kingdom, at once, by the very perſon who ought to | 
have been the firſt to hazard his own life in defence = : 
of any one of Micipſa's family: but, as things are, | 
my brother is not ſo much deprived of theſe com- 
forts, as delivered from terror, from flight, from 
exile, and the endleſs train of miſeries which render | 
life to mea burden. He lies full ow, gored wth | 
wounds, and feſtering in his own bloed. But he 
lies in peace. He feels none of the miſeries 2 1 
rend 


LESSONS. 


rend my ſoul with agony and diſtraction; whilſt I. 


am ſet up a /peFacle to all mankind, of the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs. So far from having it 


in my power to revenge his death, I am not maſter 
of the means of ſecuring my own life. So far 


ftom being in a condition to defend my kingdom 


from the violence of the uſurper, I am obliged to 


apply for foreign protection for my own perſon. 


Fathers! Senators of Rome, the arbiters of the 
world! To you | fly for refuge from the murderous 
fury of Fugurtha. By your affeFion for your chi!- 
dren, by your love for your country, by your own 
virtues, by the majeſty of the Roman common 


Venru. 


SOLICIT. 


weall hb, by all that is ſacred, and all that is dear to 


you; dehver a wretched prince from undeſerved, 
unprovoſed injury : and ſave the kingdom of Nu- 


nmidia, which is your own property, from being D 


the prey of violence, * and cruelty, 
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LXVII. 


Accus ATION. PITY. 


Pleadings of Lyſias the orator in favour of certain 
4 defrauded by an uncle, exccutor to 


the will of their kather. Dion. Llalicarn. 1 


VENERABLE JUDGES! 


l F the cauſe, which now comes under your cog- 


niſance were not of extraordinary importance, 


I ſhould never have given my conſent, that it 
| ſhould be litigated before you. For it ſeems to | 
me ſhameful, that near relations ſhould commence 
proſecutions againſt one another; and I know, 


that, in ſuch trials, not only the aggreſſors, but 


even thoſe, who reſent injuries too impatieniy, 

muſt appear to you in a diſadvantagecus light. 
But the plaintiffs, who have been defrauded of a 
very large ſum of money, and cruelly. injured by 
one, who ought to have been the laſt to hurt 

them; have applied to me as a relation, to plead 
their cauſe, and procure them redreſs. And [ 
thought I could not decently excuſe myſelf from 
undertaking the patronage of perſons in ſuch 
 diftreſsful circumſtances, with whom I had ſuch 
cloſe connections. For the ſiſter of the plaintiffs, 
the niece of Diogiton the defendant, is my wife. 


When 


LESSON 8. 


When the plaintiffs intreated me, as they did Aror. 


often, to undertake the management of the ſuit, 1 
adviſed them to refer the difference between them 
and their uncle the defendant, to private arbitra- 
tion; thinking it the intereſt of both parties to 
conceal, as much as poſſible, from the knowledge 
of the public, that there was any diſpute between 
them. But as Diogiton Inet that it was eaſy to / 
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| prove him guilty of detaining the property of the > 


plaintiffs his nephews, he foreſaw that it would 
by no means anſwer his purpoſe, to ſubmit his 
cauſe to the deciſion of arbitrators. He has, 
therefore determined to proceed to the utmoſt 
extremity of injuſtice, at the hazard of the conſe- 


quences of a proſecution. 


I molt humbly mplore you, vewridile judges, 


to grant the plainriffs redre/5, if Ihe you, as I Is 5 
hope 1 ſhall in the moſt ſatisfaFory manner, that 
the defendant, though ſo nearly related to the Pir 


unhappy orphans, the plaintiffs, has treated them 
in ſuch a manner as would be Raul among 
abſolute ſtrangers. . 
I beg leave to lay before you, venerable 

judges, the ſuljef of the reel e * - 
follows. 


Diodotus and Diegiton 1 were brothers, he chil- 
dren of the ſame father and the ſame mother. 
Upon their father's deceaſe, they divided be- 
tween them his movealles; but his rea! eſtate 
they enjoyed conjunttly, Diodotus growing rich, 

: Diogiton 


— 
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Diogiton offered him his only daughter in Mar. 

riage”. By her Diodotus had 2 ſons and 4 
daughter. Diodotus happening afterwards to be 

| enrolled, in his turn, to go to the war under 


Thraſyllus, he called together his wife, his bro. 


ther's daughter, and his wife's brother, and his 
01 brother, who was likewiſe his father-in-law, 
and both wncle and grandfather to his children. 
He thought he could not truſt the care of his 
children in properer hands than thoſe of his 
brother. He leaves in his cuſtody, his will, 
with five talents” of filver. He gives him au 
account of ſeven talents, and forty mine beſides, | 
which were out at intereſt, and a thouſand mine, | 
which were due to him by a perſon ia the Cber- 1 
| ſoneſus. He had ordered in his will, that, in 
caſe of his death, one talent, and the bouſebold 
furniture, ſhould be his wife's. He bequeathed, 
farther, to his daughter, one talent, and twenty | 
mize, and thirty Cyzicenian ftateres, and the 
reſi of his eftate cqually between his ſons. Settling | 
his affairs thus, and leaving a copy of his will, 
he ſets out along with the army. He dies at ; 
Epbeſus. Diogiton conceals from his daughter the 
death of her and. He gets into his hands 
e 185 N 1 


n n Among the tiene marriage was allowed between pers 
ons very nearly related. 


» Ses for the value of talents; mine, drachmæ, and i 


teres, eu. Ds Pecux Ver. 


| For his Brot ber during his abſence. 
when he thought the deceaſe of his brother could 
not much longer be concealed, he formally declares 
it. The family goes into mourning. They ſtay 
nne year at Pirzeum, where their moveables were. 


LESSONS. 
| the will of his deceaſed brother, by pretending 


that it was neceſſary for him to few it as a 


voucher, in order to his franſacting ſome affairs 


nn this time the produce of all that could be 
| fold of the effetts being ſpent, he fends the chil- 


dren to town, and gives his daughter, the wir- 
dow of his brother Dradatus, to a ſecond huſband, 
and with her five thouſand drachme, of which the 
buſbaud returns him one thouſand as a preſent. 
When the eldeſt fon came to man's eftate, about 
gight years after the departure of Diodotus, Dio- 
giton calls the children together ; tells them, that 


_ their father had left them #wenty ming of filver, 
and zhiety ſtateres. © I have laid out, (ſays he) 
of my own money, for your maintenance and 


education, a conſiderable ſum. Nor did I grudge | 
„it, while I was in flauriſhing circunſtances, and 
* could afford it. But, by unforeſeen and irre- 


e mediable misfortuncs, I am reduced to an ixca- 


| « pacity of continuing my kindneſs to you. There- 
© fore as you” (ſpeaking to the eldeſt ſon) © are Abvis. 
now of an age to ſift for yourſelf, I would ad! 

; * viſe you to relolve upon ſome employment, by | 


* which 000 may gain a ſubſpence,” P 


The 


Ar length, 


Pity. 


* 5 
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$nock. The poor fatberleſs children were thunderſtruck 
Drsrz. upon hearing this barbarous ſpeech. They fled 
in tears, to their mother, and, with her, came to 

requeſt my protection. Finding themſelves ſtripped 

of the eſtate left them by their father, and reduced 

buy their bard-hearted uncle and grandfather, to ab- 
Inx7z. ſolute beggary, they intreated that I would not 
4̃᷑̃᷑ſert them 700; but, for the ſake of their ſfter, 

my wife, would undertake *'.-1r defence, The 

mother begged — »vring about a meet. 

ing of the rel“ ͤ Y, the matter with her 


before ſpoke in any large company, eſpecially of 
wen, ſne would endeavour to lay before them the 
=— aa and injuries of her family. 8 
| Accus. Diogiton, being, with difficulty, brought to the. 
Eq: meeting, the mother of the plainriffs aſked him, 
„%%% he could have the beart to uſe her ſons in 
ſuch a manner. © Are you not, Sir,” (ſays ſhe) 
c the uncle and the grandfather of the two father. 
8 leſs youths? Are they not the children of your 
« own rother, and of your own daughter ? How 
could they be more nearly related to you, unleſs 
a they were your own ſons? And, though you 
« deſpiſed all human authority, you ought to reve- 
e rence the gods, who are witneſſes of the truſt re- 
« poſed in you by the deceaſed father of the un- 
happy yo:1ths.” 
Naxx. She then enumerated the ſeveral ſums, the pro- 
Accus. erty of the deceaſed, which had been received by 
Diogiton, 


father, and dd, that though ſhe had never 


LESSON S. 
| Dioziton, and charged him with them, producing 
authentic evidence for every particular. You 


« have driven” (ſays ſhe) © out of their ow 
( Houſe, the children of your own daughter, in 


e raps, unfurniſhed with the common decencies of 


x « Jife. You have deprived them of the effeds, 
«and of the money left them by their father. 
But you want to enrich the children you have 

4 had by my ftep-mother ; which, without doubt, 
4 you might /awfully and properly do, if it were 


not at the expence, ind to the utter ruiꝝ of thoſe, 
_« whoſe fortunes were depoſited in your hands, and 


| *<© whom, from affluence, you want to reduce to 
4-H -geary ; impioully deſpiſing the authority of the 
gods, injuring your own daughter, and v.olating 


+ e the ſacred will of the dead.” 


The diſtreſſed mother havin vented her wie 
in ſuch bitter complaints as theſe, we were all, by 


4; 
MF 
, 20! 
1 
A 


5 ſympathy, ſo touched with her affliions, and the : 


cruelty of her injurious father, that, when we con- 
ſidered, in our own minds, the hard uſage, which 
the young innocents had met with, when we 7c- 


membered the deceaſed Diodotus, and thought how 


unworthy a guardian he had choſen for his children, 
there was not one of us who could refrain from 1 


tears. And ! perſuade myſelf, venerable judpes, 


that yo, will not be unaffected with fo calamitous 2 
caſe, when you come to conſider attentively the 
various aggrevations of the defendant”s proceedings. 


Fork faith bfulneſs, in ſo ſolemn a rreft were it to 
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e 
paſs unpuniſbed, and, conſequently, to become 


common, would deſtroy all confidence among man- 


kind, fo that nobody would know how, or to 


 26-hom, he could commit the management of his 
affairs, in his abſence, or after his death. The 
| defendant, at firſt, would have denied his having 
had any effects of his brotber's left in his bands, 
And when he found he could not get off that way, 
he then produced an account of ſums, laid out, as 
be pretended, by him for the children, to ſuch a 
value, as is beyond all Zelief ; no leſs than ſever 
talents of ſilver, and ſeven thouſand arachme. All 
this, he ſaid, had been expended in eight years, in 
the clothing and maintenance of two boys and a girl. 
And when he was preſſed to ſhew how their ek - 
pences could amount to ſuch a um, he had the 
impudence to charge five oboli a day for their alle; 


and for ſhoes, and dying their clothes, and for the 


Barber, he gave in no particular account, neither 
by the month nor by the year, but charged i in one 
groſs ſum a talent of filver. For their father's monu- 
ment, he pretends to have been at the expence of 
five thouſand drachmæ, of which he charges one half 
to the account of the children. But it is manifeſt 


that it could not coſt zwenty mine. His injuſtice to 


the children 3 Juſfcienty in the following . 
article OS 


»In thoſe ſimpler ages, the cloth, or uf, ws which the 


clothes of perſons even of high rank, were made, was com- 


monly menulaiured, from the wool to the * at home. 3 


LESSONS. 


article alone. ir chere were 10 ot ber proof ef 1 it. 


He had occafion to buy a /amb for the feaſt of 
Bacchus, which colt, as he pretends, ten drachme ; 


and of theſe he _ wks to the account t of his 


wards. 
| Had the defendon! bern a man of any pr: _ 


he would have Lethought himſelf of laying out to 


Acer o, 


advantuge the fortune left! in his hands by the de- YH 


ceaſed, for the net of the fatherlefs children. 


Had he bought with it lands or Hcuſes, the chil- 


dren might have been maintained out of the yearly 


rents, md the principal have been kept entire. But 
he does not ſeem to have onte thought of improving 


their fortune; but, on the contrary, to have « con- wy 


5 uived only how to ſtrip them. 
But the moſt atrocious (for a \ ſingle 550 of 


all his proceedings, is what fellows, When he 
was made commander of the gallies, along with 
= Alexis, the ſon of Ariſtodicus, and, according to 
dis o account, had been, on occaſion of fiting | 
out the fleet, and himſelf, at the expence of forty- 
eight mine, out of his own private purſe, — he 
tharges his infant-wards with half this ſum. 


Whereas the ſtate not only exempts minors trom 
public offices, but even grants them immunity, 


for one year, at leaſt, after they come of age. 
| And when he had fitted out, for a voyage to the 
| Adriatic, a ſhip of burden to the value of wo 
talents, he told his daughter, the mother of his 
args, that the adventure was at the ri/que, and 
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for the benefit of his wards. But, when the re- 
turns were made, and he had doubled the ſum by 
the profits of the voyage,— 


—the gains were, he 


| ſaid, all his own.— The fortune of his wards was 
to anſwer for the damages ;— but was not to be 
at all the better for the advantages! If, in this 
manner, one is to trade at the peril and loſs of 
others, and engroſs to himſelf the whole profits , 
it is not difficult to conceive how his partners may 
come to be undone, while he enriches himſelf. 


To lay before you all the particulars, which 


have come to our knowledge, of this complicated 
ſcene of wickedneſs, would but diſguſt and ſhack 
you. We have witneſſes here to prove what we 
have alleged againſt this cruel invader of the pro- 
perty of helpleſs innocents, his own near relations, 


entruſted to his charge by his deceaſed brother. 5 
[The witneſſes examined.) 


| You have heard, venerable judges, the evidence 
given againſt the defendant. He himſelf owns the 


actual receipt of ſeven talents and forty ming of the i 


eſtate of the plaintiffs. To ſay nothing of what 


he may have, or rather certainly has, gained by 


the x/e of this money; I will allow, what every 


| reaſonable perſon will judge more than ſufficient — | 
for the maintenance of three children, with a gover- | 
nor and a maid; a thouſand drachmæ a year, which 


is ſomething leſs than three drachme a day. In 
2 ES N eight 


L ES SONS. ,0S- 
eight years, this amounts to eight thouſand drach- Arrin. 
So that, upon balancing the account, there 

remain due to the plaintiffs, of the ſeven talents 

and forty mine, ſix talents and twenty mine. For 
the defendant cannot pretend, that th. eftate of the 

plaintiffs has ſuffered by fire, by water, or by any 

| other injury, than what himſelf has done it. 

: [The reſt 1 18 NY 1 


ConSuLTATION. OO * 

The 8 of Seq, in his nel palace „„ i 

| | Pandemonium, in which he propoſes to the 
Conſideration of his angels, in what manner it 0 al 
|| would be proper to proceed, in conſequence off þ | 
1 their 8 and fall. LAMA. Pak ab. — : - 


, pow's RS and Ski + Deities of Hee! 11 MJ. 
Poor (ſince no deep within her gulph can hold 5 5 
| Celeſtial vigour, though oppreſt and fails) oe es WE 
I give not bead'n for bt. From this Geſcent  Couracs., Mil 
- Celeſtial virtues rift ng will 8 | Ef | Wi 

More glorious, and more dread, than from no fall, wi 
And truſt themſelves to fear no frond face. ©; 
Ae though juſt right and the fix'd laus of Heav'n, Aur no. 
Did Arſt Create your leader, next free choice, 3 
| | Tx With 
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With what beſides, in council or in be, 
Hath been atchicv'd of merit; yet this 1/5 


Thus far, at leaſt, recover d, hath much more 


Eſtabliſp'd in a ſafe, unenvied throne, 
 Yielded with full conſent. The happier fate 


In Heav'n, which follows dignity, might draw 


Entry from each inferior; but who here 
Will exry whom the higheſt place expoſes 5 
. Foremoſt to tand againſt the Thund rer's aim, 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greateſt ſhare 
Of endleſs pain Wich this advantage then 
To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 
More than can be in Heav'n, we now return 
To claim our juſt inberitance of old, 
| Sirer to proſper, th ꝛan proſperity 
Could have ur- d us, and by what 755 Way, ö 
Whether of open dr, or covert ", 


We now debate. W ho can — — may ſpeak, 


3 For while they lit contriving, ſhall the ref, 


LESSONS. 


LXX. 


FiERCENESs. DESPERATION. 


The ſpeech of the fallen angel Moloch, exciting 


the internal crew to renew the war againſt the by 


Meſh", [Ibid.] | 


72 ſentence i is for open War. Of wiles 


93 who need; unworthy of our might. 


Millions, now under arms, who longing wait 
The ſignal to aſcend, fit ling ring here 
Heav'ns fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark, opprobrions den of ſhame, 8 
The priſon of his tyranry, who reigns ; 

By our delay! — No—let us rather chooſe, > 
Arm'd with bell flames and fury, all at once 


Turning our tortur, into horrid arms 


* 3 TE | Again 


»The author 1 Satan's bollliey as W againſt 
the Supreme Being. But this feems (with all deference) to be 
incredible. For no created being can, without lofing all uſe 


of reaſon, imagine iaſelf a match for Omnipotence. 
1% No, let us, &c. to, „But perhaps,“ can hardly be over- 


ated, if the dipnity of the ſpeaker be kept up in pronounc- 


ing the paſſage. At the words, “But perhaps,” Ke. the angel 
compoſes himſelf again, 


3 


Cous AGE, 


More inexpert, I boaft not. Then let theſe * 


Coxrzurr. 


RAGE. 


FiERCr. 
| Covunace. 
O'er Heav*n's high tow'rs to force refiftleſs way, „ 
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Againſt our torturer. When to meet the 2 


Of his terrific engine, he ſhall hear 


Infernal thunder, and for lightning ſee 


Black fire, and horror, ſhot with equal rage 
Amongſt his angels; and his throne itſelf 
Mix'd with Tartarean ſulphur and ſtr ange fre, 
His own invented torments.— But perhaps 
The way ſeems difficult, and ſteep, to wy - 
With adverſe wing againſt a high. r foe.— 


Let ſuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench 


Of that fergeiful late benumb not flill, 
That, in our proper motion, we aſcend 


Dy to our native ſeat. Dejcent and fall 
To as is adverſe. Who but felt of late 
When our fierce foe hung on our broken rear, 


„Ac. 


| Tuſulling, and purſu d us "through the deep; 
With what con pulſion, and laborious flight 


We junk thus low ? -I. aſcent is eaſy then. __ 


. Thi event is fear'd — She uld we agein provoke 
Our enemy, ſome worſe way he may find 
To our deſtrudtion; it there be in hell 


| Fear to be worſe deſtroy'd.- Wh can be . 


ComPLain- 
ES. 


Than to dwell here, arion out from bli ſs, con- I 


demn'd 
In this abborred deep te to utter woe, 


Where pain of unextinguiſhable fre 
| Muſt exerciſe us without bope of end, 


The vaſſals of his anger, when the ſcounge 
 Inexorabie, and the tort"ring hour 


= Calls -- | 


LESSONS. 


Calls us to penance ?—More deſtroy'd than thus 
We mult be quite aboliſp' d, and expire. 
What fear we then — What doubt we to in- Fierce. 
„ . 
His utmoſt ire; which, to the height enrag d, 
Will either quite conſume us, and reduce 
To nothing this eſſential ; happier far 
Than miſerable to have eternal being.  Courptain, 
Or if our ſubſtance be indeed divine, 


: _ Cour, 
And cannot ceaſe to be, we are, at worſt, 28 
On this fide nothing. And by proof we fee! 
| Our gow'r ſufficient to dd his ln, nate 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, Eg 
$ Though inacceſſible, his fatal throne; „ 
Which, if not t victory, is yer revenge” „ 


7 The voice, Inflead of falling PR the od of this ine,” « 
as uſual, is to riſe; and in ſpeaking the word revenge, the 


| franc of the whole 7 m_ as it were to * — 
in one word. 
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CoxsfDpERATION. DissVvAS IN. Dir rr 


* 


The ſpeech of the fallen angel Belial, 1 anſwer 


to the to. going. pe did. : 


I Should be much for apen War, „0 peers | 
As not bebin l: 1 1 if what was 7g 
Main reaſen to periuzde immediate war, 


Did not difuace me moje, and iccmn to coſt 
Ominbus conjecture on the © whole ſucceſs > 
W hen be, who meft excels in tears of arms, 
In what te cores, and 1 in what excels 

Miß rufifal, grodnds his carage ON deſpair, 
And ulter difoluticn, as che ſeore 
Of ail his aim, after ſome dire xexenge. 
But e het reverge ?—T he tor 75 of Hoa are 


rd 


Wich armed watch, that render 400 acl 


Tir. CHAI Oft on the berd ring dee? 


| Era amp their [970455 or with Highs cofeure, 
Scent fer and vide into the ruclizs of night, 


Scorniug ſurprize. — Or could we break oor way 
By ferce, and at cur heel all Fell ſhould riſe 


nh olackeſt inſurrefiica to co. found 


Bead "HS Pt gi! . rt our great enemy, _ 
All 
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All incorruptille, would on his throne 1 

Sit unpelluted, and th' æthereal mold, ng = 

iapable of flain, would ſoon expel 
Hcr iii, and purge off the baſer fire 


 Vitiorieaus. Thus repuls'd, our final hope  HoaroR, = 
Is flat deſpair. We mult exaſperate ” 1 . 1 \ 
Our cou queror to let locſe his boundleſs rage, —̃ | 
And that mult end us; that muſt be our cure. 1 

To be no more.— Sad cure! For <wbo would leje, ed N 


Tha full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Thele ihoughts that wander — eternity,— 
To periſh utterly ;, for ever loſt | 


In the wide womb of uncreated 1 1 . 
Devoid of ſeuſe and motion? — But will le, e PP 
a wiſe, let Jooſe at once his utmoſt =_ : 1 
Belike through impotence, or unatar es,, B 1 bl 
Io give his enemies their wiſb, and end 1 
Them in his anger, whom his anger ſa ves ö | 
To punijh endleſs 2—** Wherefore ceaſe we then,” Covrace, Kya 
5 Say they, who countel war z © we are decreed, Axcuin. _ 1 
« Reſerv'd and deſtined to eternal wae. DS: ” | 
ate ver doing, what can we ſuffer more 2 „„ N 
* I/ hat can a foff's coe? s this then worſt, a l 


Thus {:1ti:7, thus conſulting, thus in arms? — e. 


55 Whet, when we fled amain, purſu'd and firuck Trenor, 


By Heav'n's afflicting thunder, and beſought Ee. Will 
The deep to ſbelter us; this place then ſeem'd = 
g i : | EA | | | i'm 
| A refuge from thole wounds : or when we lay bit 
: | _ Chained on the burning lake? That lure was Wer ſe. | 


What if the breath, that kindled theſe grim fires, ara. "i 
| TIES A d, eng | j 
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 Horxor. 


Awal'd, ſhould blow them into ſevenfold rage, 


And plunge us in the flames? Or from above 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us? What, if all 
Her ſtores were opened; and this frmament 
Of bell ſhould ſpout her cataracis of fire, 
 Impendent horrors, threat'ning hideous fall 


One day upon our heads, while We, Perhaps, 


De / igning or exhortins glorious war, 
Caught in a fiery tempeſt ſhall be bur, 
Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and 8 5 


Of wrecking whirlwinds, or for ever ſunk 


6 13 | 


Diss vas. 


Dnder yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, 
There to converſe with everlaſting — 
Unreſpited, unpitied, unreliev'd, 
Ages of hopeleſs end ?—This would be worſe,— 
Mar, therefore, ”m or conceal'd, alike 


5 My voice diſſuades.— 


With 


Cox rrurr. 


Diss us. 


: Ex Shall we then live thus vile! The race of ” 
„ FHleavn 


40 Thus trampled, thus expell'd, to ſafer here 


Cbains and theſe torments 4 1*— Better theſe than 


worſe, 


1 By my advice. 'To/ ſuffer, as to « 


Our ſtrength is equal, nor the law unjuſt, 


Thar ſo ordains. This was at firſt reſolv d, 


If we were wiſe, againſt ſo great a foe 
Contending, and fo doubtful what might fall. 


Cor iEMrr᷑r. 


I laugh, when thoſe, who at the ſpear are bold, 
And ven! rous, if that fait them, forink and fear 


What 
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What yet they know muſt follow; to endure - 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 

The ſentence of their congu'ror. This is now 

Our dom; which if with courage we can bear, Excov. 
Our foe ſupreme, in time, may much remit | 

His anger, and, perhaps, thus far remov'd 

Net mind us, not offending, A 
Wich what is panyb'd, whence theſe raging fres - 

Wil facken, if his breath ſtir not their Jens. 5 

Our purer eſſence then will overcome 

Their noxi u vapour, or enur d, not feel, 


Or chang'd, at length, and to the place conforms d 
In temper, and in nature, will receive, 


+ Femi Lar, the fierce heat, and void of pain. 


This horror wili grow mild, this darkneſs light. | 5 
D Beſides, what hope the never-ending ow 
Of future days may bring; what chance, what change, 5 
Worth waiting. Since our preſent lot appears, = 
For happy, diſmal, yet, for ill, not worſt, 
If we prerere not to o exrſetves more woe. 
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LXXII. 
SU BMISSTOX. COMPLAINT. ISTREATING, 


The heach « Seneca the ber + to Naw, 


_ complaining of the envy of his enemies, and 


_ requeſting the emperor to reduce him back to 


his former narrow circumſtances, that he might 
no longer be an object of their malignity. 
[The ſubſtance is taken from Corn. Tacit. 
. 1 | 


FAY i it pleaſe u the {po 140% of Ceſar : 
favourably to accept the humble ſubmiſ- 


7 ors and orateful acknowledgments of the weak, : 
: though faithful guide of his youth. 


It is now a great many years ſince I firſt had the © 


17 honour of attending your imperial Majeſty as | 


Pr eceptor. And your bounty has rewarded my la- 


 boeurs with fuch affluence, as has drawn upon me, 
E chat J had reaton to , the envy of many of 


thoſe 


* Seneca was one of Nero? s preceptors; and the emperor 


ſeemed, during the firſt part of his reign, to have profited 
much by his inſtructions. The egregious follies, and enor- 
mous, unprovoked cruelties he afterwards committed, of 


which his ordering Seneca to put himſelf to death, is among 


the moſt flagrant, ſeem hardly otherwiſe accountab! , than 


by ſuppoſing that he loſt the eſe of his reaſon. 
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thoſe perſons, who are always ready to preſcribe 
to their prince, where to befforv, and where to wwith- 


bold his favours. It is well known, that your :/- 


luſtricus anceſter, Auguſt us, beſtowed on his deſerv- 
ing Favourites, Agrippa and Mæcenas, honours 


and emo/uments ſuitable to the dignity of the bene- 


factor, and to the ſervices of the receivers: Nor 


bas bes conduct been b med. My emp: oyment about 


your imperial Majeſty has, indeed, been purely 


 demeſtic : I have neither headed your armies, nor. 


_ offifted at your councils. But you know, Sir, 


(though there are ſome, who do not ſeem to attend 
to it) that a prince may be ſerved in different 
ways, ſome more, others leſs conſpicuous, and that 
the latter may be to lum as valuable as the fermer. 


gut phat,” fay my enemies, © ſhall a private 
* perſon, of equeftrian rank, and a provincial by 
te birth, be advanced to an equality with the patri- 
d cans? Shall an upſtart, of no name, nor fami.y, 
Krank with thoſe, who can by the flatues, which 


„make the ornament of their palaces, reckon 
&* backward a line of anceſtors, long enough to 
0 tire out the faſti'? Shall a pbileſapher who has 
« written for others precepts of moderation, and 


* contempt of all that is external, himſelf live in af- 


-M e and 2 ? Shall he POOR eftates, and 
66 ay 0 


The Faſti, or Calendars, or, if you pleaſe, Almanacs, of 
the ancients, had, as our Almanacs, tables of kings, conſuls, 
= 2 
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lay out money at intereſt? Shall he build pa- 
«* laces, plant gardens, and adorn a country, at his 
© 0509 expence, and for his own pleaſure ?” 
Gar. Ceſar has given royally, as became imperial; nag- 
Axor. :  nificence. Sins has received what his prince be- 
"el _ flowed: nor did he ever off : he is only guilty of 
| not refuſing. Ceſar's rank places him above 
| Comet. the reach of invidious malignity. Seneca is not, 
FaTiGuz. nor can be, high enough to deſpiſe the envious. As 
dle overloaded ſoldier, or traveller, would be glad 
| to be relieved of his burden, ſo I, in this laſt tage of 
the journey of life, now that I find myſelf unequal 


to the /ighteſt cares, beg, that Cæſar would kindy E: 


| InTrear. eaſe me of the ircuble of my uncieldy wealth. 1 


beſeech him to reſtore to the imperial treaſury, from 


whence it came, what is to me ſuperfluous and 
cumbrous. The time and the attention, which! 
am now obliged to beſtow upon my villa and 
my gardens, I ſhall be glad to apply to the regu- 


nation of my mind. Colar is in the flower of life. 
_ Grar. 


| Long may he be equ.:l to the toils of government. 
IV TR EAT. His goodneſo will grant to his worn-out ſervant, 
Aror. leave to retire. It will not be derogatory from 


 Czjar's greatneſs to have it ſaid, that he beſtowed | 


favours on ſome, wh, ſo far from being intoxi- 


rated with them, ſhewed—that they could be 


 bappy, when (at their own requeſt) 9 of = 
them. | 


LXXIII. 


is wife did give it. 
| Are to the jealous confirmations ſtrong, 
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LXXIII. 


JzALOUSY. 


lago goes on to inflame Othello's jealouſy (ſee 
gage 256.) againſt his innocent wife. Othello 
is by him worked 0p to oy: [Shak 15 | 


 Ornzt.] 


þ5 lago. [Alone ] | ain in Caſh lake drop this 


handkerchief, 5 
That be may find | it; then perſuade the Moor, 
-Trifles light as air, 85 


Als proofs from holy writ. This will work miſchief. 
Dangerous conceits are in their nature poiſons, 
Which at the fr are ſcarce found to pe; 3 
But with a little a#ion on the blood, 

— like the mines of falpher. . 


MaLtciovs = 
Jor. 


(Othello appears ] 5 


Tis as I ſaid. 


Look where he comes Not all the drowſy potic ons * 


| That &er calm'd raging anguiſh to repoſe, 
* Shall medicine thee to that bleſſed wm 
Which thou ow'd ft the aft night. 1 5 


Enter Othello. | Dees not re logo. 
Och. He. Falſe to me 4 


PeRTURBA- 
Java, 99+ 
140. 
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SoOTHINS G. 


RAGE. 


A 
SURPRISE, 
RuaRET 
for loſt 
__Repose. 


 AngGvisn 
„ 
SGarkr. 


PRET END. 


(SURPRISE. : 


Race. 


 TrrrarT- 
NING. 


PRET END. 


Sur iskE. 


Kith 


VEXAT ION. 


„ PRREr. 


RE PR. of 


_  InGRAT. 


+ PRET. 
| SELF-AC- 
CUSATION, 


| AsToN, 


I thought not of it; LT 

1 flipt untroubled , I wak'd free and cheerful. 

O now, farewell tor ever, bleſſed peace 
Of mind! Farewell the tranquil breoft, 
The plumed troops, the thunder: of the wor, 
The fire of valour, and the pride of n. 
Othello is a wicked woman's mock ry. 
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 Tago. How now, noble general ? ? No more of 
chat. 


Oth. Avaunt! Be e gone! Thouꝰſt ſet me on the 0 


rack. 


Petter, unknowin 0 be much abus'd, 
Than but to doubt the leaſt. 


lago. How, my Lord? | 
Oth. What ſenſe had I of her unfaichfulneſs? + 
felt no injury; 


lago. Is't Palſibie, my Lord, you ſhould be 
thus 5 


Ork. Villain! Be fore hw prove my 1 "oP | 
traitreſs, {Catching him by the throat. 1 


Or, by the worth of mine eternal ſol, 
*Twere better for thee to have been born a a dog, - 
Than anſwer my wak'd wrath. 


lago. Is 1 it come to this! Good Heer C1 ale 
me! „ 


Are you a man? Have you a ſou! or fenſe? 


Pre done. 


Take my offce——+ IWWretched ſeal, 


That liv'ſt to make thine honefly a vice! 
ll O monſtr ous oo, id! ! What times arc we all n 


. 3 


To 


L E 8 SON 8. 
To be direct and honeſt, is not ſafe. 


I bent you for this profit, and henceforth 
I'll love 


Oth. Nay A= thou ſbou!d be honeſt. 
lag. I foould be wiſe; for honeſty's 4 \fook, 
That loſes what It works for. 
Oth. In my angu⁰M,)ʒ To 

1 think my wie is honeſt, and think ſhe is not. 

I think that zhou art Juſt, and that thou ar! not. 
Il! ll have ſome * Her name, : 
N Te 
As Dian's viſage, is now „ and Black, 

As mine own face. 
_ Poiſon, or fire, or  ſuffocating Ran, 
1 I not endure it. Mould I were but ſatisfy d. 


no 10 friend hace love breeds ſuch offence. 


(Going. ] 


that was " 
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Reps. of 


Ixcrar. 


Recor. 
Iv. 
ſenſe at - 
Inu. 


Aro. 


Ries... 


os Fx ar. | 
If there be cords or kee, . 


PrET. 


lag. I fee, Sir, you are eaten up with paſſes on. Pure 


I do repent me that I ever farted it. 

Orh. Give me a living reaſon ſhe's Aral. 
lag. I do not like the office: 
But ſince I'm enter d in this cauſe ſo for, 
Urg'd on by fooliſh bonefty of friendſhip, 

I muit go oz, or bear the name of „anderer. 
I) in the jame room with Caſſio lately, 

And being troubled with a raging tooth, 

I could not ſeep. F here is a kind of mien, | 


Cox c. 


Aux. 
PRET. 


NARA“ 
TION. 


% Her name,” that is, her character, or reputation. 
Diana is repreſented in the heathen 
mythology, as a guddeds of extraordinary purity. 


X 4 Dian's wiſage.” 


- - r 
4 ͤ„ — . oy 


2 N * N _ 
N * 5 a 3 n — A - <a 
a. „„ et 92232 


> 


Lovz. 


Caur. 


VExAT. 


"MACK: -: 
SOUTH. | 


ALA u. 
Accus. 
DesPtga- 


TION, 


3 Ni. | 
Fury. 


HoxgOR. 


- PLOTTING: 


LESSON Ss. 


So hoſe of ſou!, that, in their ſleep, will utter 


All their affairs. One of this kind is Caſſio. 

In fleep I heard him fay, © Sweet Dejdemona ! 
Let us be wary; let us hide our loves. 
O curſed fate, that gave thee to the Moor.” 


Oth. O monſtrous! 1 will tear her limb from | 
limb. 


lag. Nay but be calm. This may be nothin 
pet. 


Sbe may be honeſt fil. But tel me this, 
: Have you not ſometimes ſeen a hendkerchief 
Spotted wich ſtratoberries, in your wife's hand? 


Och. I gave her 8 a one. Tas my fiſt 
git. 


Oth. Oo that the Aare had tventy-thoujand 


Goes! 


One is too poor too weak for my revenge. . 


Tag. Vet be patient, Sir. 
O. ch. O Blood, blood, blood ! 


Hot, reeving Plood ſhall waſh the Pois mens vs ſec in, 
Which foul; mine benour. Fr rom this hour, my 


| thoughts | 
Shall ne er look back, nor eb1 2 to gui ble love, 
Till a capacious, and wide revenge, 


| Equt: 2 o their £76 ID SUL, ſcallotos them up. 
Come, go with me apart, I will withdraw, 
To furniſh me wich ſotge ſeift means of death 


For 


hs 


13g. That I knew not. But fach a bandkerchis — 
a m ſure, it was the ſame) did I to-day | e 
See Caſſio wipe his beard witb. 
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F or the fair ſarc'reſs, and her ſmooth adulterer.— 


From hence thou'rt my lieutenant, o AT. 
| | 1 
lag. As you will, Sir. e 


Crarr. FoorIsu FEAR. VE XATIOV. 


Maſcarille, a crafty ſervant in the intereſt of -. 
Leander, his maſter's ſon, contrives to ſend 
' his old maſter into the country, and, in the 
mean time, perſuades his friend Anſelm, that | 
he is dead, ſuddenly; and, on that pretext, 
| borrows of him a ſum of money for Leander. E 
[See Moliere, LErovepr.] | OO 


5 Anſ. W147, my good friend Pandolph dead! o of 
| Mac. 1 aon't wonder the news ſur- Conc. = 

< priſe you. „„ - . 
„„ die 0 very 2 ly ! : „ i 

| Maſe. It is a very burrying way of doing n —_ 

things, t to be ſure. But who can make people / „% 1M 


you know, if they il! die? OT 
Anſ. But how does your yougg maſter take it? Quesr.. 
Maſc. Take it ! why worſe than he would Wai, 


x kicting. He dvelters on the ground Ib ous: 


; 2 adder, and ſays he will zblolucely go : 
into the ſame grave with his dear papa. If it 
were not that they who take on ſo violently do 
not, for the moſt part, hold it long, I ſhould 

. V expect 
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| Aror.cot, 


"Atl 


Fav. 


AvAR. 


A ws X. a 
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expect him to go quite 092091045 abagut it.— 
But a- you mult Know, Sir, that we are all 
in a pucker at our houſe, The old gentleman 


mult be buried, you know, 3 and that requires 
ſome of the rey. And ray F007 mate i he 


9 his bojt < 716, Knows no more than 3 


broewtich, wliere to ſind a penny of mon. Tor 


you know, the cid one, reſt bak toul, rept all that 


ſame as ſung as if he had thought the 4 {1y-lis gb 
would meli it. Now, Sir, you would do us a 


great kindneſs if you will be o good as to help 


us with a ſcore or two of Pieces, an We can urn ; 
ourle! ves round a little, | 


anf, Hum—{Afide] He will have a 86 


efate. And will*nor grade to pay hendiome 
iner A 0 Male „ 4 will e ame to him anine- 
diatery, and bring the morey with me; and try to 
com. 7 him a little. [ He goes. Gives the money. 
| Is deceived by an artificial corple laid out on the 
bed. Returns full of anxiety.} — Lace teday! 
hat a /ad thing i is. He was but Sxty-cight, 
or fixty-nine;, about the ſame age with myſell. 
It frightens me to think of it. Suppoſe I feculd 


N 


die ſuadenly too. I believe I had better think 


of repenting, and making my peace, It is ga 


he was a Little aſtbmalic, and, thank God, 1 
body has better langs hem—hera - Raga hc 
niſelf, — W ell, but I muſt £0, ard fend neiyh- | 
bour Clææt'um che undertas „ * 4 promiſcd. 
(Going. He meets che ſuppoſed dead man, 


W 39 


— 
3 


1 8 80 Ns. 


who had horn ſopped on his way to hi coun- 
 try-hco.te, by perloas, who informed him of 
the falſchood or the * which had occa- 
ſtoned his letting out.] A! mer on my ſol! 
What is 76277 My old friend's e They 
ſay, none but «weve folks walk, I with 1 were 
at the Botioin of a cc pit! Tau] How pair, and 


\£I-. 
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SUD. 


FraPrse 


how leng his face 2 grown ſince his death. lle 


; never Was hand; ce.” And gectb has improved : 
him very mach the wrong wwoy. Pray, do not 


IxTr E. 


come near me. I 2 Shed you very e when 


you was alive. But could never avide a dead 


man cheek by jew! with me. Re your fou!! 


| Reſt your ſcul, 17 1 FT: eniſe, ; vaniſh, | in the 
name of.. „„ 
Pandolph. What t the alive is the mat? ter, old 
friend! Are you gone out of your wits ? lcame | 
2K your ee bur . 
An Tell me, chen, pray, wich out co ning a 


ep: carer, whet you would have me do for the 


no nearer, pray! If it be only to take your leave 


of me that you are come bac, I could have ex- 


cuſed you the ceremony with all my heart. Pan- ; 
dolph comes nearer, to convince Anſelm, that 


WoxDEy. 


Ix TR 


repeſe of your ſcul. Ab, ab, eh, eh, mercy on us! 


Ta F 


be is not dead. He draws back as the other 
advances.) Or if you—mercy on u3—no nearer 


pray. — 


you always loved money a little, I give you the 
word of 44 frighted chriſtian, | will pi 'ay as long 
ö 3 as 


or if you have wronged any body, as 


PkoT EST. 


REMON. 


Svsr. 
Fiess. 
XEMOxXN. 
Fax. 


ara. 


EaARx. 
Ix TRA. 
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' 38 you pleaſe, for the deliverance and repoſe of your 


departed foul. My good, worthy, noble frignd, do, 
pray diſappear, as ever you would wiſb your old 


friend Anſelm to come to his ſenſes again. 


Pand. ſlaughing.] If 1 were not moſt con- 


E foundedly out of humour, I could be diverted to a 
pitch. But prithee now, old friend, what is in 
the wind; that you will have me to be dead? 

This is ſome contrivance of that rogue Maſcarille, 

I gueſs by what E have * n out of his 


trieto. | 1 
Anſ. Ah, you are PL too fave. Dj d not 
i 1 ſee your "_ laid out upon your: own bed, 
and. . 


Pand. What the duce! I am 1 dead, and iow 


nothing of it! But don l you ſee that 1 am xt 
dead?” 


Anſ. You are tet . K bots of; air, 


which reſembles your own perſon, when you was 
_ alive—only—you'll excuſe me 
plainer. But, pray, now, don't aſſume a figure | 
more frightful. 1 am within a hair's breadth of 
laſing my ſenſes already; and if you ſhould turn 


4 a good deal 


yourſelf into a giant, with ſatvcer- eyes, or a black 


Horſe without a head, or any of the ugly ſhapes— 

I aſk pardon — you apparitions ſometimes put 
on, I am ſure I ſhould go clean o one fide at the 
firſt glimpſe of you. Pray, then, in the name of 


the bleſſed virgin, and all the ſaints, male and 


female, be ſo good as to 0 venifo quietly, and leave 


your 


: dead man muſt be ſo o 0 1d 5 
Pand. Prithee now, give over. I tell you, it is 
: nothing but AMaſcarilles invention. (He ſeizes 
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your poor frightened old friend wit enough 0 


keep him out of a madbouſe. 


Pand. This 15 undoubredly that rogue Maſ: 
| carille's manufacture. He has, for ſome gracious 


| purpoſe, contrived to fend me to the country on a 
| fools errand, and I ſuppoſe, in my abſence, he has, 
to anſwer ſome other pious end, perſuaded you 


that I am dead. Come, give me thy hand and 
thou wilt be convinced I: am not t dead more than 


thyſelf... 


however. 


Anſ. If were fare you are not dead, 1 ſhould 


Anf. [drawing back] What was it Ifaw his 


ut upon the bed then? 
. How ould 1 know ? Ic was not 7 ö 


Vexart. 


RE Luc. 
EN cou. 


Reruc. 


n not be afraid to touch you: but the hand of - 


Anſelm? s hand, who ſcreams out.] 


Anſ. Ab! Saint Anthony preſerve me!—4b 
-ab eb —eb—Why—why — after all, your 
hand is not ſo co - id, neither. Of the to, 


Ex cov. 


Tias 
Return. 
Cour. 5 


it is rather warmer than my own, Can it be, 


| though, that you are not dead ? 
Pand. Not J. 


Anſ. I begin to queſtion it a little . But 
* Ain my mind miſgives me plaguily about the corpſe. 
I faw laid out upon your bed. If I could but ind . 


out what that was _ ts 
U ; rn 'Pands 


_ Excou. 


Recor, 


Ex cov. 


Rt cor. 


VIXAr. 


Discov. 


Aror. 


: 10 31 N. 


i : Reeu 35 


Vera r. 


e 
Pand. Pha, prithee, what fiznifees it what it 

was? as long as you ſee plainly I am net dead. 
Anſ. Why yes, as you ſay, that 1s the point. 


But yet the corpje upon the Led haunts me. But 


—[paules] Fi be hang d if it be not as you ſay. 


Maſcarille is a rogae. But, if you be a, dead, | 


am in Zo ſeceet ſcrapes. One is, the danger of 


being dubbed Maſcarille's feel. The other of 


feng fifty pores, L furniſhed him for Four iuter. 
| * nent. 


Pand. O, you have lent him money, bave 


Jou : Then the fecret is out. 


Anſ. Yes; but you kw. it was upon the 5 


credit of your ęſtate, and for your own perſonal | 

_ benefit. For, if vou had been dead, you muſt 
have been buried, you know. And Nlaſcarille 
told me, your fon could come at 79 ready caſh, 


you know. So that I Rape you will ke 1 me Paid, 
5 you know. 5 


Pond. In be heng's if I ds 1 have enough w 


"y ay on that ſcore, otherwiſe. 


Anſ. PII pluck off every /i ngle grey * ir that is 


upon my old fooliſb bead. — Whet ! to have ns 
more cit at this time of life! — I expect nothing ; 
elle than that they ſhould make a farce in praiſe 
of my ©: wiſdom, and act me, till the town be fick HY 
me. . 1 differe: OO" YT 
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LXXV. 
Exn0RTATION. 


The ſpeech of Galgacus the general of the Cale- 
donii “, in which he cle the army he had 
aſſembled, in order to expel the Romans, to 
fight valiantly againſt their foes under Jul. 5 
Agricola. Corn. Tacit. Vir. Acnie. ] : 


Corwraxiens, and Fi ELLOW- Solbikxs! | 
THEN [ conſider the cauſe, for which we Corn, - 
VV have drown our freords, and the neceſſity OE 
5 of firiking an efefual blow before we fheathe 
n them again, I feel joyful hopes ariſing in my mind, 
that is day an opening ſhall be . for the 
reſtoration of Britiſh /iberty, and for ſhakizg ff 
the infamous hete of Roman a very. Caledonia Vexar, 
is yet free. The 4. graſping Power of Reme has Cous- 
not yet been able to ſeize cur Eberty. But it is 
only to be preſer ved by valeur. By flight it 
cannot: for the ſea confnes us; and iht the Wars 
nore 2fecTually, as being poſſefed by the Heels of 
the evra, As it is by arms that the {rave ac- 
quire immortal Fame, ſo it is by arms that the 


Ver ordi d 


The Caledonli were, according t to Ptolemy, the inhabt- 
tants of the in terior parts of Th ha: before the vpn was c called 
cotland. no Nort! 11 Fila; 
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fordid muſt defend their lives and properties, or loſe 
"aces. them. You are the very men, my friends, who 
have hitherto ſer Sounds to the unmeaſurable 
ambition of the Romans. In conſequence of your 
inhabiting the more inacceſſible parts of the land, 

to which the ſhores of thoſe countries on the 

- continent, which are enſlaved by the Romans, are 
_ znvijible, you have hitherto been free from the 
common diſgrace, and the common ſufferings. You 
N lie almoſt out of the reach of fame itſelf. But 
Warx. you muſt not expełꝭ to enjoy this untroubled ſe. 


to ſearch out your retreats, and diſturb your repoſe. 
If you do not, curioſity alone will let them a prying, 
and they will conclude that there 1s ſomewhat 
worth the labour of conquering in the interior parts 
of the iſland, merely becauſe they have never ſeen 
| them. What is little known is often coveted, becauſe 
ſo little known. And you are not to exper? that 
you ſhould eſcape the ravage of the general plun- 
dierers of mankind, by any 3 of moderatiun 
in them, When the countries, which are more 
acceſſible, come to be ſubdued, they will then force 
their way into thoſe which are harder to come 


over the whole world, they will then think of 
carrying their arms beyond the ocean, to ſee 
whether there be not certain unknown regions, 
which they may attack, and reduce under ſub- 
"Ju 


curity any longer, unleſs you beſtir yourſelves fo 
- effeflually, as to put it out of the power of the enen | 


Accus. at. And if they ſhould conquer the dry land 


FF 
jection to the Roman empire. For we ſee, that if 2 
a country is thought to be powerful 1 in arms, the 
Romans attack it, becauſe the conqueſt will be 
| gplerious , if inconſiderable in the military art, be- 
| cauſe the victory will be eoſy; if rich, they are 
drawn thither by the hope of plunder ; if poor, by 
the defire of fame. The eaſt and the weſt, the 
ſouth and the north, the face of the whole earth, is 
_ the ſcene of their military achievements ; the world 
is too {:ttle for their ambition, and their avarice. 
They are the on!y nation ever known to be equally 
deſirous of conquering, a poor kingdom as a rich 
one. Their ſuprem? joy ſeems to be rav „ 
febting, and Jhedding | of blood; and when tlwcy Rozror. 
have 2 npeopled a region, ſo that there are none left 1 
alive able to bear arms, they lay, they have: given 
; peace to that country. N 1 
Nature itſelf has peculiarly endeared to all men, Texw. 
9 5 their WIVES, and their children. But it is known 
to you, my countrymen, that the conquered 
youth are daily draughted off to ſupply the defici- 
encies in the Roman army. The wives, the ffters, Honor. 
and the daughters of the conguered are either ex, 95 
poſed to the violence, or at lealt corrupted by te 
arts of thele cruel ſpoilers. The fruits of our in- Accs. "Ml 
| duftry are plundered, to make up the tributes im- ie ns 1 
| poſed on us by oppreſſive avarice. Britons fow. Ew Mi 
their fields; and the greedy Romaits reap them. 1 | 
Our very bodies are worn cut in ce rrying on their Cour. h | 
nil; tary er and our 17100 are reworde 2d by TY. i 
wh | them | | ; 


oo 


2 


IN DIG N. 


Accus. 


: - War, 3 


CoMUurNnnD. 
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them with a abuſe and ſtripes. Thoſe, who are 


born to flavery, are bought and maintained by their 
maſter. But this unhappy ceuntry pays for being 


enſlaved, and feeds thole who enflateit. And our 


portion of dijerace is the bittereſt, as the inhabi- 
tants of his ifland are the laſt, who have fallen 
under the galling yoke. Our native bent againſt 
tyranny, is the offence, which molt /enfibly irritates 
thoſe lordly uſurpers. Our diſtance from the ſeat 
of government, and our natunal defence by the 
ſurrounding ocean, render us obnoxious to their 
ſuſpicions : for they know that Britons are born - 
with an inſtinctive love of liberty ; and they con- . 
clude that we muſt be neturally led to think of 
taking the advantage of our detached fi uation, w 
4 abe ourſelves, one time or 7 other, f from their . 


97 Ppreffien. | 0 


3 my countrymen, and fellow- ſoldiers, 
fe peed and bated, as we ever muſt be by the 
Romans, there is no proſper? of our enjoying even 
a tolerable ſtate of b9ndoge under them. Let us 
then, in the name of all that is /ecred, and in de- 
fence of all that is dear to us, reſolve to mw 


_ ourle les, if not for glery, at leaſt for ſafety; 


not 1a _<izdication of Britiſh Honour, at feaſt i in 


defence of our lives. Flow near were the Bri- 


geniiues to RO off 1 the Joke—led on too by a 
5 man! 5 


The Brigantines, according to Ptoiemv, inhabited SV} 


is now called Yorkſhire, the bihopric of Durham, &c- 


2 


roman? They burnt a Roman ſetilement: they 
attacked the dreaded Roman legiens in thicir comp. 


| Had not their partial ſucceſs drawn then into a 


falal ſecuriiy, the buſineſs was done. And ſuall not 
coe, of the Caledeniau revion, whole territories are 


jet free, and whole ſtr 215 entire, ſhall we not, 
- my tellow-lolers, altempi t ſome Bat, which may ; 


Ga 
C) 


Rrcr. 


(COUR« 


thew theſe foreign ravages, that they have more 


Hi 2 1 


Jo do than chey thiak ct, before they be maſters of 


5 che e whole iſtand : of 


But, after all, ce are 2 theſe » michty Rerions? 
Are they gods, or u men, like curſelves? Do 


not ice, that they fall into the fame errers, and 


e as others? Docs not peace Feminate 


Cos r. 


then? Does not avuida; ice dane then ? Docs ” 


not <v2:,fonneſs ener vate them? Do they not even 


20 co cnc in the moſt unmanly c vices? And can 
you imagine that they, w who are remarkable for 


Eris vices, are likewiſe remark-ble for their va- 


{or " a. 


bat, then, do we dread ? — Shall [ tell 
you che very trutb, my fellow: ſoldiers? It is by 
mans of our ; intefline diviſions, that the Romans 
have gained fy great advantages over us. They 


turn the 1miſinonapements of their enemies to their 


oron praiſe, hey 504% of what they have done, 


an ſay 76:2: of what we might have done, had 


we been ſo ce as to ue againſt them. 
What is ts form.” 


2015 Roman army ? Is it not Corr. 


compoled of a mixture of people from different 


Reck. 


Li nries; 40C more, tome le 755 dip to Military : 


ac hie vementsʒ 
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Cour. 


| Rycn. 


Coun. 
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achievements; ſome more, ſome leſs, capable of 


bearing fatigue and hardſhip ? They keep together, 
while they are ſucceſsful, Attack them with 
_ vigour : diſtreſs them: you will ſee them mere 
diſunited among themſelves than we are now. 
Can any one imagine, that Gauls, Germans, and, — 
with ſome I muſt add, Britons, who baſely lend, 
for a time, their limbs, and their lives, to build 
up a foreign tyranzy; can one imagine, that theſe 
will not be longer enemies than Sever? or that 
ſuch an army is Held together by ſentiments of 
fidelity or affection? No: the only body of union 
among them is fear. And, whenever terror ceaſes 
to wok upon the minds of that mixed multitude, 
they, WhO now fear, will then hate their tyrannical | 
maſters. On our ſide there is every palſible incite- 
. ment to valbur. The Roman courage is not, as 
ours, inflamed by the thought of wives and chil-. 
dren in danger of falling i into the hands of the 
enemy. The Romans have no parents, as we have, 
to reproach them, if they ſhould deſert their | In- 
8 firm old age. They have no ccuntty here to fight | 
for. They are a motley collection of foreigners, in 
N Javd wholly unkncwn to them, cut off from their 
native country, bemmed in by the ſurrounding 
ocean, and given, I hope, a prey into our hawk. 
without all pelſibiliiy of eſcape. Let not the ſound. 
of the Roman name e affright your ears. Nor let 
the glare of gold or ft ver, upon their armour, 
dagale your eyes. It is not by 4 zola, or ſilver, 
3 that | 


LESSONS. 
that men are either wounded or defended; though 
they are rendered a richer prey to the Conquerors. | 
Let us boldly attack this diſunited rabble. We 


ſhall find among themſelves a reinforcement to our 
army. The degenerate Britons, who are incorpo- 


rated into their forces, will, through ſhame of their 


country's cauſe deſerted by them, quickly leave 
the Romans, and come over to us. The Gauls, 
remembering their former laberty, and that it was 
the Romans who deprived them of it, will forſate 
their Hrants, and join the afſertors of freedom. 
The Germans who remain in their army, will Fol- 


b the example of their countrymen, the U/ipiz, 
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Cour. 


who fo lately deſerted. And what will there be 


then to fear? A few half- garriſoned forts; 2 few 


Conr. 


municipal towns inhabited by worn-out old . 


diſcord univerſally prevailing, occaſioned by Hran- 


m in thoſe who command, and obſtinacy in thoſe 


who ſhould o&ey. On our ſide, an army united in 


dhe cauſe of their country, their wives, their chil- 
| dren, their aged parents, their liberties, their Eves. 


Cour. 


At the head of this ermy—l hope I do not offend 5 


| freedom. 
TI conclude, my countrymen, and fellow-ſol- 


5 | Aeor., 
againſt modeſty in ſay ing, there is a General ready _ 

to exert all his abilities, ſuch as they are, and to 
hazard his life in leading you to o victory, and t 0 = 


Excov. 


thn, with putting you in mind, that on your 


behaviour this day depends your future enjoy- 


went of peace and Aber . your ſubjeftion to a 1 


 Hramnical 
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Vverar. 


8 arrsaz aks 


 APPREHENS 


Cour. 


| Recor. 
Des. 
Dovsr. 


 ArPREHENS 


_only innocent fr eedom.— — 
But I am Zbirty veors alles than foe 18.—1 would 
wiſh to marry her; but I ſhould not like what J 
am fd will be the conſequence, Boat reſclulien 


LESSONS 


tyrannica! enemy, with all its grievous confegwenris 


When, therefore, you come to 27gage—think of 
your eaxceſtors—and ink of your poſterity. 


 Dorprixe. Vexar10Nn. Arrrerarioæ of 


Leanxixe. Cosiulstox, cc. 


| [ce Meliere 8 Marnrace Foxes”, | 


 Longhead Lulus, with an open lett er in his hand, 


| 1 WAS derong to 3 ſo far in his 6 matter 1 


lo aſti y. To fix the very doy, and then fail. 


Her fetber will proſecute me, to be ſure, and will 
recover heavy damages too, as he Ihreatens me. 
But then, ccf could! do? Could J marry with 
the proſpect I had Ve ore me? J o tell me, ſne 

married to get free trom reſtraint, and that ſhe 

expected 1 ſhould make 10 enquiry into her cen- 
duct more than fe would into mine ! If ſhe /p:oks 


ſo freely before marriage, how will ſhe ac after ? 
No, mo, I'll and his proſecution. Better be a 
beggar than a cock! —But hold. Perhaps 1 
am more afraid than Furt. She might mean 


She js à ch: armin girl. : 


Mall 
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hall I late? I'll be harg'd, if 1 know what to do. 
On one hand, beauty inviting ; on the other, cuc- 
| koldem as ugly as the d -I. On one hand, marriage; 


on the other, a law-ſuit. I am in a fine dilemma. 
—Lancelot Longbead; Lancelot Long bead; ſtrik⸗ 
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Ax xfikrr. 


Destrre. 


APPREHEN, 


VEXATION. 


ing himſelf on the forehead.] I'll tell you what, 


old friend, I doubt you are but af mpleton all this 
eobile, that you have been thinking yourlelf a 
little Solomon. I'll &en go and conſult with ſome 


friends, what I muſt ds: For I cannot deter- 


mine, within myſelf, whether I had better try to 
make it up with the family, and go o with my 


Dou 1. 


intended marriage, or ſet them at defiance, and 
reſolve to have nothing. to do with matrimony. _ 


If any body adviſes me to marry, I'll venture it, 
nA I think. Let me ſee, what wiſe, ſagarious people 5 
are there of my acquaintance ? —Oh—my two 


_ neighbours, Dr. Neverout, and Dr. Doubty , men 


of univerſal learning! I'Il go to them direct y 


Co xs 1D. 


And here is Dr. Neverout coming out of this. 


| beuſe very fortunately. 


Neverout, [talking to one in the houſe. J 1: tell 


you friend, you are a % filly fellow, ignorant of 400 


good diſcipline, and fit to be baniſhed from the 


tepublic of letters. I will undertake to demonſtrate 


to you by convincing arguments, drawn from the 


| _ writings of Ariſtotle himſelf, the philoſopher of pbi- 


hſevbers, that, ignarus es, you are an ignorant 


fellow; that ignarus eras, you was an ignorant 


fellow that ignarus Fuiſti, you bave been an 
X f ignorant 


ANGER, 


AFFECTAT. 
. 
LEARNING. 
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Won: 
„ make him call ſo many hard names. Dr. 
: Nevercut, your ſervant. A word with | of a if 
vou pleaſe, _ L 


CtiVII IT Y. 


| Conrrurr: 


LAND 
Fiz. : 


Civikirr. 
PRIDE. 


EN Qu. Rs 


Anl. 


P xE IPE. 
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ignorant fellow; that, ignarus fueras, you bad 


been an ignorant fellow; and that, ignarus eris, 
you will be an ignorant fellow, through all the 


genders, caſes, numbers, voices, moods, tenſes, and 
perſens, of all the articles, the nouns, the pronouns, 
the verbs, the participles, the adverbs, ** itlons, 
interjections, and conjunttions. 


Long. Somebody muſt have uſed u very 


Nev. You pretend to reaſon Yi don't ſo 
much as know the firſt elements of the art of rea- 


ſening. Lou don't know the difference between 
a category and a * nor r between a TOE | 
and a miner. | 


Longh. His paſſin on. blinde him . he does 


„ hot fee me. | Doctor, 1 kiſs your hands. oy — 
„ ONS >< 6 5 
Conrzuer. 


Nev. Do you 1 what a Blunder you. have 


committed? Do you know what it is to be guilty 


of a ſyllogiſm in Balordo? Your major is fooliſh, 


your miner zmpertinent, and your m_ on * 


culous. 7 


Longh. N Doctor, what 18 it, that fo = 


di laub your pbiloſophy? 


Nev. The molt azrocious provocation in the 


world. An ignorant fellow would defend a prope. = 
 fition the molt erroneous, the molt abominable, the 


moſt execrable that ever Was uttered, or written. 
Longh. 


4 E S 8 ONS. 
Longh. May I aft, what it is? 


Nev. Mr. Longhead, all is ruined. The 
world is fallen into a general depravity. A degree 

of licentiouſneſs, that is alarming, reigns univer- 
ſalh; and the governors of ſtates have reaſon to 

be aſhamed of themſelves, who have power in 
their hands for maintaining good order among 
mankind, and ſafer i ſuch enormities to pats unpu- 


5 nfhed. 
Longh. What i is it, pray, Sir? 


expreſſion as—* The form of a bat!“ 


Longh. Hew, Sir? I don't underſtand wherein Exqu, 


: the vn of ſuch an expreſſion conſiſts. 


Nev. I affirm, and in/ift upon it, with hands 8 


and feet, pugnis et calcibus, unguibus et reſtro, that 


to ſay, The form of a hat,” is as abſurd, as to 


ſay, that, datur vacuum in rerum natura, there is 


Ex qu. 


5 | Enqy, 
Nev. Only think, Mr. Longhead, only think, - 
| that in a chriſtian country, a perſon ſhould be 
allowed to ule an expreſſion publicly, that one 
would think would frizhten a nation, an ex- 
_ preſſion, that one would expect to raiſe the devil! 
Only think of The form of a bat! — There, Aua. 
Mr. Longhead, there's an expreſſion for you! Did _ 
you think you ſhould have lived to hear ſuch an 
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APPREHBN= 


SION, 


Rays. 


Acc vU s. | 


Pos ir. 


a vacuum in nature. Turning again to the per- 


| fon, with whom he had been diſputing in the 
: 3 


| mimate ſubſtance, and therefore form cannot be Conrzurr. 


 houſe.] Yes, ignorant creature, à hat is an inani- 


predicated of it. Go, literate wreteh, and read 
J 


Learns. 
PRIDE. | 


— — —— 
* 
— — — 2 


SAT1SFAC, 


Arrek- 
HENS. 


: OsTEex. 


of 
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Ariſtotle's chapter of qualities. Go, ſtudy ** 
Burgerſdicius, and Scheiblerus, of the ten predica- 


ments. Go; and then fay Y The form of Aa 
bat,“ if you dare. 


Longh. Q. F thought, Doctor, m = 
werſe than all this had happened. : ie 
Nev. What would you have <v97/e, unleſs 8 


comet were to come from beyond the orbit of 


: Saturn, and either burn the world by its near ap- 
LEARNING. 


* proach ; drown it by altracting the ſea, and raiſt ng 


 APpprE- | 


IN TREAT- 


INS. 


5 Ancrn, 


 [xTREAT. 


Doctor. in . 


ANGER. 


IxTR EAT. 


Pare... 


a Lide three miles bigh ; or force it from its orbit 
by impinging againſt it, and make it either fly ont 
into infinite ſpace, or ruſh to the ſun, the centre of 5 

our ſiſtem. Except this, what can be worſe, than 
confounding language, deſtroying qualities, demo- 

luiſhing predicaments, and, in ſhort, overturning 
all ſcience from the foundation. F Fe Le is the 
Foundation of ſcience. 


_ Longh. Why, it may be a 34d thing, fre 


what I krow. But, Pray, Doctor, let a body 
: peak with you. 


Nev. [To the perſon in the houſe,] An 


impertinent fellow ! 


Longh. He 15 fs bur I want your advice, 


Nev A peckbead | a 
1 Well, I own, he is ſo; 5 but 10 o more | 


of that, proy, good Doctor. 


Nev. To ns | to diſpute with me! = 


Longh ; 
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Longh. He is very much in the grang, to 
be fure. But now let me aſ you a qreft:on, 
Doctor. You muſt know, Sir, that I have been 


ES thinking of marrying. Only I am a little afraid 


of that, you know of ; the misfertane, for which 


no body is pitied. Now I ſhould be glad you 
would, as a philoſopher, g give me your h on 


5 this point. 


Nev. Rather thaw odmit lack an ex pr lion, 1 
would deny Juli antial forms, and obſtratt entitics. 


' Longh. Plague on the man | He knows nothing 
of what I have been ſaying. Why, Dr. Nevercut ; 


I have been talking to you this ker, and you: 


give me no anſwer. 


Nev. I aſk you pardon. I was eng Saved in 
ſupporting truth againſt ignorance © Tug now I , 
have done. If what J have laid will not connince, | 


Cons, 


INx TR. 
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ASKING. 


ADvisinG. 


Axczr, 


-V-EXATION:. 


Ixrs.. 


APO. 


let the ignorant be | ons fill. W hat W oulch 


| you conſult me upon? | 
Longh. 1 want to talk with you about an 


affair of conſequence. 
Nev. Good. And what tongue 1 00 you intend 
to uſe in the converſation with "oe f 


Longh. What 707 gue ?. Why, the tongue Bo VVoNnDER. 


have 1 in my mouth. 
Nev. I mean, what language; what ſpeech ? 


Do ycu intend to talk With 1 me 1n Lat in, Ureek, 


or Hebrew ? 


Longh. Not I. I don't know ene of them 


from ke” 


X 3 | Nev. 


IN TR. | 


Ex du. | 


Ex . 


Worxpe?, 


VOPR 132638 
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VEXATIOR. 


Ex. 
Ex du. 


VexariON. 


Eros. Þ 


EN. 
SaArisr. 


Lax NED 
Pal. 


In; REAT. 


VexarT 10N. 


language. 
| zt in this converſation. | 7 8 


| Vaxarion. 
- VExATION, 


VEXATIOR. 


YExaTION, | 
fort of . 
about an affair of conſequence. 
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Nev. Then, you will uſe a modern language, 


1 ſuppoſe, as the Halian, youu. which 18 ſweet : 


and muſical. 
Long. No. 


Nev. The oh, which! is majeſiic and h 


Ps norous. 
2 VEXATIOx. 


3 :.- 

Nev. The Engl ib, which | is copious and | ox. 
Preſive. 

Longh. No. 


Nev. The Higb Dt is but an indifferent - 
You won't, 1 ſuppoſe, make ui of 


Longh. No. - 5 - 
| Nev. And the Low Dutch i is wah fn. WII 


you talk to me in T I it is a 140 language - 


Longh. _—_ 
| Nev What think you of the Hier, the 


7 Arabic, the Chaldaic, the Pe 1 the Fame, 2 
Do you chooſe am of tem 2 


Longh. No. 

Nev. What language then ; 5 

Longh. Why, the Lnguage we are talking OW, 

| Nev. Oh! you will ipeak in the vernacular 
tongue? If fo, pleaſe to come on the left ſeae. 


The right car is for the for ag, and the learned 


languages. : | 
Longh. Here is a dead of ceremony with ſuc 
1 want to conſult jou, Doctor, 


Nev. 


LESSONS. 
Nev. O! I underſtand you. You want my 7 
opinion upon ſome of the difficulties in philoſophy, 
as, for example, Whether ſulſtance, and accident, 
are terms ſynonymous, Or * with — to 
the being? 
Longh. No, that is not it. 
| Nev. Whether Logic is an art, or a iner? 
| Longh. No, 70. I don't Care a balfpemny 
which. 5 
Nev. If it has for i its 6578 the three epera- 4 
oY tions of the mind, or the third only. 055 
Longh. That is not the 8 
Nev. Whether, properly ipeaking, there are 
1 fix categories, or only ne? e 
Longh. I don't care, if chere were fr . . 


of catechiſms. That Is not what I want. T- 
A 3 . 
1 Perhaps you want to know, whether Ar reer. 
the conclufic on is of the eſſence of the Hllogiſm, 
| Longh, No, no, no. It! Het abour any ſuch Vexar. If 
point; dad... PLE Ca _ 
Ney. Whether the PEE of bl is ; appetili- Arrxzxer, 
lity, or ſuitableneſs ? . l 
,  Longh. Iam going to tell you my buf ine/s, Vexar.. __ 
13 Nev. You would Ae perhaps, if the good Arreer. i 
. 4 the end are reciprocal? . „„ fl: | 
Longh. Not a lit. In Wn 
Nev. Whether the end influences us by i its real Axrect, | 
j efence, or by its intentional ? „ 1 


X 3 Longh. 


"_- » — — 8 0 > — 
- : : 
— — — — — —— — 
4 = _ * 


Tov. 2 


VEXAT. 


AFFECT. 
 Vexar.. 


ArFECT. 


"AFFECT: :- 


[pars 
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do me. 
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Longh. No, no, it is pure another affair, 1 I 


tell you. 


Nev. You muſt explain yourſelf, then; for I 


have mentioned the moſt difficult points, and 


thoſe that are commonly TE: in the A 
in our times. 


Longh. [ ſhould have told you my bu buf ins an 


Hour ago, if you would have veard 1 me. 


Nev. Proncunce — 
Longh. and 1 als,” I want to conful 5 
Nev. together. 


purpoſe, that by it he might expreſs his 4 ado: 


; 1 thoughts of marrying a young lady, who 18 very - 
L and as the thoughts are the images of things, ſo 
' « handſome, and much to my liking. I have aſked 
words are the images of our thoughts, Make 

: 0 her father's conſent, and he has granted it. Only 


uſe therefore of Wards | to explain t to me yur 85 


{i am „ 


thoughts. 
Long. Plague on this everlaſting Fr” Og Who : 


is like to be the wiſer for him; it be will not fo 


much as hear what one has to {ay to him? Pil 


go to Dr. Doubty. Perhaps he will be more rea- 
ſonable.— And, very fortunately, here he comes. 
I will confuli him at once. — Dr. Deubty, L beg 


your wile advice about a matter of great concern 


: Doubt 


Speech was given to man on 
12 about, Dr. Neverout, is "ther I have had 
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Doub. Be pleaſed, god Mr. Longhead, to 0 
alter your phreſeology. Our philoſophy directs 6 
* give out no deciſive propoſitiens; but to ſpeak of 
All things with uncertainty; and always to ſuſpend 
our judgment. Therefore you ought not to lay, 
— ] beg your advice,” but, * 1 ſeem to 
„ 
Longh. I ſeem! What ſignifies talking of sor. 
| oo ; when I am here on the pot with you 7 0 
Doub. That is nothing to the purpoſe. You Arie. 
may imagine a thouſard Las in which there | 5 


no renkey.” gs 
| Longh. What! is there no realy; in my Woxpes. — 
3 being bere talking with Dr. %%% 1 


| "Dok. It is uncertain ; and we ought to doubt 1 

1 every thing. Lou appear to my external ſenſes 

to be here, as 1 perhaps to yours. But % 1 
zs certain. All things are doubtful. 5 3 
LTongh. Sure, Dr. Doui:y, you are diſpoſed WonrDpEx. 


to be merry. Here am I: there are you : here is | 
no ſcem; no uncertainty; notaing coubifut, but all 5 1 

as plain as the noſe on your face. Let us, for Cuidinç. 5 " 
ſhame, drop theſe whims, and talk of my buſineſs. Ia ra, F 
You muſt know, Dr. Doubty, that I have had _ WW. 

| thoughts of marrying, and ſhould be glad of your on | 
Nn and advice. 1 e : = 

| Doub. I don't know that you have had Arrie. if 
thoughts of marrying. FL oe 
Longh. Bur I fell it you. F 
Doub. 1 hat may be, « or it ü not be. | AFFEC. | þ 
Longh. | | | 

1 

4 

Wl 
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AFFECT. 


 Ivpiee. 
VEXAT. 7 


„5 


Pessiox. 


AXXIETY-. 


ANXIETY. 
AFFECT. 
| ANXIETY. 


Arrrer. 


AnxIETY, 


Mono.” 
AN XIET Tr. 
5 2ard of being a cuckold, if I ſhould marry her? 
Doub. There is no natural impoſſibility in it. 
: But if you ſhould, you may perhaps not be the 
= . nor the laſt. But all things are uncertain. 


Axrræer. 


AxxIET x. 


Ix DIT. i 


1 E 8 8 ON 8. 
Longh. The young lady I had ate choice 


of is very yorns, and very handſome. 


Doub 


het may be, or it may not be. 


Lot D you think, I ſhall do wiſe in 


ene herr 
%I 


. You may do wiſeh, for aught 1 know, | | 


or you may do unwiſely for aught I know. 


Longh. I am very moch in love with the 


5 young lady. 


Doub. That is ot impoſſible. 


Loneh. But, as ſhe is much younger than me, 
I am ala of, you know what. 
Doub. You may be afraid, for ain 1 


Longh. Do you think, I ſhould run the ha- 


Longh. But what would you do, it | od were 


in my place, Dr. Doubry? 
Doub. It is uncertain, as all things a are. 
Longh. But what do you adviſe me to do | 3 
Doub. What you pleaſe. 
Longh. I ſhall go mad. 
Doub. 4 waſh my hands of i R. 
Longh. A Plague on the old dreamer ! 
Doub. Happen what will, I am clear. 
Longh. 


"boy 


I'll make you change your cuckow- 
note, you old philoſophical humdrum, you 
| [beats himJ—1 will—{beats him] Ill make you 


wh 
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 fay ſomet bat elſe, than * All things are doubtful ! 
„ all things are uncertain—” | beats him! 1 . 
| you old fuſly pedant. 

Doub. Ab- e „What, beat a pbi- 
hepber -A !— ob !—eb! 
Longh. Be pleaſed, Dr. Doubty, bab Srirrx. 
the Doctor, ] to alter your prof. coiogy. Your phi- 
loſaphy « directs you to give out no deciſive propo- 
tions; but to ſpeak of all things with Ancerteinty, 
and always to ſuſpend your ;ndement. Tune, . 
. you ought not to ſay,—** I have been deuten * 
— I ſeem to have been beaten.“ . 
Doub. I will have vou act with the Arca. 
utmoſt rigor of the law. _ Tusrar, 
Longh. I waſh my hands of it. , „ 
Doub. I will ſhew the marks of the 2 1 


| Ax o ER. 


CompPLann, 


have received from you. Eo 
 Longh. You may imagine a thouſand Wings, meu. = 
in which there is zo reality. „„ 
Doub. I will go direciy to a mag ne and Arcs. - 4 
have a warrant for you. Exit. Doubty. _ . 
% Longh. There! 1S no natural impalſi . in it. Ix pIirr. 9 
| Enter Captain Pk vn, with two ſwords i in one 1 
3 hand, and a cane in the other. 5 | j 
Pink. Mr. Longhead, Lam you's moſt obedient ResyEcr, kl 
BE ma hu umble ſervant. „„ 1 | 
„ Longh. Si, your, Groen.” bens 1 
5 Pink. Sir, I have the honour of waiting on Reseecr., | 
| you, to let you know, that, as you was pleated FD '| 
to 1 
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Rsyęcr. 


VExXaTIiON. 
PR little ſeruples chanced to come into my mind about | 

the difference between our ages, which, you know, 
is pretty c. derable. And ] put e the marriage 
for a little time, only that 1 might conſider of it, 
and adviſe with my friends. And now that the 
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to diſappoint us yeſterday, which was the day 
fixed by yourſelf for your marriage with my ſiſter, 
you and I muſt ſettle that affair in in an honourable 


Tay. 


Longh. Why, Sir, it is wich regret that 


failed you; but... 


Pink. Ob! Sir, there i is no tarm, as we ſhall : 


1 matters. 


Longh. I am 8 it Þ bappens. Yar fone 


Gay 1 is paſt, I think it m. ay be better for us d 5 


RkEs rer. 


ArrIR At. 


| ResyEcCT. 


that it be let alone altogether. 


Pink. Sir, as you pleaſe. You Ki it is 


not an olject of any conſequence. But, Sir, what 


I have done myſelf the honour of waiting on yo | 
for, is, only to beg the far vour of you, Sir, to 
chooſe which you pleaſe of theſe two ok. 8 
They are both good, I affure you, Sir, and as 


ff irh matched as 1 could. If my judgment deſerves 


any regard, you need not Veſtate long. Either 


of them is very fit for a Eg. to be run 
through wi tn. | 


SUrLPRISE. 


Longh. Sir, I Hou? t W „„ 
Pink. O, 88 12 Wonder at that. The thing 


is not hard to be underſtaed. It is no more than 


this, Sir, chat if a gentleman promiles a lady mar- 


72 
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: riage, and eſpecially if he fixes the day, and fai!s 
of performing his contract, the relations of the lady 
_ {whole character and fortune in life are injured by 


it, you know, Sir) generally think it proper to 
commence a proſecution w gainſt the gentleman ; 
and the law gives, in thoſe caſes, heaty damages. 
My DOE ON of e you Sir, 


choſe 1 7 upen ſecond e to 8 
dicate the henour of our fainily in a more expe- 

ditious way. Therefore, if you pleaſe, Sir, I will 
endeavour to whip you through the lungs in the 
neateſt manner now practiſæd in THe GrMY.. And 1 


offer you your choice of one of thelc two cord 
to defend vourſelf with. This, you mult own, 


Sir, is treating you genteelly. For, you know, I 
could run you through the body now, without 


giving you the opportunity of defending yourſelf. 
—+leale, Sir, to make your choice. 

„ -Loagh. Sir, your humble ſervant. 1 fhall 
make no ſuch choice, ure you >> ; 
Pink Sir you muſt, if you pleaſe, fight me. 
5 Lou ſhall have fair play, upon my Zonour. 
Longh. Sir, I have nething to ſay to you. 
(Going. ] Sir, your bumble ſervant. 
Pink. O deer Sir {ſtopping him] you muſt 


ercuſe me for topping you. But you and I are 
not to part, till one or other drops, I affure you, 


Sir. 
Long. 


Rervus. 
ResPECT. 


REFus. 
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Longh. Mercy on us! Was ever ſuch 2 


bloody. minded fellow 


Pink. Sir, I really have a little buſineſs upon 
my hands; ſo that 1 muſt beg, you will give 


me leave to run you through as ſoon as poſſible. 


Longh. But I don't intend, that you ſhall 
run me tbrough at all. For I will have CY to. 
1 to you. | 

Pink. If you mean, Si ir, chat you won't fobt 


me, I muſt do myſelf the honour of telling you, 
that you are in a little miſtake, Sir. For the 
order of ſuch things! 18 this, Sir. Firſt, a gentleman 
happens to affront another gentleman, or a family, 

as you have done ours, Sir. Next, the gent/eman 
 affronted, or ſome one of the family, in order to 


vindicate their honour, challenges to / ngle combat, 


the gentleman who did the injury, as I have 
3 you, Sir. Then the gentleman who did the 
injury, perhaps, refuſes to gbr. The other pro- 
ceeds to take the regular courſe of beating, [count- 
ing on his fingers] bruiſing, kicking, cuffing, pulling 

by the xo/e and ears, rolling in the dirt, and ſtamping 

on him, till the breath be fairly out of his body, 
and there is an end of bim, and of the quarre!, 


you know. Or if the gentleman, who happened 
to do the injury, will fght, which, to be ſure, is 


doing the thing genzeelly, you know; why then, 
one, or tother is decently run through the body, 


and there is an end of the matter another ways 
3 vou 
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you know, Now, Sir, you fee plainly, that my 


proceedings are regular, and gentleman-like—— 
gentleman-like —abſolutely. So, Sir, once more, 


and but once more, will you be PRs LO accept 
of one, or other, of theſe two feoords? 
Longh. Net I, truly. 
Pink. Why then, Sir, the firſt ftep I am to . 


you know, is, to cane you, which I NN ? 


leave to proceed to accordingly. [Canes him. * 
Longh. Ab!/—eb!—ob! 


Longh. Fold, bold. Is thed—1; a you? Oh! 


: I am bruiſed all ver! 


Pink. Sir, I 2 you pardon, if I have offended Rese. 


Ts you: I did not mean it, I aſſure you, Sir. All 


I ant, is to vindicate the boncur of our family. 


5 


Resy. 


 Repvus. 


Res?. 


CompLain. 
Pink. Then, Si ir, the next operation is « nf ag | 


no, I am cron ; kicking is next. [Kicks him. | 5 
Contes. 


REST. 


If you had fulfilled your contract, you had ſpared 


me all this trouble. Beſides, I am really preſſed 


. for time; therefore mult take the l of 2 


 ceeding, as expeditionſy as poſſible, io the remaining 


operations of cuffing you, pulling you by the nc{e 


and ears, rolling you in the dirt, and flamping the 
breath out of your body. Come, Sir, if you pleate. 


Longh. Hold a little, pray,—Ob. my bones 
are bruiſed to jelly—ls there ns way of cempcund- 


| ing this affair but by blocd and murder? 
Pink. O yes, Sir. You have only to fal 
|. your contr att, and all will be well. 
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„ 8S8$O0NKS 
Longh. [aſide] What the duce muſt I do ?— 
I had better be cucko/ded, I believe, than trod to 


' death þ.—[To him] I am willing ——I am willing 


to perform the contradl. O] my pour bones | 
Ob! 
Pink. Sir, you are a genbleman every inch of 


; you. * am very glad to Had you are come to a 
rig bi way cf thinking. 1 affure you, Sir, there is 

no man in the world for whom I have a greater 
regard, nor whom 1 ſhould rather wiſh to have 


for a brother-in-law. Come, Sir, the ceremony 


ſhall be perſermed immediately, [Exeunt.] 
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WaRNINO. BLAuix . CounrnDariON. 
„  IxsrrveTION. | 


The ſubſtance of er Areopagitic oration, 


which 1s celebrated by Dien. Halicarn. Tom. II. 
. 


1 DOUBT not, A br many of you 


will onder what ſhould excite me to addreſs 
you upon public affairs, as if the ſtate were in 


immediate danger, whilſt to you we ſeem to be in 


perfect ſefety, a general peace prevailing, and the 


commonwealth ſecured by formidable fleets and 
| armies, and ſtrengthened by power allies, and 


tributary 
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tributary ftaies, to ſupport the public expences, and 


co-operate with us in every emergency. All which cir- 


cumſtances ſeeming to be in our favour, I ſuppoſe 
moſt of thoſe who now hear me, imagine we have 


nothing to do but congratulate ourſelves on our 
happineſs, and enjoy ourſelves in peace; and that it 


is only our enemies who have any thing to fear. 


| 1 therefore take for granted, Athenians, you do, 
in your own minds, deſpiſe my attempt to alarm 
you; and that, in your imaginalions, you already 
graſp the empire of all Greece. But «hat would 


you think, my countrymen, if I ſhould tell you, 
it is on account of the ſeemingly favourable cir- 


- cumitances I have mentioned, that I am appre- 
benſtve. My obſervation has preſented me ſo 
many inſtances of ſtates, which at the very time 

5 they ſeemed to be at the height of proſperity, were 

in fact upon the brink of ruin; that I cannot 

help being alarmed at the ſecurity in which I ſee 
my country at preſent ſunk, When a nation is 
puffed up with an opinion of her own ſtrength and 
ſafety, it is then that her counſels are likely to 
be raſh and imprudent, and their conſequences fa- 
tal. The condition of kingdoms, as of indivi- 


| duals, is variable. Permanent tranquillity is ſeldom 


ſeen in this world. And with circumſtances, the 
conduct both of individuals and of nations, is com- 


monly ſeen to change. Proſperity generally pro- 


duces arregence, raſbneſs, and folly. Want and 
diſtreſs naturally ſuggeſt prudent and moderate re- 


* ſolutions. 
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ſolutions Therefore it is not ſo eaſy as at firſt 
view it may ſeem, to determine, which condition 


is, for the purpoſe of rea! happineſs, the moſt to be 


defired for individuals; or, with a view to rational 
proſperity, which ſtate one ſhould wiſh public of- 
fairs to be in during his ow0n life, and that of his 


children; whether of perfect ſuperiority to danger 
and fear, or of circumſtances requiring caution, 


frugality, and attention. For that condition, 
- which is moſt defi red by mankind, I mean of per- 


Keek proſperity, generally brings with it the cauſes 


and the fore-runners of misfortune ; whilſt 1 


rodber circumſtances commonly lead on to care, pru- 


1 


dence, and ſafety. Of the truth of this obſerva- £ 


tion, better proofs cannot be defired than thoſe = 
which the b:tories of our own commonwealth = 
and of Lacedemon furniſh. Was not the taking 


ol our city by the barbarians, the very cauſe of 


our applying, with ſuch diligence, to the arts of 


war and government, as ſet us at the head of 


APPREHENS 


"vw 


Cour. 


Greece? But when our ſucceſs againſt our enemies 
mifled us into the imagination, that our power was 
unconquerable, we ſoon found ourſelves on the 
verge of deſtruction. The Lacedemonians like- 
wiſe, from inhabiting a few obſcure tocuns, came, 
through a diligent attention to the military art, to 
conquer Peloponneſus. And upon this, increaſing 


their power by tea and land, they were ſoon puf- 
fed up to ſuch a height of pride and folly, as 
brought them into the ſame dangers, which wwe 
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had run into. Whoever attends to theſe parti- And. 
culars, and yet thinks our commonwealth in a 
ſafe condition, muſt be extremely thoughtleſs; eſpe- 1 
cially as our affairs are now in a worſe ſtate than Areneuexs i 
at the period I refer to; for we have both the 1 
envy of the other ſtates of Greece, and the * 
of the king of Perſia to fear. „ 
When T conſider theſe things, am in doubt, Braus. 
whether I ſhould conclude that you have loft l! 
care for the public ſafety ; or that you are, not 
indifferent, but wholly ignorant of the preſent dan- Cont. 
gerous ſtate of our affairs. May it not be ſaid, 
that we have /oft the cities of Thrace ; that we 
have ſquandered above a thouſand talents in mili- | 
tary pay, by which we have gained nothing; that 
we have drawn upon ourſelves the ſuſpicion ot 
the other ſtates of Greece, and the enmity of the 
barbarous ting; and that we are neceſſitated to bi 
take the ſide of the Thebons, and have Wor. bi 
cn natural allies? And for theſe ſignal advan- Brauss | 
tages we have twice appointed public thankſrirv- | 
ings to the gods; and ſhew, in our deliberations, 1 | 
the tranquillity, which could only be proper, if — 
all were in perfect ſafety. Nor is it to be won- 
 &ered, that we fall into wrong meaſures, and con= «| 
| ſequent misfortunes. Nothing is to be expected to Ix r . 1 
go right in a ſtate, unleſs its governors know | 85 
how by prudence and ſagacity, to conſult the ge- 
neral advantage. Fortune may, occoſs zonally, bring bl 
; Sis | partial 5 1 
I of Perſia. ; | 
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partial ſucceſs, and temporary proſperity : but 
upon this there can be no dependence, When 
the command of all Greece fell into our hands, 


in conſequence of the naval victory gained by 


Conon and Timotheus, we could not &cep what 


we were in actual poſſeſſion of. The very conſtitution 


of our commonwealth is gone wrong, and we 
have not the /eaſt thought of entering upon ways 
and means to ſet it igt; whilſt we all know 


that it is not the ſurrounding of a city with high 


and ſtrong cvalls, nor aſſembling together a multi- 
. 0 tude of people that makes a great ed flouriſhing 5 


tate, but wholeſome la: WS, a Wiſe Police, and a _ 
5 fi ul adminiſtration. 


How mach therefore, is it to be wife, that - 


the commonwealth could be brought back to the 
condition in which the w/e levilation of Solon 
placed it (than whom no one ever had the good of 
the people more at heart) and to which Chſthenes 
reſtored it, when enſlaved by the thirty tyrants, 
whom he expelled ; re-eſtabli bing the come on- 
wealth in the hands of the people, according to 
the eriginal conſtitution. It is notorious, that, in 
the happier times, when the republic was admi- 
niſtered according to the original conftitution, there 
was not, as ſince, a nominal liberty, with a real y- 


ranny; but that the people were accuſtomed to 


ether principles, than thoſe, which 20 lead them” 
to conſider democracy as the ſame with anarchy, 


liberty with Vicentiouſneſs ; and that their happineſs 


conſiſts 


'F 


that nerit is com! nonl! y digident of itſelf. 
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conſiſts in the unpuniſhed violation of the laws. In 


thoſe times, the equal diſtribution of juſtice, which 
| prevailed, brought adequate puniſhment upon 


thoſe who deſerved it, and conferred the due 


| hoavurs upon ſuch as had earned them by their 
virtue. Preferment, to ſtations of power and truſt, 
was not, in thoſe days, open to all promiſcuouſly. 


-N Bey, who appeared to the public to have the beſt 
claim by merit and character, obtained them. For 


they wiſely conſidered, that to promote to high 


ſtations men of ſuperior eminence for virtue, was 
the likelieſt means to excite a general emulation 


among perſons of all ranks, even to the loweſt, as 


the people are conſtantly obſerved to form their 
= manners upon the model of their ſuperiers. 1 


| ſtead of the public treaſures Plundered to fill the 
coffers of private perſons; it was common to ſee 
lags ſums of private wealth voluntarily contributed 
for defraying the public expence. Ia thoſe times, 


the difficulty was, to prevail with the perſons aua 


lijied for filling important ttarions, to efſue them: 


v hereas in ou. days, all are aſpiring to preferment, 
0, and unworthy, qualified and wwgualified, In 


* times, they, who x dd, were the mol ſt /oli- 
cited to aſſume high tations; as it was conſidered. 
If. In our 
days, the y. who elbo:v others, and thruſt luemſel ve 
forward, obtain the molt read:'y, what they, by this 
very cohialii 4 oo chemſelves the molt unworthy 
+5 did not look upon a place of 
1 aut. O ricy 
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authority as an emolument; but as a charge: the 
ſucceſſor did not enquire what his predeceſſor 


had gained while he held his employment; but 
what he had left andone, that the deficiency might 
be ſupplied as ſoon as poſſible, They held it pro- 


per, that the adminiſtration ſhould be truſted to 


| thoſe who had the 24ſt to loſe, in caſe of a ſub. 
' verſion of the {tate; but ſo, that 10 riebes, or 
power ſhould ſcreen any perſon from an enquiry 
| into his condu#, nor from ſuffering adequate puniſh. 
ment in caſe of delinquency. The rich thought 
extreme poverty in the lower people a reflexion 
upon them, as having failed in their patronage 
of them; and the poor, far from envying the 
| wealth of their ſuperiors, rejoiced in it; conſidering | 
the powwer of the rich as their protection. Senſible 
ol the ſupreme importance of right education to- 


ward the happineſs of a ſtate, they beſtowed the 
fricteſt attention upon forming the manners of the 


7 Fourh to modeſty, truth, velour, and love of their 
country. Nor did they think it ſufficient to lay 
6 foundation of good principles in the minds of 


veung people, and leave them after they were 


grown up, to ad as they pleaſed : on the con- 
trary, the manners of aduit perſons were more 
ſtrictly inſpected than thoſe of the you7h; and 
the general cenſorſhip was veſted in this very 
_ reurt of Areepagus, of which nene could be mem- 


gers, but perions eminent for their Sirth, and their 
virtues; ſo that it is not to be wondered, that 
. . this 


LESSONS. 
this court bore at that time, 
that of all the other councils of Greece. 

It is from ignorance that they ſneak, who 


would perſuade us that there is noth.ng more ne- 


ceſſary toward making a ſtate great and happy, 
than a body of good /awws. 


The laws by wrich 
our commonwealth was governed in her moſt. 
_ flouriſhing times, were known to all the other 


a character ſuperior to 


Cor. 


ſtates ot Greece, and they might adopt as many of 


them as they pleaſed. Bur were all the other 


fates of Greece—was any of them upon =: 


advantageous a foot as the Athenian republic? 


What chiefly tends to the eſtabliſhmenr of a ſtate, 


Ix STR. 


is a SG tounded i in havicual Sg temperance, . 


brought about by las or ſanctions, but by edu- 
cation, example, and a judicious exertion of the 


7 The general 
5 Ss af theſe : diſpolicions in a people 1 is not 


diſcretionary power, which is, and onght to be, in 


the hands of magiſtrates, whereby they diſcounte- 


nance vice, without directly puniſbing it, and draw 


the ſubjects into that voluntary rectitude of be- 


5 haviour, which force will never produce. Laws 
heaped upon /aws, and ſanctions added to ſanc- 
tions, ſhew an unruly and perver/e diſpoſition in 


the people, Who would not 0:ber:yiſe require 1 


ſuch various terrors to reſtrain them. The /g. 
city of governors appears 1n their ſhewing, that 
they have the addreſs to plant their Janes in the 


bearts of a tractable and obedient people. The 
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moſt tremendous ſani7ions will be incurred by men 


of ungovernable diſpoſitions, but thoſe, whoſe 
minds have received, from education and good 
police, a proper bent, will behave well, though left 
to themſelves, The buſineſs therefore is not ſo 
much to find ways of puniſhing offenders, as to 
- "ow the minds of the people fo, that they ſhall : 


have no diſpaſition to offend, 


I hope no Athenian, who hears me this day, 5 
5 will ſhew ſuch malice as to accuſe me of attempt 
ing to promote innovations. To adviſe, that 
ve ſhould return to the inflitutions of our anceſ- 
tors, is, ſurely, a very different matter from TT 
propoſing innovations. And to propoſe the re- 
3 eſtabliſhment of thoſe arts of government, which 
we know to have been judicious, from their pro- 
ducing the moſt deſirable Hells, is far enough 
from ſhewing a love of novelty. Experience may 
teach us, if we be diſpoſed to learn, what we have 
to expect, if we go on in the track we are a in; 
and what the conſequences will be, if we reſtore the 
commonwealth to the condition in which our wiſe 
ancęſtors eſtabliſped and maintained it. Let us attend 
to the Hees which our conduct will have upon 
theſe we are moſt concerned with, viz. the other 
fates of Greece our rivals, and the Perſiaus our 
enemics. The truth is too noterious to be diſſem- 
bled: we have, by our miſconduct, and neglect of 
the public concerns, brought matters to ſuch a paſs, 
that part of the rival ſtates deſpiſ, „ and pn hate 


us; 


; 
N 

: 
1 


I. 8 8 0 NS. 
us. And, as for the Perfian monarch, we have 
bis ſentiments of us in his letters. 


1 have in perfect fincerity declared to you, Aror. 
Athenians, as far as my judgment reaches, the 
85 precarious ſtate of the commonwealth at preſent; 


with its cauſes and cure. You will ſhew your 
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: Bone Rernoor. | Waris.  Orrraine | 
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The 33 of the Scythian embaſſadors to Alex- 7 
ander, who was preparing war . them. = 


1 Curt. Xll.] f 


F your perſon were as s gigantic” as your defires, 


the world would not contain you. Your right 


hand would touch the eat, and your left the weſt, 
at the ſame time, You graſp at more than you are 
equal to. From Europe you reach Afia : from 
Alia you lay held on Europe. And if you ſhould 
conquer a Hand, you ſeem diſpoſed to wage 


W * 


> Anvis. 
_ wiſdom and your patriotiſm, by taking into your 
ſeerious conſideration theſe important objects; and 
ſetting yourſelves with /peed and diligence to find 

out, and carry into execution the molt proper and 
elfectual means of redreſing thoſe evils, which 


otherwiſe will draw after them the molt ruinous 
conſequences. 
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war with woods and jaowws, with rivers and wild 
beaſts, and to attempt to ſ#5due nature. But have 
you conſidered the uſual courſe of things ? Have 
you reflected that great trees are many years a 
grecving to their heigut, and are cut deten in an 
hour? It is fooliſh to thifK of the fruct ory, 
without conſidering the Bl you have to climb, 
to come at it. IT ike care, leſt, while you ſtrive 
do reach the top, you fall to the ground with the 
' branches you have laid bold on. The lion, when 
dead, is devcured by ravens ; and ruſt cenſumes ke 
5 bardneſs of iron. There is noting 10 frong, but 
it is in danger from what is weak. It will, there- 
fore be your coiſdom to take care how you ven- 
ture beyond your reach. Beſides, what have 
yon to do with the Scythians, or the Scythians with 
. you? Mie have never invaded Macedon: why 
| ſhould you attack Scyzbia? We inhabit vaſt de- 
ſerts, and pathlc/s woods, where we do not want to 
hear of the name of Alexander. We are not diſ- 
poſed to ſubmit to flavery; and we have no am- 
bition to Hrannize over auy nation. That you 
may underſtand the genius of the Scytbians, we 
Preſent you with a yoke of oxen, an arrow, and a 
_ goblet. We uſe theſe reſpectiveꝶ y in our com- 
merce with friends and with foes, We giveqo 
our friends the corn which we raiſe by the labour 
of our oven. With the goblet we join with them 
in pouring 4 ink-offeri ings to the gods; and with 
arrotot we attack our enemies. We have con- 


dquered 
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quered thoſe who have attempted to tyrannize over 


the Medes and Perſians, when they made unjuſt 


war upon us; and we have opened to ourſelves 


| away into Egypt. You pretend to be the puniſber 
of robbers; and are yourſelf the general robber of 


mankind, You have taken Lydia: you have 
| ſeized Syria: you are maſter of Perſia : you have 


ſubdued the Bafrians ; and attacked India. All 
this will not /atisfyyou, unleſs you lay your greedy 


and inſatiable hands upon our flocks and our herds. 
How imprudent is your conduct? You graſp at 


riches, the poſſeſſion of which only increaſes your 
avarice. You increaſe your hunger by what 
| ſhould produce ſatiety; ſo that the more you have, | 
the more you defire. But have you forgotten how 
long the conqueſt of the Bacrians detained you? 
While you were ſubduing them, the Sogdians re- : 
wolted. Your vickories ſerve no other purpoſe, 
than to find you employment by producing new 
wars. For the buff neſs of every conqueſt is twa-. 
5 fold, J to win and to preſerve. And though you 
may be the greateſt of warriors, you mult expe 
that the nations you conquer, will endeavour to 


ſhake off the yoke as faſt as poſſible, For what 
8 pebßle chooſes to be under foreign dominion? It 
you will croſs the Tanais, you may travel over 


Scythia, and obſerve how extenſive a territory we 


inbabit. But to conguer us is quite another buſi- 
nels, Your army is loaded with the cumbrous 
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| ſpoils of many nations. You will find the poverty 
of the Scythians at one time, too nimble for Sh 


purſuit, and, at another time, when you think we 


are fled far encu7h from you, you will have us ur- 
priſe you in your camp. For the Scythians attack 
with 0 I/ vigour than they fy. Why ſhould 
we put you in mind of the vaſtneſs of the country 
you will have to conquer ? The deſerts of Scythia 
are commonly talked of in Greece; and all the world 
knows that our delight is to dwell at large, and 
not in totens or plantations. It will therefore be 
your coiſdem to keep, with ſtrict attention, what 
you have gained. Catching at more, you may loſe 
What you have. We have a proverbial ſaying in 
Scythia, That Fortune has no feet; and is fur- 
n niſhed only with bands, to diſtribute her caprici- 
aus favours, and with fins to elude the graſp of 
* thote to whom ſhe has been bountiful.” You 
give yourſelf out to be a god, the ſon of Fupi- 
ter Hamion. It ſuits the character of a god to be- 
flow favuurs on mortals, not to deprive them of 
what they have. But, if you are 10 goa, reflect on 
the precarious „ of humanity. You will 
thus ſhew mare wiſdom than by dwelling on thoſe | 
fſubjects which have puffed up your pride, and 
made you forget yourſelf. You fee how little you 
are likely to gain by attempting the conqueſt of - 
Scytbia. On the other hand, you may, if you 
plc aſe, have in us a valuable alliance, We com— 


mand the borders of both Europe and Afia. There 


- 
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is nothing between us and Bacria but the river 
Tanais; and our territory extends to Thrace, 
which, as we have heard, borders on Macedon. If 


you decline attacking us in a Hheſtile manner, you Orr. 


may have our friendſhip. Nations, which have 


never been at war, are on an equal foyting. But Wars. 


it is in vain that confidence is repoled in a con- 


| quered people. There can be no ſincere friendſhip 


between the oppreſſors and the oppreſſed. Even 
in peace, the latter think themſelves entitled to 


the rights of war againſt the former. We will, 


if you think good, enter into a zreaty with you, 


according to our manner, which is, not by ſigning, 


ſealing, and taking the gods to <v7tireſs, as is the 


Grecian cuſtom , but by doing agu ſervices. 


The Stythians are not uſed to promiſe, but to per- Bros oY 


form without promiſing. And they think an ap- 


peal to the gods ſuperfluous; for that thoſe WhO 
have no regard for the eſteem of men, will not 


 befitate to offend the gods by perjury. You may Ar 


therefore confider with yourſe!f, whether you had 
better have a people of ſuch a charafer (and /o 


| ftuated, as to have it in their power either to d ſerve . 


you, or to annoy you, according as you treat 
them) for alli 725, or for enemies. 
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ILXXIX. 


Our v. ExaMNATIOM. SELF-DEFENCE, 
Chipix G. LamenTaTION. TRHREATENIN . 
Rxrusar. KRirveraur e Ds 


| [See Moliere 8 * Auen. 15 


i Scrapely. T YES! Robbers! T hives 1 Rob. 

bers ! Thieves! Robbers! Traitors! 

Murderers! Fuſtice! Help! I am rolbed! I am 
ruined! I am dead! 1 am buried! O my money, my 4 
money! My guineas! My golden guineas! My thou- 
and guineas! My precious treaſure! My comfort! 

My ſupport! My life! My all is gone, plundered, 
robbed, carried off, ſtrong- box and all ! O that I had 
never been born! O that the earth would open, and 
_ fallow me up alive! [Throws himſelf down on 
the floor. Lies ſome time, as ſtupified with the fall. 

| Then gathers himſelf up.] Oh! ob! cb! Who i 
has done this? I ho has robbed me? Mo has got 
my money? Where is the thief ? the murderer, the 
traitor ? Where ſhall I go to find him? M pere ſhall 
I fearch? Where ſhall I not ſearch ? Is he gone this | 
way? [Running to the right.] Is he gone that 
way? [Running the contrary way.] Stop 7h1e, 
flop thief, ſtop thief. Here is nobody. Are they 
all gone © out of the houſe ?.-F hey have robbed me, 
. 


—z 


ww 


— 
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and are all. gone off. My ſon, my daughter, my 


| ſervants, are all concerned; they have conſpired to- | 


{ gether to ruin me.—Heb [Liſtening] what do 
| you ſay? Is he caught, Villain ! | Catching him- 
| ſelf.] I have you. Alas, I have caught my/elf. 


am going out of my /enſes; and that is not to 
I will go to a mag:iftrate. 1 
Mill have every bach examined that ever was in my 

houſe. Iwill have half the town impriſoned, tried, 
LE. and hanged , and if I cannot, with all 888 reco · 


be wondered at.— 


ver my money, 1 will Song myſelf. 


| Returns with Juſtice Noſewell. 


f juſt Noſewell. Let me alone. 1 know wiki 3 
Ba 'Thave to do, I'll warrant you. This is not the 
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firſt piece of roguery have found cut. If I had 
but a purſe of ten guineas for every fellow | have 


been the Hanging of, there are not many of his 
Majeſty's Puftices of the peace, would carry their 
Qs. 


| heads higher, There were, you ſay, in your 


25 ſtrong- box? 


Scr. A thouſand guineas well told. 
Noſe. A thouſand guineas! A large ſum! 


Scr. A thouſand guineas of gol. Hoo, boo, 


' boo! [Weeps.] 


Noſe. Have you any ſuſpicion of any pa rlicular 


| perſon? 
Scr. Yes, ſuſpect every body. 


can 


Nole. Your belt way, Sir, will be, to keep very 
| quiet, and not to 0 ſec m1 to {uſpet? any one, till you 


Lan. 
_ Wonp. 


Werrixc. | 


QuzesrT. 


L AM; 


Arr. 


WisD- 


Dixzc. 


Ane. 


| | | Jars. 


ArrFEcT. 
.. WisD. _ 


Suu. 


Fee preſently. 
e boiling water, Scrape him, and hang him up. 
8 . 
1 By Do hang him, drown him, burn him, 1 him 
5 alive. . 
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can in /ay bold of ſome proof, or preſumption at leaſt, 


Then you may proceed to the r:igour of the law, 
[While they are talking without the door of 
Scrapely's houſe, James, the cook, comes out, 


and ſpeaks with his face from them, — di- 
rections with the ſcullion boy. ] 


James. You underſtand me, Jack. I ſhall be 
Kill him directly. Put him in 


Scr. What, the rogue who has robbed me? 


James. I mean a ods, Sir, that is come from 


: Mr. N your honour” 8 worſhip! 8 e in 
LL the country. 


Scr. Pig me no pigs, Sir. 1 have other hin : 


do think of than pigs.—You may be the rogue for 
what 1 know of. A cock may carry off a  ftrong- | 
Dor as ſoon as another man. Examine him, pray, 
D good Mr. Juſtice Noſewell. 


Noſe. Don't frighten yourſelf, friend. 1a 


5 not a man who loves to blaze things abroad. 


James. Sir, your honour, I aſk your honour's 


paardon; I am a little hard of bearing, your ho- 
nour. Often hot, and often cold, your honour. 
| Your honour's worſhip ſups this evening with _ 
my maſter's honour's worſhip, I ſuppoſe, =_-} 
your honour's worſhip would, mayhap, like to 


have a little . of ſomething toffed up to your | 
| ; | | honour' * 
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Konour's worſhip's liking, mayhap. If your Frarr. 

honour's worſhip pleaſes to let me know what 

your honour's worſhip fancies, I will do my beſt 

to pleaſe your honour's worſhip. Je? 

Noſew. No, no, my buſineſs with you is quite Arrcrt. 

anther matter. Friend, it will be your wiſdom, 10. 
not to conceal any thing from your — le : 

vill be the better for you. 5 
James. Sir, your honour, 1  offure your bo Farr. 
nour's worſhip, I will do my very 50% to pleeſe = 

your honour's worſhip, upon my honour. If there 


be a better way than another, I will w/e it, as far 

2s I have minterials and ingratitudes. I wiſh my Devine. oo .M 
maſter's honour's worſhip, would go to the ex- „ 1 
pence of a few morrels and 77 Hes, A © 
rigbt Eaſt- India catchup. 7 here's your high Aa- Frarr. . 4 fl 
dour, your honour. And our niggardly fteward,  Accus. 
bung him, downright ſpoils my maſter's honour's s 
worſhip. J could engage to ſend up as pretty a PEArr | | 

| ele collation, as your honour's worſhip could  _ ll 
| wiſh to 7 t down to, if that norrow-hearted ſoul, Accus. 1 
5 Rackum, our ſterward, did not clip r my wings with „ 1 

5 the ſeiſſars of his niggare Mineſt. 5 | | j 


Scr. Hold your tongue, you ſcoundrel. Ve AxcGEr, 
don't want to hear your nonſenſe about eging. 
Hold Four tongue, and aufe vir to the queſtions, „%%% Oo» Wil 
- which Juſtice Noſewell is going to put to vou — 

about the money 1 have lf s and which 1 oppo 
4: M have taken. Fo. 
= 2 TY 1 
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need cf ſeolding.. 
him the cath. Here, Mr. Longlcroll, adminiſter 
the cath to this man. Not the common oath. No 
body minds kiſling the 
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James. I take your honour's worſhip's money, 


Sir! Mercy defend me from 1 of ſuch a 


thing! I did not fo much as ircw, that your | 
s worlhip had loſt any money. 
Scr. Yes, you rogue, I have loft money, and Fl 


have you and 47¹ enty others bang d, if I don't 
recover it. N eo 


James. Mcrcy defend me, your honour. Ty 


ſhould your honour's worſhip ſuſpect me of ſuch 


a thing? Did your honour's worſhip ever know 


me rob your honour” 8 worſhip of a 9 5 . by 85 
a fartbins's worth ? 


Noſcw. Held, Mr. Se There is na 


My clerk ſhall adminiſter to 


Loo ug. a- days. Give 
him the < great oath, [Clerk comes forward.) 
Clerk. FE. U down on your knees before kit 5 


worſl.ip, and ſey a ofter me. | James Kneels before 


the Jultice, in great trepidation.] M the d—1, 
„  - FS 1 


' May t he d—/. 

Clerk. The great d- om 

James. The gre—e—e— at d-. 
Clerk. The great d—1 of d—ls. 
James. The gre— 2—e—at 4—1 of d—ls. 

Clerk. With his great iron clas. 


James. With his gre—e—e—at iron Ab 
Mer de fend me, your nob! c honour $ worſhip, I 
am 
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am frizhtened out of my wits ! I can't lay any more 
of this dreadful oath. I expect the d I to cine 
up through the ground before my very ue iu a 

minute. I'll tell your honour's worſhip all the 
lle truth without the ch, if your honour's 


worſhip will but give me a belle Line to fetch. 


breath. e 5 PO 
Noſew. Riſe thei. 1 Dom t Friub. 
pypourlelf; but fronkly confeſs the feu faci bf ke an 
honeſt chrijlian. [To Scrapcis. ] 3 &neww Ne would 


not trifle with the great 0a. h. We [hall have a 


| 8 full confeſſion pr e/ent!y. 
James. Why then— 


why then- I conicls 


Ar FECT: 


1 95 SELF-DEE-: 
the foul fact frankly, and like an boneft chriſtiun, 7 


that I d not know who has taken my maiter's 


worſhip's money, no mere than the child that was 


unborn forty years 270, as I am a Sinner to be Jar ved | 


for ever and ever and amen. 


Noſcw. 0 that won't do, James 8. You muſt. ArtecT. 


WIS Dou. 


Lneel down ogets, and take all the whole great 


oath. And it you won't give up the truth, my 


clerł ſhall Write © your illi to priſen, | Jarres. 


James. 0 mercy defend me! O your nelle 
Rarcur's <oorflin, . mercy on a peer barn! 


crininal, tliat iu as Ne; t of the / he is 41h. 
Cited GT, as your. honour”s worſhip, Or vour 


honou:” s wor{tin's Gerk, there where he franc, 
Wieverdojucb a thing again, your worſhip thall 


45 an nit Ice A lines ever. For I am / 45 never 
— f of F 
eee my nuutier's honours we erſhij S . i. 
| L, 2 | BAY * 
* 
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any man's money, in all my born days, in an unfair 


or wnconſcionable way, lavirg your honout's wore 
| ſhip's preſence, and we malter's honour's wor- 
ſnup's preſence, and. 


: Eater Smoothly leading in Mariana, Oey 8 


daughter. 


804d. Behold, Sir, your on and deughter 


profit taemielves. to beg . Pens fevour, 5 
85 ing. ! 


Scr. My ſon (if) you be my ſon 5 and my daughter 


may heng themſcives. I hat is all the bleſſing 

I have to Beet on em, or myſelf. O my dear 
Eereng- lor! Q my left guineas O poor, ruined, 
: e old man! Hoo, heo, boo! [Weeps.] 


Smooth. Sir, if you pleaſe to look upon our 


union with a fapcuralle cye, no uneafineſs about _ 
your ſtreng bex need trouble your repoſe, ir ſhall 
„„ be forth-coming immediately. 
OO OPRPREGE 
8 With all that was ia i? The thouſand guincas? 
The whole thouſand? Shall jt be fertb. coming? 


If you make your werds goed, you ſhall eat my 


er. MH bat do you Jay 2 My _ boar 2 


15 daughter, 11 you plete, and my fon too. 


Skerr-brr. 


e De SIRE» EN 


Jer. 


; Lame | 
| mouch, which pes on the preſent, as on 


- with 


Lor 8 215 8 


James. I ld your honoui's worſhip, 1 knew ” 


nolbing of your bunopr's worſhip's money. 


Scr. Where is my precious, P. ecious treaſure, 


: my fe, my joy, my &{ 2: 


Mar. Sir, your unreaſenable anxiety about 


3 any 
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many former occafions, in your lamentations about 


what, to a man of your fortune, are !rifles, has 


been the caule of conſtant anxiety to yourſelf, and 
all your family, and has forced me upon what I am 


_ aſhamed of. This worthy gentleman has long had a 
regard for me, much above my deſerving. He has 


V ur exceſſive penuries denied me the decencies of 


dreſs ſuitable to your d:ughter. | thought myſelf 


entitled to ſome part of what you can very <vell 
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Grar. 


Es TFA. 
always declared, that he deſired xo fortune with me. 
B Au. 


with 
SU BZM1s 2. 


Axor. 


: ſpare. I took the liberty of kaving your ſtrong- 


box ſeized, that 1 miglit Bade < e to furniſh = 
myſelf ſuitably to the daughter of a man cf for- © 


tune, and the bride of a man of fertune, His 

genercus heart could not bear the theugit of my 
taking any thing from you, which you did not 
chooſe to give me. He therefore ih. upon my 


delivering you up the frrong-bex, if you require it. 5 


But I am in Spes, Sir, you will not only graut Intarar. 


me the triffing ſum contained in it, but allow me 
| a fortune ſuitable to Your eſtate, and LO the genlie- 


man's, Who is ſo kind a as io marry me witheut the 


” 7 profpeti of any. 


Scr. Where mult | bove ir? "Gas: + make P 
money? I/here is my frong bex? If this gentle- 
man has married you without a fortune, kt him 


Leep you without a fertune. Where is my Aretę- 
| bex? He cannot ſay, I ever gremiſed him a N.: 


. tune With you. Where is my fir eng box. * 


2 8 Barr 
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Enter Mr. Sagely. 


Sage. Mr. Scrapely, is gentleman, my ne- 
phe, has, in conſequence of a long mutual 


aAffedtion between him and your ann married 
her his day. He has a fortune ſufficient to main- 


: lain his lady and family, without any addition by 
marriage; and he deſires nothing with your daugh- 


Mr: 7 


5 Tus rar. 


ter. But as it is el known, you can offord to give 


her a fortune, | inſiſt upon it, though be is im- © ́õ 

different about the matter, that you gn this bond, 
whiclu is ready filled up, for twenty thouſend pound, 

| which is much Jeſs than you 3 to give with 1 | 

. your daughter to ſuch a ſon-in-law 

AzFECTED 
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Scr. Mr. Sagely! are you out of your wits? 


'T twenty thouſand pound! Where ſhould have | 
the zenth part of twenty thouſand pound ? 


Sage. Hark ye, Mr. Scrapely, [takes him 


aſide] I know enough of your tricks, your /mug- 
gling, your extortion, and the like (you know, I. 
know enough of them) to Zang you. If, there- 


fore, you don't directly fign this bond, I will go 


and lay the informations againſt you before the 


PF oper perſons; ſo that before Fou be a day older, 


Mes. 


. you may depend on being ſaſe in caſtody. 
VexaTION.,. 
: PEAR: 


Scr. [Aſide.] O d-] on him. He 42; me. 


I foe the nocſe under my left ear already. [To 


him.] Why, Mr. Sageſy, twenty thouſand pound is 


a great ſum, How ſhould [ raiſe twenty theu ard 


Pound? 


pound! ? I believe I i, wah the bel of Jos 1 
friends, raiſe. two ther nd; Bur 


Sage. Will you n and ſea! diretily; or Takes, | 


mall I go, and inferm directly? 1 aſk you - 
this once. [Going.] 5 Z 
Scr. Held; you are fo haſty. Let me 1 e the Peas. 


bond. [Afide, ] I wiſhT had you in a private piace, Mapxess, 


| 55 and a knife at your. throat ; Fd ſoon ſpoil your VEXaT. 
_ informing. [To him.] I will fgn and ſeal. But Cour. 


1 uro not where the money is to come from. 


James. Now, Sir, I hope you are ſatisfied SeLe-per. 


1 am entirely conſcious of meddling with your 
 honour's worſhip's moncy; that Iam a conſcion- 
able man, and not ſuch a rogue, as your honour's 
worſhip imakes a long pauſe] was | pleaſed | to 5 
15 take r me for. 


LXXX. 
Drs  SUASION. 


The wiſe: vice of Charidemus, an Athenian N 
exile at the court of Darius, when he was 
aſked his opinion of- the event of the warlike 
preparations making by Darius againſt Alex- 
ander. iT Curt. z III. 4 e 


JERHAPS your mzjeſly may not beær the Aror. 
#ruth from the mouth of a Grecian and an 
E£x7/75 and ir do not e leclare it now, I never will; 


2 4 perhaps 
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perhaps I may never have another opportanity. 


Your majeſty's :umerous army, drawn from va- 
rious nations, and which unpeoples the eaſt, may 


ſeem formidable to the neighbouring countries. The 


 _Conrewyr. 


gold, the purple, and the ſplendor of arms, which 
 firike the eyes of bebolders, make a ſpew, which 


= e, the imagination of all, who have not ſeen 


ALARM. 


: CLOSES. 


it. The Macedonian army, with which your 

; 23 7 s forces are going to contend, is, on the 

6; Contrary, grim, and Avid of aſpef?, and clad in 

iron. The irreſiſtible phalanx is a body of men, 

who, in the field of battle, fear no onſet, being 
practiſed to bold together, man to man, fhield to 

ſhield, and ſpear to ſpear, ſo that a brazen wall SW 

| Might as ſoos be broke through. In advancing, in re 

wheeling to right or left, in attacking, in every 
exerciſe of arms, they act as one man. They anſwer 1 

the ſighteſt fin from the commander, as if his ſoul 


. animated the hole army. Every ſoldier has a 


Con r Er. 


| knowledge of war ſufficient for a general. And 
Ibis diſcipline, by which the Macedonian army is 
| become fo formidable, was firſt eftabliſhed, and has 
been all along kept up, by a fixed contempt of 
what your majeſty's troops are ſo vain, I mean, of 
gold and filver. The bare earth ſerves them for 


beds. Whatever will ſatisfy nature, is their luxury. 


Their repoſe is always ſhorter than the night. 
Four majeſty may, therefore, judge, whether the 
T ones, Acarnanian, and Atolian cavalry, and 

„ 


0 
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the Macedonian phalanx, — an army, that has, i in 


| fpite of all oppoſition, over-run half the world,— ConTeuer. 
45 are to be repelled by a multitude (however nume- 


rous ) armed with ſings, and flakes hardened at 


the points by fre. To be upon equal terms with Ab vier. 


Alerander, your majeſty ought to have an army 
compoſed of the ſame ſort of troops. And they 
are no where to be Tad, but in the ſame countries, 
which produced thoſe conquerors of the world. It 


1s therefore my opinion, that, it your majeſty were 
to apply the gold and filver, which now ſo ſuper- 
 fluouſly adorns your men, to the purpoſe of hiring 


an army from Greece, to contend with Greeks, 


. might have ſome chance for ſucceſs; otherwiſe ALARM, 


| 1 ſee no reaſon to expect any thing elſe, than that 
your army ſhould be defeated, as all the others 


buave been, who have encountered. the irref ble 
| Macedonians. Os Dn 
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LXXXI. 
4 SE RMO N“. 


HE end of preaching is twofold; 10 
inſtruct mankind in the ſacred truths con- 


tained in ſcripture; and, To perſuade them to 


live agreeably to the las of the Chriſtian religion. 


It is therefore my preſent purpoſe, my brethren, 


to endeavour, with the Divine aſſiſtance, to pro- 
mote your ſpiritual and temporal happineſs, by 
deſiring your attention to what ſhall be ſpoken 


to you from the following paſſage of the Epiſtle 


of the Apoſtle Paul to Titus, the ſecond chapter, 


and . twelfth, and thirteenth verſes. - 


_ « The grace of Cod, which bringeth ſalvation, 
8 N appeared to all _w_ aching us, that | 
OR. * denying 


d I did not know where to find a /»g/z ſermon containing 
a ſuffcient variety of ſpecies of matter, for exer cife ing, generally, 
the talents of a preacher. The reader will perceive, that this 
diſcourſe is compoſed with a direct view to expreſſion or deli- 


very. And whoever has conſidered the rain of the popular 


addreſſes of the prophets and apo/tles, and of the Fathers, and 


beſt French preachers, to ſay nothing of the orations of Demeſt- * 
- Benes, Cicero, and the reſt, will not, I hope, be offended at | 


a ivacity of remonſtrance and deſcription, unuſual i in our 


Eaglia ſermons; Which are, orberavi/e, the beſt. 
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c denying ungedlineſs and worldly luſts, we 


e ſhould live /cberly, righteouſly, and godly, 
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in this preſent world, looking for the bleſſed 


6 zope, and glorious appearance of the great 


Cod, and our Saviour Feſus Chriſt.” 


We may repreſent to ourſelves the great Apa ie 


of the Gentiles ſpeabing as follows: for it is, I 


think, a he meant 5 follows : 


16.708 The favour of God, to which. we owe all, 
e that we enjoy, or hope for, particularly our 


e deliverance from Heathen igneranc? and imme- 
66 rality, and the proipe&t of future reſcue from 
ese the tyranny of Satan , and from death; this 

* Divine goodneſs is, in the Ch ri ian CR RY 
eloriouſly diſplayed before mankind; the new 


* 


e religion being eſtabliſhed upon the ungue- 


4 


> 


* vine Auiber, and of 1ts prepegators, who are 


the truth of his reſurrection from the dead ; 
Ke 


cc Pfibility of miſtake, and cannot be ſuſ «Hoa 


* of a deſign to deceive obere, having v Woridcy. 
© temptation to propagate, but much ty | CONCEAL, Cr 


* ”e the tact. 


5 


Acts xxvi 18. — $4, 6 CAR F4,; 


Slonable i a of miracles, prediction, and 
its own zn:tcrual character, and that of its di- 


 Copnace. 
8 ready to lay down their /ves in atteſtation of. 


of the reality of which they are ſure, bryond a 


«6. And. 


N —— — — . — — —ͤ— 
a * - — 
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And this heavenly religion giveth full ſas 
« zisfaFion to the anxious and inquiſitive mind 
e upon the molt intereſting ſubjefts, where the 
light of nature, and the ſagacity of philoſophers 
had left men in great uncertainty, as, Wherein _ 
c the chief good of man conſiſteth: Who is the only | 
Object of worſhip, and how he is to be accept- 
© ably worſhipped : Of the other orders of beings, 
inferior to the one indiviſible and unoriginated = 
_ «« Supreme, but ſuperior to us; and how we are 
concerned with them: How evil, and, parti- 
« cularly death, came into God's world: Of the 
“ future redreſs of the diſorderly ſtate, in which 
« this world is at preſent : The will of God, or 
duty of man, fixed by laws authoritatively pro- 
ry gated: What will be the effef of repentance 
and reformation: How, and when, the 8 
and the wicked are to receive their reſpective 
e xretributions of reward and puniſhment : The 
* paſſibiliiy of riſing fram the dead, demonſtrated 
1 by actual reſurretions, eſpecially that of Chriſt 
e himſelf : That the whole buman ſpecies 1 is to be 
* raiſed from the dead, in bodies, and that the 
5 aer ee en of Ehyſian fields, and of Tartarus, 
as well as of tranſmigration of ſome ſouls ints 
© other bodies, without end, and of the re-union of 
<* others to the Deity, are fables and fictions; and 
that all mankind are to be judged at one time, 
* * and that this 1 is to be done by Chriſt: That the 
het retribution 
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« retribution for the virtuous is glory, honour, 
« and immortality; and of obdurate wickedneſs, 
« final deſtruction from the preſence of God, 
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Land the glory of his Power; both — . 


* ;rrever/ible. 


And the new religion inculcates, | in the moſt 


> powerful manner, the neceſſity of forſaking the 


«© zmpious ſuperſtitions, and vicious abominations, 
*r allowed, or not reformed, by the heathen religions, 
as the worſhip of deified men, and of innumerable 
« imaginary gods and goddeſſes, celeſtial, terreſtrial, 


AveRrsSI0N. 


and infernal, with rites abſurd, obſcene, and 


I cruel; the promiſcuous, exceſſive, and unnatural 


cc indulgence of fleſbiy uſt ; the arbitrary violation 
« of the matrimonial union by cauſeleſs ſepara- 


2 and the like. And this bleſſed religion doth 


« alſo prohibir, in general, the indulgence of 


tion; the horrid practices of expoſing children; 


 & of ſelf murder; or inflicting arbitrary revenge. 
Tzacurinc, 


i every wicked diſpoſition (for its authority 


« reacheth to the heart) and every wicked prac- 


e tice; all malice, hatred, envy, injuſtice, ſelfiſhneſs, 


pride covetouſneſs, intemperance, laſciviouſneſs, 
anger, revenge, backbiting, Hing, craft, unchari- 
table zeal, impiety, prophane ſcwegring, blaſphemy, 
_ obſcenity, idleneſs, ſedition, rebellion, and neglect of 


public and private religion. The Chriſtian law 
© forbiddeth all anwarranmble purſuit of the 


* three great objects of the deſires of wicked and 


” * worldly 


—- —- 
— 


— 
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„ worldly men, viz. riches, power, and pleaſure , 


and it requireth the faithful and wnreſerved 
& performance of our whole threefold duty. 
< Firſt, That which reſpecteth curſelves, The 


"Jas regulation of every paſhon, appetite, and in- 
e (ination of our nature; and a proper attention 
© to, and careful cultivation of, ali our powers, 
« Jogily, and mental, fo that the wife ends of the 
— beneficent Giver of them may beſt be an- 
« e fawered, and the leaſt diſappcinted: therefore no 
one can juſtly pretend to be a fincere proſelyte 
to the new religion, who does not ſtudy to be 
<* bumble, meek, forgiving, pure in heart,  fancere, 
6 diligent in improving his knowledge and virtue, 
40 ccurageous in the cauſe f truth, temperate, fru- 

; "66 gal indubriags, decens, cautious, fearful of offend- = 
ing, penitent tor his weakneſſes, Heavenhy- minded. 
L and richly furniſhed with every grace and virtue, 

« flouriſhing, and growing, and riſing to bigher and 8 
F higher degrees of perſection continually, 


9 The ſecond head of duty required by 1 | 


e < new religion, is, That which reſpecteth our 
| 0 felloto- creatures, viz. The conſcientious ob- 
( ſervance of juſtice, negative and pcſilive, as to 


< the intereſts of the body, the ſcul, the reputation, 


and the worldly eſtate of our neighbour; and 
cover and above mere juſtice, a genercus diſpoſi- 
© tion to new kindneſs on cvcry proper occaſion, 
© and in every prudent manner, to 44 within 


«6 our r reach x 3 and the Aucba rge of every relative 
duty 
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duty according to our reſpective ſituations of 
% governors, ſubjefs, countrymen, parents, children, 


« huſbands, wives, maſters, ſervants, and the reſt, 
The third head of duty required by the 
„new religion, is, That which reſpecteth our 


Creator, viz. 7. binking, and ſpeaking, and acling 


in the conſtant fear, and ſenſe of the univerſal 
e preſence of Almigliy Geo, with love and grati- 


I 


VenreraA- 
TION. 


„nde to Him for all his goodreſs to us, eſpecially 


. « for his laſt and beſt gift, the Chriſtian religion; 

8 toorſoipping Him in ſpirit and truth, both pu- 
MG: cy and privately ; obedience to all his /aws ; 
e e 2, 1ance, Up on due xc 12ation, of the bleſſed 
religion ot his Son, and adherence to it in pite 


4 of the terrors of perſecution, with an unreſerved 


« ſubmiſſo ou to its heavenly precepts*, ſincerely 


Lo repenting of, and thoroughly reforming all our 


« faults; with gratitude to our illuſtrious Deli- 
« yerer 815 Satan, f in, and death, and obſervance 
of his inſtitution for commemorating his ſuffer- 


sings and death. 


7.06 And this heavenly religion reacheth us to 7 
, expe the future glorious appearance of its 
divine Author, to reſtore this ruined world, to 
5 Put an end to the e of Satan” to aboliſh 


« death, 


: The polpcts, and a that dy St. Matchew, in 


the 5th, th, and 7th chapters of which we have the peculiar 


: laws of chrifianity fummed up, probably x were not, at this 


Rev. xx. 


7 « 
N 
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tt death, and to judge the whole human race, both 


„ thoſe who ſhall then be alive, and alſo all 
„ who have lived in all parts of the earth, from 
the creation of man; who ſhall univerſally be 
< reſtored to life, by the ſame power which firſt 


gave them life; and to reward them according 


4 to their reſpeclive characters, to fix the penitent 
and virtuous, in a ſtate of ſafety and everlaſting 
Fappineſs, and condemn. the obdurate to utter 
0 deftruftion. oP 


This is, in part, the is and weighty PE 4 


ihe paſſage of Scripture, from which I have 
| choſen to ſpeak to you at this time. And what 


zs there, my Chriſtian brethren, of conſequence . 


Excirix G. 


us, with regard either to our peace of mind here, 
or our happineſs hereafter, that is not virtually 
comprehended in this ort paſſage of three verſes? 
What various matter for conſideration is here ſug- 
geſted? To think of the ſtale we are at preſent in, 
and of the taſt preſcribed us, of which you have 
heard only the principal heads, which taſk if we 
do not labour to perform, with the fidelity which 
becomes thoſe, who know, that the all-piercing eye 
is upon them, it were better we had never been 
Born to think of this, is it not enough to make 
us tremble at ourſelves ?—To confider the pre- 
pbpelt we have, and the bope ſet before us, it we 
endeavour, with /incere diligence, to act worthily 
our part is it not enough to overwhelm us With 


rapture? If we are not ſocks 2nd ones, if we have 


LESSONS: 
in us either bope or fear, deſire of our own happr- 
neſs, or horror at the thought of miſery and ruin; 


here 1s what ought to N us to the higheſt 
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pisch. There is not one here preſent, whote con- a; AAM. 


dition may not hereafter be / Hul or calamitous, 
beyond imagination. And which ef the two it 


Hull be, depends upon every individual e. 
Then ſurely no man, who fins tr a nem nt, 


can imagine, that the period of our preſent ex- 
iſtence, however tranſent, is to be trifled with. 
No one, who has ever heard of a future appcar- 
: ance of a general Judge, as in the text, can think 


it a matter of indifference what life he leads. Hear | 
the voice of inſpiration on this important point; 
he not deceived. Cod is not to be. mocked. Fo 
os Whatſoever a man /oweth, that he ſha 11 allo | 
© reap". God ſhall render to every man ac- 
l cording to Lis werbe; to them, who by pa- 
« tient continuance in well-deing, ſeek for glory, 
6 honour, immortality, and everlaſiing life; but to 
them who are contentious, and obey not the 
e truth, but obey unrighteouſncſs ; indignation and 
coral h, tribulation and d upon every cu 
that worketh wicłedneſs, of the Jem firſt, and 
© alſo of the Gentile; for there is 10 reſpe of 
0 perſons with God Co What can be more 


awful than this warning! It is not for dein pu- 


rade, like the triumphant entry of a e . 
„ . , ee 


1 Gal. vi. 7. k Rom. ii. 6, 


. ProTEST.- 


Al AR. 


Rzuox. 


% Nom. . , 2, 3 Ia. i 0 Gen: wü 20 
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that the ſon of nan is to come with the found of 
the frumpet, attended with bs of angel, and 


armed in flaming fire. xs one of us is intereſted 
in the ſolemn buſineſs of that dreadſul day. It is 


therefoce, my Chri iſtian brethren, in the fincerity 

of my heart, and the ageny of my ſoul, tlic! 
ſtand forth to warn you, in the name of the great 
and terrible One, who fitteth upon the throne of 


| heaven, whoſe creatures we are, and to whom we 
mult anſwer. and to declare to you without flat- 


tery, without reſerve, that there is wo ſofety, no 


chance of eſcape for you, but by a conſtant and 
failhſul attention to the performance of every ene 
of the duties I have mentioned to you, and a 
Fed averſion againſt every one of the vices I have 
pointed out, and all others. You have the <cord. 
of Cad for it. And his word fbull tand, hu cdi. 
| do all his pleaſure ; and the Judo of the earth 


£771] do what 1s rig bt. Would vou have the 


| 1 fay ſmocth. things? Would you have i im 


belt ay y the truth ef Ged ? Shall be, like a tauhlcts 


#1 2g *, leave his fc unc aried a fro tO cue 


22 of .ankins 2? Would you have big heap on... 
his own ſoul the demnaticn of a whole Pte ple ? 


Zo, not tor the riches ef hs wide tcrld. ny the. 


help of God, Lill be foithfal to n. truit. F 


eng, 


coil ict before you lie abu deaih, the þ 
i , Do and 


5 . 4 
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and the curſe d. It ſhall appear, in that day, when Wars. 


you and I ſhall ſtand before the general judg- 
ment ſeat, that I have done the duty of my office, 


and if you en not, thoſe above, who now look. 


on, though to us inviſible, ſhall witaeſs againſt 
you, chat you have nurdered your own ſouls. 


I would not have you imagine, that it is ſo 


e2/y a matter to ſecure your own /a/vatiin, as to 


render care on your part, and appreverſion on 18 
ituneceſſaty. He, who beft knew, has declared, 
that he way to happineſs is trait, and the gate 


Al aN M. 


narreto; that the way to deſtrucſion is broad, and 


the gate wide; and that the number of thoſe who 
ſhall reach happineſs will be ſinull, compared with 
that of thoſe who ſhall go to deſtruction. Can 


1 then addreſs you with indiffer ence, when I know | 


that you are in danger? But why ſhould I lay 
you ?-T am 2 elf in danger. Every individual, 


'F RAR, 


who ihall come to Calvation, will be one eſccped 


from extenfive ruin and terech. 
Yet I would not have you think, my Chrifian 


brethren, that the charge of your ſouls is a bur- 
den too griægcua to be herne; or your duty a taſk. 
impoſſible to be performed. Tho' it is true, that 
the reccard offered, and the Pu niſbment threatened, 

by the Chriſtian religion, are motives ſulſicient, if 
we think aright, to excite in us deſires and feers | 


to carry us through any abſtinence from Plealure, 


A a2 | | QF: - 


” : 


1 Deut. xi. 26. Mat, vi. 13. Luke xiii. 24. 


Co u fokr. 
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or any ſuffering of puniſhment ; ; though this is 
true, yet ſo little does our kind and wereiful Lord 
deſerve the character of a hard taſk-moſter, that all 


he requires of us—of us, who erjoy theſe happy 
times, untroubled with the terrors of perſecution 
—all he requires of us, is — To be happy here, 


and hereafter. Even in tlie life ti.at now is, I 
appeal to the feelings of every man of common 
_ decency in this aſſembly (for I hold not the a- 
bandoned profiigate a juuge of whit virtue is, or 
what its efe#) I appeal to every heart, that is not 
hardened beyond feeling, whether virtue is not, 
even in this world, its own reward? And I af 
thy conſcience, O ſinner, whether vice be not its 
own termentor ? Canſt thou ſay, the i Imaginary 
” pleaſure, the profit, and the honour, which vice 
. beſtowe, are ſufficient to arm thee againſt the 
pang of guilt ? Does not its envenomed ſting often 


pierce thee through t! at weak, though threefold 


_ armour of defence, to the very ſeu! ? What, then, 
doſt thou gain by thy fatal attachment, if thou art 
not by it ſecured from ſuffering ? Thou haſt but 


one objection, and that, God knows 5, 4 wretched 


one, againſt a life of ſtrict virtue that it may 


chance to deprive thee of ſome tancied pleaſures, 


and ſubject thee to certain imaginary e/terities. 
Now, if thy favourite vices were capable of af, 
fording thee, at preſent, a pleaſure untainted, un- 


poiſoned, and of Hat thee againſt all pain ; and 
thou 


1 1 Tim. vi. 6. 
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thou knewe that virtue is, in the preſent ſtate, 
pure miſery, thou mighteſt pretend, thy ſcheme of 
life had the whole advantage againlt a courſe of 
virtue, as far as this world goes; and for the next, 
thou might'ſt, if thou wert deſperate enough, ſet 
it at defiance. But thou dareſt not pretend, that Cats 
vice will yield thee, even in this life, the copious. 
| harveſt of ſubſtantial happineſs which virtue gives. 
Which of thy lawleſs pleaſures affords, on re- | 
flection, an untroubled enjoyment ? Does the ſmile 
of the great, bought with perjury, light up in thy 
Au the tunſhine of undiſturbed tranquillity? Does 
the glittering traſh, by unjuſt means wreſted from 
the reluclant hand of induſtry, ſatisfy the ver- 
craving zhirſt of gold? Does lawleſs laſt indulged, 
does virgin innocence betrayed, do broken marriage- 
vows yield, on reflection, a continual feaſt to thy 
mind? In what condition is thy breaſt from the mo- Ho RROR, 
ment of conceiving wickedneſs, to that of its nr. 
cution! Does the dark conſpirator enjoy himſelf in 
guiet? Can happineſs dwell with anxiety, lumult, 
and Horror? Will tweet peace take up her habita- | 
tion with diſcordant deſires, with warring paſſions, 
with fear of difcovery, with apprehenſion of pub- 
lic heme and exemplary puniſhment ? Is the re- 
flection on revenge, gratified by the ſhedding of 
blood, a ſubject of calm enjoyment ? Why, then, is Tazeina- 
the murderer afraid to be alone? What is ſit that 1% 
breaks his flumbers, whillt all zature is at reſt? 
Why does he ftart at every nciſe? What does he 


423 fee? 
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ho! With what does his ſcared imo ginalion fil the 
void? Does not the horror of his conſcicuce even 


raiſe the murdered out cf the earth again? 
Whence came the frig' tful imaginations of 
 charnel heuſes opening, an nd £7 AUS calling fort! 
their deed? What is it, but gal, that e 


the bloody apparition of the mangled | innocent, 


dumb and grayed betore the e es of the aſſaſſin? 


We know that the dead (excepting a few raiſed 


. by miracle) are to ſeep till the reſurrectien. Yet 
the murderer does not find himſelf /afe, even when 


tne hapleſs victim of his cruelty is daſt. The. 


pang of remorſe prov es ſo inteleralle, that a Vio- - 


DESPAIR, 


lent death is relief. He flies from his internal 
termenter to the mere friendly Baller or dagger. 


* o deli der himfclf from kis preſent ceaſeleſs gNaW- 


Tuan 


Dox TEMP. 


ings, he is content to loſs this bleſſed light : he 
throws himfelf headlong into eternity, and, com- 
_ intting the crime, which cuts itſelf off fr: om re- 
8 ſeals his own damnatiou. Such are the 


fruits of atrocious wvicked:e; Donot, therefore, 


O preſumptuous ſinner ! I c#«7g2 thee on thy g, 


do not pretend, that the ways of vice are ways 
of plcaſanineſs, or that her paths are geccet. Fhe 
_ _ of mank; nd thy own A . se will give 
the ine. 
Dil tou but conſider, Wha at 3 thou makkeſe 
in tlLe eye of the diſcerning among thy wp ſpecies, 
thou wouldit think of allering thy cendud?, Thy 
. | „ c 5 
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wiſdom 15 caſily underſtood to be at beſt but low _ 
cunning. Thy honcurs are but the applaule of Sarcacot 
fools, dazzled by thy riches, or of nav e, who 
flatter thee for what they hope to gull thee of. 

Thy arts over-reach only the weak, or the un- 
guarded. The eye of experience pierces the cob- 
Web veil of hypocriſy , not to mention a more Pe- Awr, 
netrating cye, which thou art ſure thou canſt not 
deceive. But go on, if thou <ilt. Take the ad- Sakcas2t. 
vantage, while thou canſt, of thy honeſt neighbour, 
who / pects not thy ⁊ccrilleſſneſc. It will not be 
long, that thou wilt have it in thy Power to over- 
reach any ene. Craft is but for a day. O fool! 
hem art thou deceiving ? Even thy wretched IS. 
And of what art thou eating thyſelf 2 Of thy 
reputation, thy prefperity, and thy peace; to ſay | 
nothing of thy milerable ſcul; which thou art 
 configning to the Enemy of man, for what thou 
| hadit Letter a thouſand times be 2 without, if the 
future eee were zething. Remember 1 
have told thee, what 1 1 0 by laco!sſs 
means, WI hether thou haſt been uſed to dignity it 
by the name of profit, pleaſure, or honour; and the 
_ evickedneſs theu drinkeſt in with greedineſs, will 
cicker poiſon thy life, or elſe muſt be diſgorged, 
witi the horrible pangs of remorſe. WI here then 


wiil bet thy gains? ? I lay therefore, were there 70 Tgacuix d- 


| ſte e Crdained for us beyond the Pre Pre, the 2 2/0/07 | 
01 4 man would direct lis choice to virtue TO 
be conſeious ef that cloudleſs | Jercnity within, 


| „ . which 


NEVER. 
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which proceeds from paſſions ſubdued under the 
fuperior authority of reaſon ; to feaſt upon that 
#1:interrupted joy, which this vain world can neither 


gde, nor take away; to bleſs, and be Bleſſed, to 
_ we, and be lowed, to be cyes to the blind, and feet 


to the lame, to be a guardian angel to his fellow- 
creatures; to ſerve Hiew, whoſe ſervice is the giery 
ef thoſe, who fit enthroned in heaven *; to have 


reither hngt, nor wiſh, which would not do 
him hover, if publiſhed before the univerſe— 
_ what ſenſe of dignity, what /eif- -enjoyment mult not 

this conſcronſuefs yield ?—1I tell thee, thoughtleſs 
 litertine ! there is more joy in repenting of, and 
fiying from vice, nay, in ſuffering for virtue, than 
_ ever thou wilt taſte in the c/oying draught of ſwiniſh 


impurity”. What, then, muſt be the und; tur bed 


Fruition of that which makes the happineſs of 
„ ſupericr nature? 
ALarM. 


Bur is life is net all. . is, ; 
Full ſurely another ſtate abiding. us. The ſoul of 


man feels itſelf formed for ſomething greater, than 
all that is here Veloce; and it cannot think what is 
5 nobleſt in its nature to be given in van. The power 
of lifting its thought to its Creator; the uncon- 
querable dread of an account hereufter to be given; 

the Hhirſt for immortality (to ſay nothing of that 


fareft proof given by the meſſenger of Heaven, 
who "__ us, in himſelf, man actually raiſed 
5 from 


ob zi. 18. x Rev. iu. 7 2 Fer. ii. 22. 
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from the grave to immortality®) all theſe confirm ; 


that there is a /ife to come. And tf there 15 — 
what is thy proſpect, O remorſeleſs obdurate ? 
The preſent ſtate would teach thee if thou 


evouldjt be taugbt, what will be prevalent in the 


future. The world is now under the moral go- 


vernment of the One Supreme. The life to come 


will be under the ſame direction, The preſent. 


ſtare of things, for the moſt part, brings on vice, 


the preſent puniſhments of fear, remorſe, with 


_ worldly ſhame, and often bitter poverty, and 
death, from a conſtitution ſhattered by vice, or 
from the iron hand of juſtice. The natural 
courſe of this world rewards the virtuous with | 
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Tea Cl. 


Appr. 


Jor. 


Peace of mind, with approbation from every worthy 
_ charafter, and, generally, with Jength of days, 


1 proſperity and afiuence*, What does this con- 


clude? Is it not from hence evident, that when 


the temporary irregularity of the preſent ſtate, 


Are. 


which hinders equal retribution from being ani- 
| verſal, when the influence of the Enemy is at an 
end, under which this world zow groans *, and, 


when at the appointed time, order ſhall ſpring out 


of confuſion ; then, what now appears in par? 


will prevail univerſally; then virtue will riſe Ju- ; 


perior, and evil be, for ever, Junk to its s proper 


” Per. 


To 
1 Cor. . 0. *Prov. m. 6. Mat. M. 39. 


© Rom. viii. 20-24. 
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SHAME, 


Sorru. 
Rack. 


REMO. 
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E88. 
To a generous mind there 15 little need of terror. 
Such are better won to gecducs by the view of its 


0307 apparent excellence, which wants only to be 
Zeld ferth to be perceived; is no ſooner perceived 
than admired. But, alas, I ſadly fear the gene- 
rous-miuacd are but few, For, if otherwiſe, how 
could the number of the wicked be what it is, 
Every bardened finner is one lojt to all that is 

truly great or worthy in the rational nature. And 
are there any in this aſſembly, is there one, fallen 
to io low an ebb of ſentiment, ſo ſtupified beyond 
all feeling, as to go on to »ftenc,, without remorſe, 
againit the goodneſs of his heavenly Father? Think, 

u retched mortal, that thou art 1 the very 
Pet er which ſupports thee in thy tune againſt 
5 8 The gentle mercy of the Almighty, like 


ne fructifyi ing moiſture of the ſpring, droppetb 


« on thee from on high; and. OE of r producing 


fruit of repen/aiice in ther, is, by t y impiety, 


8 43 back in the face of Heaven. * hat could 
thy beſt friend on earth, what cold pitying n- 
gels, what could the-. ber of ali good do for thee, 
that has 101 been done? Thy c:.ator hath given 

thee reaſon to diſtinguiſb between geed and ev; 
to know what is thy /ife, and what will feal thy = 
ruin. He nath placed ecz/c7ece in thy breatt, to 
corn tnee in the moment of thy gilt. He hatl 
ſent down to thee, Him, whom le had deareſt in 
all Heaven, to give taco vet gu ler lullrudticn in 


the 


"" TESYONSE 
the way to bliſs. And the Sc condeſcended to 
come with the {ame 5o:/lingneſs as the Father ſent 
him, though with the certain knowledge that, 


like a patriot riſing in defence of his country, his 
coming mult caſt him his life. The richeſt blood. 
that ever flowed, has been ſhed for thy worthleſſ- 
neſs, and for ſuch as thou art. Sbame and ter- 
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Mov. 


PiTY. 


REyRoacCH. 


: ture have been deſpiſed for the ſake of bringing 


ther to good. And wilt thou grudge to farego 


alittle ſordid Pleaſure to ſhew thyſelf grateful tor 


all this ga9dneſs ? Go with me then, to Gelgotha, 


r 


and inſult thy ſufferins Saviour in his agonies. 


Bchold _ a „ght, which the Sun would not 
lock upon“. View wich dry eyes what made 
angelt weep. Harden thy heart at an object 


which rent the 8 „ and brought the dead out 
of their graves, His arms ſtretched on the 


cuiſed * tree, invite thee to 4/5. Tho: ich now 
Fieelle and languid, they will quickly raiſe a world 


from the grave, and lay the angel of death full 
Arris. 


loro. I am not deſcribing a fancied ſcene. The 


Lit neſſes of the death and reſurrection of Jeſus have 


Aw. 


fealed the truth of what they ſaw with their ed. 


But cawit thou find a bear? to cruciſy him fr, 


by perſeting in the crimes, which brought on him 


this cruel death? It thou halt been 0 wicked, 
betDink thee of tay o. JUnacy. It thou doſt, even 
noch, 


RRMON. 


Wax. 
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| Wart. 
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Par. 
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 Avzn$. 


Cour. 


ſpeaks nothing but peace. 
 terrors. 
| broken-hearted monruer. | 
been as ſcarlet, they ſhall be white as the — „ 

which never received the fincture 


cloud *. 
 brance®, 
great ws and will een! parden'. 
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noc, repent, he has prayed for thee, « Rakes for. 
give them; for they know not what they do . 
— Behold how deadly pale his ſacred counte- 
nance! Cruel are the agonies which rend his ten- 
der frame. His firength fails; his heart breaks, 
the ſtrong pangs of death are on him. Now he 

utters his laſt ſolemn words —* It is finiſhed OW: 
What is finiſhed ? The ſuffering part, to which his 


| dear love for mankind expoſed him. The reſt 

is victory and triumph ; and the Rein of a 

Dorld will reward his glorious toil. But what 
halvatien? Not of the obdurate, with all their 


vices about them; but of the heart- bleeding peni- 


tent, whoſe ſtreaming forrows have waſhed away | 
his impurity, and who has bid a laſt farewell to 
vice, and to every temptation which leads to it. 


To ſuch, the bleſſed geſpel which 1 preach, 
For them it has no 
Be of good cheer, then, my diſconſolate, 
Though thy /fns have 


' They ſhall 
be 3lotied out, as if they were covered with a 
They ſhall no more come into remem- 
: For our God is long-ſuffering, and of 


oa 


A 
bid. Ir. 7. 


Ft 


l 
Did. bev. 17. 


| 5 Luke xxili. Iho 
m Iſa. xliv. 22. 8 
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0 52 then, my unthinking fellow- creatures, Brepecn. 


| ſuffer the word of exhortation*. Every encourage- 


ment, every invitation, is on the ſide of virtue. It 


has the promiſes of this life, and of that which is 


to come . Let me beicech you by the ſuperior 
| love of your Mater; by the ſtreaming bie of 
the Saviour, and by the worth of your immertal 
fouls; to caſt off your ruinous vices, and to return 
to Him, who is ready to receive the returning in- 


ner, and never caſts him out, who comes to Him. 


Liſten! Oh liſten to Him, who ſpeaketh from 
Heaven. It is not the voice of an enemy. ä 
your heavenly Father, who calls you. Behold! 


the very Majeſty of the univerſe bends forward 


from his /brone to invite you. He veils uncre- 

ated brightneſs to allure you to return to your 

own happineſs. He proclaims himſelf the © Lord 

© merciful and gracious, long ſuffering, and alun- 
Adant in goodneſs *.” He condeſcends to effure 
| you with an oath, that he has 10 pleaſure in the 


death of him that dies:. He encourages, he threa- 


tens, he promiſes, he remonſtrates, he laments, he 
<voces his wretched creatures, as if his 6wwr un- 


changing happineſs depended on theirs. He 
leaves the door of mer CY Open; 3 he gives them ſpace | 
do repent, he does not take them by ſurprixe. Re- 
 turn—O yet retarn to the F ather of ſpirits, ' my 


por 
P Heb. X111, 22. 5 11 Tim. iv. 8. "0M John vi. 37. 
* Exod, Xxir. 6. Ezek, iii. 11. 
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Awz. 


Brsrncu. 


Excov. 


Guarzr, 


Arzu. 


wiſe. 


poor deluded wanderers. Vom have ye for- 


| faken? What have you been in purſuit of? N boſe 
conduct have you put yourſelves under? You 
have forſaken the Fountain of your happineſs. 
Lou have purſued your own rain. You have 
given yourſelves up to the guidance of the Enemy 

of ſouls. But it is not, even 70%, too late to re- 


trieve all; all may yet | be well, if you will yet be 


Can you Aut your ears, ad feel your hearts 


againſt all that is render? Are you determined on 
your own ruin? Muſt] then /oſe my crown of re. 
| Joicing* 2 Miſt I be deprived of the joy of our 


mutual endleſs congratulations for our eſcape from 


5 the hideous toreck of ſouls? Mult I reap no fruit 
of my labour of love*? Shall the bleſſed meſſage? 
from Heaven prove your death, which was in- 
' tended to be your /e“? If you will not liſten 


to the /t:1/ ſmall voice „ which now ſpeaks to 


you from the mercy-ſeat, the time will quickly 
come, when your ears, if they were of rock, will 
be pierced by the thunder of that voice which will 
terrify this great world from the throne of judę- 


rent. -T Pink, 0 1 ollender, think, the 
e e eee 
8 I Theil. 11. 19, | | = * 1 Theſſ. i. 1 
The literal ſignification of the Greek word 28 vihut-; 


which our Eugliſh word Goſpel i. e. Good book) ex pens. 


| but weakly. 


2 C. i. 16. 1 Kings, Xix. 12. 


1. E SS ON 8. 


time will quickly come, when, as ſure as 8 0 


heareſt this awful warning, thou halt hear (—it 


vVvould be thy wiſdom to think thou now r“ t) 
th. fount of lat trumpet”, which will ſtartle the 
Fler. digb, and break the flumbers, which were be- 
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gun bernie the general flood. Think, that thou 
bet, Ideſt the w..ole ſpecies around thee, covering 


the face of the earth beyond the reach of fight ©, 


Think of univerſal 7repidation and amazement *, 


to which all the routed armies, the cities a - 


th feels daſhed in pieces, the count; ies whelmed by 5 


inundation, and the nations fwollowed by earth- 


quakes, which make the t- -rrors of Hiſtosy, are but f 


the diverſions of a ſtage- play. Behold the bcover: 5 
involved in flare ; 4 the bri; ghtneſs of the & Sen ex- 
tinguiſhed by the ſuperior -Joftre of the throne ; 


and the heavens and the earth ready to fly away : 
— OM the terrible face of Him. _ ſitteth upon 


Imagine thyſelf call df. thy life and 


charat? er diſplay ed before men ga 1 Thy 


$1; c of thy remembrance. V. hat wili then be 
5 thy defence, when thy various uncancelled guilt is 
charged upon thy ſoul? fo olous forfie will 
Zend the Rag Jud 2; Fre very counſel now 
reſected by th a.ant . „elke 5 if thou hadſt ne. 
ver had Aan invitation to repent ance, wi 


CON GCN 


nA 


70Y 3 Dor. Xv. 52. e Rev. X. 12 0 Rev. vi. 14, Io, 10. 
6 Kev, XX. 17. : f $826, 4 15 Luke Vil. 30. 


Grirr 1 
conſcience awakened ', and all thy offences full in 
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Hon Ron. 


bus 


with 
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condemn thee ; the very warning given thee this 
day will be thy undoing. 


To attempt a deſcription of the terrors hidden 
under thoſe dreadful words, « Depart from me ye 
<« curſed! into everlaſting fire, prepared for the 
Devil and his a/ gels; to reach, as it were, 


over the 5rink of the bottomleſs pit, to look down 
| Where ten thouſand volcanos are roaring, and mil- 
lions of miſerable beings teſſed aloft in the fiery | 
whirlwind of the eruption; what employment would 
this be for human imagination! But what human 


imagination can conceive how fearful a thing i it is 


to fall into the hands of the living Cod? When 
ve ſee a raging hurricane tear up the rooted oaks, 

and hate the ancient hills on which they grow; 
when we hear of the mountainous ocean's daſbing 


with eaſe, the ſcrong-jointed ſhips in pieces, over- 
flowing a continent, and ſweeping whole towns 


before it; when we ce the black thunder-cloud 5 
pour down its cataract of fire; . whole burſt, Hi- : 
vers the maſſy toter or ſolid rock; or when we 
read of the ſubterraneous exploſions heaving up the 
ground, ſhattering kingdoms, and ſwallowing nations 


alive to one deſtruction; do not ſuch ſcenes exhi- 


bit to us a tremendous view of porver ? And 


<whaſe power is it that works cheſe terrifying ef- 


fects? The laws of nature are the living energy of 
the * Lord of Neturi e. And what art thou, wretched 


Worm, 


d Mar. voy "2 ns Heb. x. 71. 
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worm of earth, to reſiſt ſuch power? But what we 
ſee at preſent, is but part of his ways. What the 
direct exertion of omnipotence againſt his hardened 


enemies will produce ; what the condition of thoſe 


will be, who ſtand in the full aim of its fury here 


Fg AR. 


is the imagination to be found equal to the concep- 


tion, or tongue to the deſcription, of ſuch terrors ? 
Tet this may be the /ituation of ſome, now ous - 


to uc. O frightſul thought ! O horrible image! — 
 Forbid it, O Father of Mercy ! If it be poſſible, Jet 


no creature of thine ever be the object of that 


_ *orath, againſt which the ſtrength of thy whole 


creation onited would ſtand but as the moth againſt 
the thunder-bolt Alas, it is not the appointment 
of Him, who would have all ſaved, that brings 5 
Aaſtruction on any one. On the contrary, it is his 
1 "”y grace that brings ſal vation. He has no 
pleaſure in the death of him, wao will die. It is 
the rebellion of the Enemy, and the unconquerable 
. obduracy of thoſe, who take part with him, that 
hath given a being to the everlaſting o fire, which 


| otherwiſe had zever been kindled®. 
But let us withdraw our imagination from 3 


a | ſcene, whoſe horror overcomes 3 Let us 
turn our view to joys, of which the ſupreme joy is, 


That every one of 16, if our own egregious Fault 


* 


1 


Deprzca- | 


ION. 


Grier, 


RELIIT. 


*. 


and folly binder not, may be varta of them. 


Every one of us may, if he cpill, gain his portion in 


kat tate, which the word of truth holds forth to 


B b | | the 


« fob Mi. 14. Tit. 8. 11. the text, ® Mat. xx». 41, 
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the preſent weakneſs of human underſtanding 


under all the emblems of magnificence and delight. 


To walk in white robes"; to eat of the fruit of 
the tree of life“; to fit on thrones®, and to wear 
crowns *, to be clothed with the glory of the firma- 
ment of Heaven, and of the ars; what do theſe 
images preſent to our underſtandings, but the 
| promiſed favour of the One Supreme; the appro- = 
bation of the general judge; the total purification 
of our nature; and an aſſured eſtabliſhment 1 
immortal Honcur and felicity. This, and much 
more, than eye hath ſeen, or ear heard, or heart 
_ conceived *, is laid up for thoſe, who properly re- 


c.tceive that ſaving grace of God, which hath ap- 8 
mw peared to all men, who ſtudy to live foberly, righ- 


i 5 : SER. 


Rem oh. 


Cox cERN. 


teouſſy and godly, in this preſent world, as thoſe, 
who {ook for the bleſſed hope, and future glorious 
= 3 of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſte, 


Thus have I (my dear fellow-creatures, and 


= fellow-chriſtions ; my flock, for whole ineſtimable 
ſouls I am to anfeoer to the great Shepherd) thus 
have I, in much weakneſs, but in perfect integrity = 
of heart, endeavoured to excite you, and myſelf, to 
a more ſtrict attention, than I tear is commonly 
given, to the care of all cares, the by neſs of all 
buſt e. 1 have, tor this purpoke, g ziven you, in 


Rev. ili. 4. vi. 1 I. vii. 9, 13, 14. »Rev. ii. 7. xxii. 2, 14. 


? Rev. iii. 21. 4 Rev. ii. 10. iii. 11. 1 Pet. v. 4. Jam. i. 12. 


2 Tim. iv. 8. 1 Cor. ix. 25. Dan, xii. 3. 2 Cor. ii. 9. 
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an explanatory paraphraſe on che text, an abridged 
view of your threefold duty. I have fairly warned 

you of your danger, if you neglect or violate, habi- 
tually, any part of it. I have put you in mind, 


that it is but 20 common to neglect the great ſalva- 
lion, whilſt with a reaſonable diligence, and at no 


greater expence of hardſhip, or ſuffering, generally | 


Warr, 


Remox. 


with Jeſs, than vice expoſes men to, it might be 


made ſure. T have appealed to your own feelings, | 

whether virtue be not the beſt wiſdom, if there 
vuVere no future tate. I have laid before you ſome 
ol the arguments for the reality of a world to come, 


y IN 


with a view of the probabilities, from what we 


fee in the preſent fate, of what will be the im- 


menſely different conſequences of virtue and of vice, 


in the future, I have tried to roue your ſenſe ny 

of gratitude, and of ſhame. I have ſer your ſuffer- 8 105 
Eng Saviour before your view. I have invited you and 
in the name of your heavenly Father to return to . 


him and to your own happineſs. I have entreated 

vou by your regard (—1 hope you are not altoge- 
ther without regard) for your weak, but faithful 
5 paſter, the ſervant of your ſouls. I have put you 


in mind of the future appearance of your Saviour, Arr. 


and Judęòy and of the ſentences of approbation and 


condemuation, under one, or other of which, every 


Rovs. © 


and -- 


Besttcu,. 


Mop. 


human individual will be comprebended, from - 


which there is #0 appeal. If theſe conſi derations be 


Git. 


nor ſuf ent to ſtir up, in Four minds, a a ſenſe of 


N 
5 
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ther of ſpirits, 
hearts, may touch yu hearts with ſuch prevail- 
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danger, and of 4 I know not what more, I can, 

at preſent, do for you, but to retire, from this 
place of public inſtruction, to my cloſet, and 
there to e Sy ſoul for you before the Fa- 


that He, who has acceſs to all 


1 5 ing influence, that the great end of pr eaching may 


 Tenvern. 


he gained with you, in ſpite of that fatal indiffe- 
rence, and obſtinacy, which ſo often — all 5 
human power and art. | 


I commit the ſalvation of your precious fouls to 


g che great Overſeer of * ſouls *. 2s To Him, as to the 
Reſtorer of this ruined world, the Conqueror of 


85 Satan”, the Aboliſher of death®, the Light of man- 


kind . and the future Fudge of the quick and the NG 

dead, be af cribed, by every being 1 in Heaven, and 
on earth *, Being and honour, and power, to the 
glory of God® the Father Almighty, the God and 


Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe ſupreme 


and unequalled dominion is over all, from ever. 


Y laſting to ee. Amen, 


1 pet ii. 25- „Mat. xii. 29. 2 Tim. i. 10. 


> John viii. 12. Xi, . 46. d Rev. v. 13. < Phil. 11, 11. 
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HOPE thy judicious reader will think the labour, I have 
| beſtowed in collecting, and altering, where proper, the 
| foregoing LESSONS, not wholly loſt. Though a greater 
number of paſſages might have been put together, (which 
likewiſe muſt have enhanced the bulk and price of the book) 
T hope it will be owned, that this collection affords ſuch a 
competent variety, that whoever can expreſs, or deliver, pro- 
perly, all the matter contained in theſe LESSONSs, need be at 
no great loſs in ſpeaking any kind of matter, that can come 
I.3here are in theL:550ns ſeveral humours, or paſſions, for 
_ expreſſing which there are no directions nominally given in 
the Ess AV: but in the Essay there are directions for ex- 
preſſing the principal humours, or paſſions, which commonly 
cccur, and the others are generally referable to them. For 
example, there is not in the Ess x ſuch an article as Hy pv- 
 _ eR1SY, Which occurs in the Less0Ns, page 200: but there 
is AFFECTATION of piety, in the Essar, page 22, which 
is the ſame thing under a different name; and fo of others, 
which every reader's underſtanding will enable him to trace 


out with the help of the IX BEX. 


laſters of places of education, and private tutors, may 
eaſily enlarge the practice of their pupils, on the plan here 
given, to what extent they pleaſe ; this part of education 
being, like all others, endleſs. The youth may be directed 
do tranſlate from the ancients, eſpecially the orators, and 
then, the matter correcting their tranſlations, and marking 


the emphatical words with lines under them, and the various 


humours, or paſſions, on the margin, they may be inſtructed. 
to commit the ſubſtance of them to memory, ſo as to be able, 
Without having too often recourſe to their papers, to ſpeak 
them with eaſe and gracctulnets, and with propriety as to 
tone of voice, looks, and geſtute. FCC 
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